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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    FIELD    OF    BLOOD. 


In  another  miuute  the  trio  were  in  the  streets.  But 
I  shall  not  pause  to  describe  their  progress  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  which  lay  in  a  somewhat  remote 
quarter  of  the  metropolis.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
after  encountering  all  manner  of  obstacles,  owing  to 
the  crowded  and  tumultuous  state  of  the  streets, 
they  at  length  reached  the  valley  situated  between 
the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  Hills,  where  the  two  fac- 
tious were  engaged  in  close  warfare,  hand  to  hand ; 
the  Praefect  at  the  head  of  his  Preetorians  having  pe- 
netrated thus  far  from  the  camp  towards  the  centre 
of  the  city,  while  Junius  Syllanus  had  conducted  the 
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consular  troops  to  the  same  point,  and  there  checked 
his  farther  advance. 

It  was  now  that  Vibius  Puppius  proved  himself  a 
more  skilful  pilot,  and  dexterous  tactician,  than  could 
have  been  expected,  from  the  absurdity  of  his  cha- 
racter. Avoiding  the  uproar  in  the  chief  streets,  he 
led  his  companions  through  several  bye-lanes  and  blind 
alleys,  which,  though  far  from  empty,  were  not  so 
much  crowded  as  to  be  impassable  by  three  stalwart 
individuals,  well  practised  in  the  art  of  elbowing. 
These  obscure  passages,  diverging  from  the  valley  to 
the  right,  led  up  the  side  of  the  Viminal,  and  wound 
along  its  summit,  thus  enabling  the  wayfarers  to  avoid 
all  contact  with  the  consular  troops,  and  reach  the 
spot  occupied  by  their  own  friends,  a  few  hundred 
yards  farther  in  advance. 

As  they  elbowed  along,  Laurentia  Ogulnia  kept 
conversing  with  her  companions  with  much  calmness 
and  composure,  though  in  a  hoarse,  croaking  voice, 
partly  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  and 
partly  by  that  affectation  of  manliness  which  she 
deemed  suitable  to  the  virile  garb. 

*'  It  was  lucky,  my  man,"  said  she,  specially  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Vibius  Puppius,  **  it  was  lucky, 
my  man,  you  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  bringing  us 
through  these  bye-lanes,  dirty  and  disagreeable  as 
they  are;    for  we  should,  inevitably,  have  got  into 
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the  midst  of  the  consular  troops,  who  would  have 
taken  us  prisoners,  or,  perhaps,  murdered  us  out- 
right, had  we  remained  down  below." 

"  Sweet  woman  !" — commenced  the  other  in  reply  ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  pronounced  the  words,  when  the 
heroine  interrupted  him,  by  exclaiming,  with  alarm- 
ing energy,  *'  Woman  ! — what  do  you  mean  ? — I 
would  have  you  to  understand  I  am  no  woman  now. 
By  Hercules  !  I  despise  the  whole  paltry  sex  as  much 
as  you  do  yourself!  What  is  the  use  of  them  in 
stirring  times  like  these  ?  What  can  they  do  upon 
the  field  of  blood  ?" 

Then,  shouldering  her  spear,  and  holding  up  her 
stole  behind  her,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disclose 
somewhat  a  larger  portion  of  her  legs  than  was, 
strictly  speaking  correct,  she  strode  through  the  mud 
with  redoubled  speed,  and  additional  sturdiness,  in 
order,  as  it  seemed,  to  prove  that  she  had  assumed 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  aban- 
doned those  of  her  own. 

"  Get  out  of  my  way  !"  cried  she  to  a  huge  vaga- 
bond in  rags,  as  she  shouldered  him  aside,  **  make 
room  for  your  betters,  or  I  will  knock  you  down ! — 
EcastorV  continued  she,  making  use  of  an  effeminate 
oath  in  her  haste,  '*  Ecastor !  what  an  abominable 
crowd  there  is  even  in  these  back  streets,  unfre- 
quented as  they  generally  are  ;  and,  upon  my  life,  I 
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think  the  people  are  all  half  tipsy,  and  making  merry, 
notwithstanding  the  murderous  work  which  is  going 
on  close  at  hand.  Do  you  hear  how  they  laugh,  and 
shout,  and  halloo  in  all  directions,  round  about  ?" 

*'  They  do  so,  indeed,"  said  Vibius  Puppius  ;  "  it  is 
an  unaccountable  affair." 

**  Look  at  those  two  wretched  women,  with  the  man 
between  them,  staggering  out  of  the  wine  shop,"  said 
Laurentia  Ogulnia.  "  They  are,  evidently,  all 
three  in  an  intoxicated  state.  See,  how  they  sway 
from  side  to  side  ! — they  cannot  walk  straight." 

"They  will  be  down  presently,"  said  Vibius  Pup- 
pius, "  though  they  strive  to  hold  each  other  up." 

'*  Hinfamous  husseys !"  cried  Basilides,  "  what 
does  it  signify  if  they  do  V 

While  they  thus  made  their  observations,  and 
uttered  their  remarks,  the  three  friends  still  kept  pro- 
gressing along  the  summit  of  the  Viminal,  till  at 
length  having,  as  they  calculated,  passed  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  vale  below  occupied  by  the  consular 
troops,  they  again  began  to  descend  from  the  hill,  and 
approach  the  scene  of  strife.  The  main  street  or 
thoroughfare  was,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  situated 
in  the  inter montiuniy  running  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, from  east  to  west,  and  occupying  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  breadth.  When,  therefore,  Laurentia 
Ogulnia  and  her  companions  descended   by  one  of 
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the  bye-lanes  so  often  mentioned,  towards  this  ''  great 
artery"  of  the  metropolis,  the  steep  declivity  of  their 
path  enabled  them  to  perceive  that  the  said  artery  was 
filled  with  dense  columns  of  troops,  which  they  imme- 
diately recognised  as  the  Praetorians,  while  the  houses 
on  each  side,  for  the  most  part  insulce  of  the  largest 
size,  were  crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  at  every 
window  and  aperture,  with  innumerable  spectators ; 
who,  however,  to  all  appearance,  took  no  farther  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on  below,  than  that  which 
might  be  felt  by  the  audience  of  a  theatre  or  a  circus, 
during  the  performance  of  a  favourite  pantomine,  or 
a  well-matched  chariot-race.  The  van  of  the  troops 
seemed  to  be  in  contact  with  the  enemy  ;  but  those 
behind,  owing  to  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the 
way,  (broad  as  it  was,  for  their  numbers  were  great) 
were  not  as  yet  actually  engaged,  though  very  evi- 
dently in  complete  preparation  for  the  strife,  and  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  themselves  forward 
in  support  of  their  companions. 

No  sooner  did  Laurentia  Ogulnia  descry  this  ani- 
mated scene,  than  her  eye  flashed  fire,  and  stamping 
furiously  on  the  ground,  "  Victory  to  our  friends  ! — 
death  to  the  enemy!"  cried  she,  in  a  terrible  voice. 
Presently,  however,  she  added,  in  a  manner  some- 
what more  subdued,  *'  but  how  shall  we  find  the  noble 
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Prsefect  ?  What  station  does  he  occupy  upon  the  field 
of  blood?" 

''  Probably,"  suggested  Vibius  Puppius,  "  our  lord 
and  god  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
crimson  standard,  which  you  perceive  flutters  in  the 
air  at  no  great  distance  from  us." 

**  By  Hercules,  you  must  be  right !  What  a  fine 
fellow  you  are,"  rejoined  the  Amazon.  "  Come, 
come,  let  us  hasten  to  him,  and  offer  him  our  sup- 
port." 

So  saying,  she  set  off,  elbowing  her  way  with  much 
energy,  and  extraordinary  success.  Meanwhile,  she 
kept  proclaiming  her  name  as  she  went.  '*  I  am 
Laurentia  Ogulnia!"  cried  she,  in  a  hoarse  voice; 
''make  way  I  make  way!  I  am  your  leader's  best 
friend!  T  am  Laurentia  Ogulnia  herself!"  And  as 
her  name  and  quality  were  well  known  to  the  citizens 
and  soldiery,  these  reiterated  proclamations  actually 
had  the  effect  of  opening  a  passage  for  her  through 
the  crowd,  and  enabling  her  to  reach  her  noble 
spouse:  Vibius  Puppius  and  Basilides  followed  in 
her  wake. 

At  the  moment  of  her  arrival,  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  had  taken  place,  and  both  parties 
were,  in  a  manner,  resting  on  their  arms.  The  Prae- 
fect,  however,  who,  as  Vibius  Puppius  had  guessed. 
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was  stationed  just  by  the  standard,  near  the  middle  of 
the  street,  was  busily  employed  in  issuing  orders  to  a 
knot  of  officers,  whose  duties  may  have  been  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  modern  aides  de  campy  and 
who,  after  receiving  them,  were  seen  to  start  off,  one 
by  one,  in  different  directions,  to  execute  his  com- 
mands. The  occupation  of  his  thoughts,  therefore, 
prevented  him  from  observing  the  approach  of  his 
wife  till  she  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards,  when  his 
attention  being  attracted  by  an  unwonted  bustle 
amongst  the  troops,  he  looked  up,  and  perceived,  to 
his  astonishment,  a  short,  broad,  ambiguous-looking 
form,  half  male,  half  female,  coming  towards  him  at 
a  quick  pace,  though  with  a  measured  military  tread, 
and  which,  as  he  fancied,  bore  a  certain  indistinct 
resemblance  to  the  wife  of  his  heart  when  accoutred 
for  one  of  those  gladiatorial  contests  in  which  she, 
ever  and  anon,  privately  indulged.  '^  Mehercide  T 
said  he,  '*  who  is  this? — surely  it  cannot  be  my  Lau- 
rentia,  who  hath  thus  come  forth  in  public,  apparelled 
like  a  man?" 

'*  Yes,  but  it  is  though,"  replied  the  sweet  lady, 
who  had  overheard  the  speech ;  "I,  and  nobody 
else,"  added  she,  in  a  gruff,  loud,  harsh  voice,  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  she  generally  spoke. 

**  O  hone  !  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  wonderment. 
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'*  Why,  what  is  there  to  be  surprised  at  V  asked 
the  heroine.  "  Was  it  not  quite  natural  that  I 
should  arm  myself,  ahd  come  to  the  assistance  of  my 
fifth  husband,  when  T  heard  he  was  in  danger?  Did 
you  suppose  I  was  afraid  of  the  enemy,  and  that  I 
should  stay  moping-  at  home,  when  I  could  be  so 
much  more  usefully  employed  upon  the  field  of 
blood  ? — oh,  man,  you  are  unworthy  of  me  !  You 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  noble  qualities  of 
my  heart." 

This  speech  was  pronounced  in  a  tone,  louder  and 
gruffer  than  ever ;  and  when  it  was  concluded,  her 
husband  ventured  to  express  no  further  surprise  at 
the  eccentricity  of  her  conduct,  but  assured  her,  with 
humility,  that  nothing  could  be  more  cheering  and 
consolatory  than  the  prospect  of  being  aided  by  her 
weapon  in  the  fight. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  she,  "  say  no  niore  about  it.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  are  glad  enough  to  see  me, 
whether  you  tell  me  so  or  not;  for  nobody  knows 
better  than  yourself,  that  I  am  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and 
as  strong  as  an  ox,  and  such  a  sort  of  person  is  ge- 
nerally pretty  welcome  on  the  field  of  strife.  But 
now  that  our  greetings  are  over,"  continued  she, 
"  tell  me  at  once,- — for  no  time  should  be  lost, — how 
things  are  going  on  with  you,  and  what  chance  you 
have  of  success." 
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**  I  scarcely  know  how  to  reply  to  your  questions/* 
answered  the  Praefect,  "  simple  and  natural  as  they 
are.     We  are  in  a  strange  predicament,  and  a  puz- 
zling one.    Junius  Syllanus,  the  Consul,  is,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  know,  opposed  to  me,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.     Mine,  however,  are  equal 
to  his,  and  as  yet,  no  important  advantages  have  been 
gained  on  either  side.     But  what  renders  the  case 
peculiarly  embarrassing  is,  that  the  populace  appear 
inclined  to  take  no  share  in  the  contest,  farther  than 
by  annoying  both  parties  alike,  and  in  every  way  they 
can.     Thus,  ever   since   the  commencement   of  the 
fight,  notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and 
the  carnage  which  has  taken  place,  the  mob  have  sur- 
rounded us  on  all  sides,  laughing,   hissing,  hooting, 
and  clapping  their  hands,  exactly  as  if  they  were  at 
an  exhibition  of  the  public  games,  and  almost  as  if 
they  were  unconscious  that  there  was  anything  like 
reality  in  the  spectacle.     Whenever  an   advantage 
happens  to  be  gained  on  either  side,  these  wretches 
encourage  the  victors  by  the  usual  signs  of  theatrical 
applause,  and  denounce  the  unsuccessful  combatant, 
just  as  they  would  a  gladiator  who  has  failed  in  the 
performance  of  his  allotted  task." 

"  Good    gods  !"    exclaimed    Laurentia    Ogulnia, 
''  and  they  actually  do  not  appear  to  take  any  more 
b5 
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serious  interest  in  the  conflict? — nor  to  care  how  it 
terminates?" 

*'  Not  a  straw,"  replied  the  Praefect,  **  they  are 
perfectly  indifferent  about  the  matter.  They  think 
of  nothing  but  amusing  themselves  at  our  expense,  or 
enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent 
houses  and  shops,  several  of  which  have  already  been 
broken  open  and  plundered  of  their  contents," 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it  before,"  said 
the  august  dame. 

"Nor  I  either,"  replied  her  husband.  ''Rome 
has  often  seen  enraged  armies  within  her  walls,  and 
bloody  battles  have  been  fought  in  her  streets.  But 
on  all  former  occasions,  though  similar  barbarities 
have  been  perpetrated,  nothing  like  the  same  stupid 
security  and  culpable  indifference  have  prevailed  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  ;  nor  have  the  populace  ever 
till  now,  appeared  to  delight  in  the  havock  and  de- 
vastation taking  place  before  their  eyes."* 

Just  as  he  concluded  these  words,  a  loud  clangor 
of  warlike  instruments  was  heard  at  a  distance;  at 
the  same  instant,  the  spectators  at  the  windows  of  the 
adjacent  houses,  many  of  whom  were  females,  ele- 

*  The  Praefect  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened during  the  civil  wars  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellias, 
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gantly  dressed,  began  cheering  vehemently,  and 
waving  their  handkerchiefs. 

"There!"  cried  the  Prsefect,  with  a  start,  "the 
enemy  is  coming  on  !  We  must  be  prepared  for  his 
attack." 

*'  Huzza !"  cried  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  that  is 
right !  that  is  right !  Let  us  hasten  to  the  van  at 
once !" 

"  Oh  sweet  Hogulnia  !"  whispered  Basilides,  at  her 
elbow,  "  do  not  hact  the  fire-heater  ! — Do,  pray,  be 
contented  to  stay  where  you  hare,  and  look  hon 
quietly,  like  the  rest." 

"  Like  yourself,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  answered 
the  lady.  "  Who  but  such  a  coward  as  you  would 
remain  here  in  the  back-ground,  while  so  many  heroes 
are  fleshing  their  swords  not  fifty  yards  off*?" 

"  Who?"  said  the  Syrian,  "  precious  Laurhentia! 
why,  honly  look  hup  there  hat  the  windows;  hare 
they  not  has  full  of  people  has  hever  they  can  hold  ? 
hall  laughing,  and  talking,  and  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  never  thinking  of  engaging  in  the  fight 
themselves  ? — you  call  me  a  coward,  but  I  would  ave 
you  to  know  that  I  am  no  more  a  coward  than  my 
neighbours  ;  that  you  will  find  ereafter." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  heroine ;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment perceiving  that  her  husband  was  absent  from 
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her  side,  "  where  is  the  hero  of  the  day  ?"  added  she ; 
''has  he  given  me  the  slip?" 

''  Our  lord  and  god  is  not  far  off,"  said  Vibius 
Puppius,  *Mo!  there  he  stands  on  the  bottom  of  an 
old  tab  turned  upside  down,  looking  over  the  field  of 
battle  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  general,  as 
he  is." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  the  dame.  So  saying,  she 
went  up  to  the  tub,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  one 
of  the  adjacent  shops,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  bottom  uppermost.  Then,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  two  beaux,  who  still  kept  close  to  her,  she 
jumped  up  hastily  by  her  husband's  side,  and  obtained 
an  extensive  view  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
batants. 

"  By  Jupiter,  this  is  a  grand  sight  indeed !"  cried 
she,  from  her  elevated  post.  ''  What  valiant  fellows 
those  Praetorians  of  ours  are  in  the  foremost  ranks  ! 
How  steadily  they  stand  prepared  to  receive  the 
onset  of  the  Consulars  !" 

"  They  do,"  replied  the  Prsefect,  gravely ;  "  I  have 
much  confidence  in  the  courage  of  my  men,  and  the 
skill  of  my  oflicers.  Nevertheless,  these  Consulars 
are  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  Junius  Syllanus 
is  an  experienced  general,  and  his  troops  come  on  to 
the  assault  with  an  order  and  regularity  which  is  for- 
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midable.  Do  you  observe,  Laurentia,"  continued  he, 
after  a  short  pause,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
as  he  spoke,  **  do  you  observe,  my  Laurentia,  that 
they  are  marching  against  us  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
with  the  evident  design  of  breaking  our  lines,  and 
throwing  us  into  confusion  at  the  first  assault.  That 
is  a  manoeuvre  seldom  practised  but  in  regular  en- 
gagements, and  where  there  is  more  room  for  military 
evolutions  than  in  a  street.  We  must  lose  no  time  in 
counteracting  it,  or  we  are  lost."  So  saying,  he 
beckoned  one  of  his  orderly  officers  to  approach,  and, 
stooping  down,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear : 
then  standing  up  again,  "  I  have  issued  an  order,*' 
said  he,  "  the  effects  of  which  you  will  soon  see. — 
But,  Laurentia,  who  is  that  officer  who  leads  on  the 
enemy,  forming  as  it  were,  with  his  own  person,  the 
extreme  point,  or  apex  of  the  wedge  1  It  is  not,  I 
think,  the  Consul  himself." 

*'  No,"  said  Laurentia,  ''  it  is  a  much  younger  man, 
evidently,  though  I  cannot  make  him  out,"  and  after 
straining  her  eyes  for  about  half  a  minute  more,  she 
added  with  a  hesitating  air,  "  Papcs!  if  I  did  not 
know  that  Calpurnius  Piso  had  been  sewed  up  in  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  and  hunted  to  death  by  the  empe- 
ror, I  should  say  that  it  was  he." 

^*  Aye,  and  Piso  it  is,  as  sure  as  you  are  a  man  !" 
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rejoined  her  husband  ;  **  I  see  him  now  quite  plainly 
myself." 

"What!— is  the  dead  alive?"  asked  the  lady, 
with  an  intonation  of  astonishment. 

"  He  has  never  been  dead  at  all,"  replied  the 
Prsefect,  "  I  knew  that  long  ago,  though  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  speaking  of.  How  I  lament  now  that 
a  mere  feeling  of  delicacy  should  have  prevented  me 
from  cutting  off  his  head  myself!" 

"  What  are  our  men  about  now  ?"  cried  Laurentia 
Ogulnia,  *'  they  seem  to  be  filing  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  the 
enemy  to  pass  between  them,  and  come  towards  us. 
Oh,  Hercules !  let  us  be  off,  or  we  shall  be  captured," 
added  she,  in  a  voice  far  less  steady  than  usual, 
making  a  movement  at  the  same  time  as  if  she  would 
have  leapt  down  from  the  tub  and  taken  to  flight. 

'^  Stand  firm,  and  fear  not,"  said  the  Prsefect, 
"  they  are  only  obeying  my  own  orders,  as  they 
ought.  They  are  altering  the  broad  front  which 
they  presented  before  into  the  figure  of  a  forfex  ;^ 
a  figure  admirably  adapted  to  receive  the  wedge,  and 
hem  it  in  on  all  sides,  to  its  great  peril  and  detriment, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  slip  through,  as  you  suppose- 

*  A  pair  of  shears. 
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This  plan  is  invariably  adopted  by  all  prudent  com- 
manders in  cases  of  the  sort." 

'*0h — ay  —  now  I  understand  it  all,"  said  the 
heroine.  *'  But  do  not  suppose  I  was  alarmed  ; — the 
most  courageous  generals  may  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  to  retreat." 

''There!  —  there!"  cried  the  Praefect,  looking 
forward  over  the  field,  "  there  !  you  may  already  see 
the  consequences  of  the  manoeuvre  now.  The 
enemy  has  discovered  our  design  of  hemming  him  in, 
and  instead  of  continuing  his  march,  has  stopped 
short,  and  caused  his  men  to  face  about,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  confront  the  lines  of  the  forfex\  instead 
of  being  opposed  to  them  laterally  as  before.  Now, 
then,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  send  up  reinforce- 
ments from  the  rear,  in  order  to  strengthen  these 
lines,  which  will  have  to  sustain  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  first  charge."  So  saying,  he  issued  his  orders  to 
one  of  his  *'  aides  de  camp,"  as  he  had  done  before. 

"Look  now,"  continued  the  Praefect,  "how  the 
consulars  are  endeavouring  to  change  their  triangular 
figure  into  a  circle.  But  the  narrowness  of  the 
street  will  prevent  them  from  doing  it  properly ; 
—  it  will  rather  be  an  oval  than  a  round.  They  are 
also  endeavouring  to  separate  the  men  from  each 
other  as  much  as  they  can,  their  order  being  at  pre- 
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sent  SO  dense  and  compact,  that  they  have  scarcely 
room  enough  to  move  their  arms,  or  make  use  of  their 
weapons  as  they  ought." 

A  short  pause  now  took  place,  during  which  the 
Prsefect  and  his  spouse  kept  making  their  observa- 
tions in  profound  silence,  without  uttering  a  word. 
All  of  a  sudden,  a  loud  shout  and  clashing  of  arms 
rose  upon  the  air,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
seen  rushing  forward  simultaneously  to  the  attack. 

'*  There  they  go  !"  exclaimed  Laurentia  Ogulnia, 
"  there  is  the  sound  of  the  barritus,  or  war-cry, 
together  with  the  concussio  armorumy  caused  by  the 
striking  of  their  bucklers  against  their  knees.  I 
know  those  two  technical  terms  perfectly,  for  they 
were  taught  me  by  a  gladiatorial  acquaintance  of 
mine  who  had  served  in  the  wars.*' 

'*  Yes,  my  Laurentia,  they  are  engaged,"  said  the 
Prsefect,  with  solemnity,  "  and  the  gods  only  know 
how  the  contest  will  terminate.'' 

"  Vah !  vail  !'*  cried  the  lady,  "  what  fear  is  there 
about  the  result  ?  Those  Praetorians  of  ours  are  un- 
conquerable. Look  how  they  hack,  and  hew,  and 
slash,  and  slay,  in  all  directions  round  about  them, 
without  the  least  intermission  or  remorse." 

'*  Very  true,"  said  the  Praefect ;  "  but  the  consular 
troops  fight  valorously  too." 

"  Bat,  bat ! —  who  cares  for  them  ?"  rejoined  the 
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Amazon.     *'  The  Praetorians  are  the  men  for  me ! 

they  are  the  real,  genuine,  indefatigable  spillers  of 

blood  !" 

Here  a  loud  shout  rose  from  the  spectators  at  the 

windows,  and  all  eyes  seemed  to  be  directed  towards 

a  particular  point,  where  there  was  an  unusual  bustle 

amongst  the  combatants, 

**  What  is  the  matter  now?"  exclaimed  the  Prae- 

fect's  spouse. 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  movement  of  the  crowd 
afforded  her  a  sight  of  a  solitary  warrior,  in  the 
dress  of  the  consulars,  who,  cut  off  from  his  own 
party,  defended  himself  single-handed  against  several 
of  the  Praetorians,  by  whom  he  was  beset  on  all  sides 
at  once.  He  was  evidently  much  pressed,  but  still 
maintained  his  ground  sturdily  against  the  odds. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  courage  which  he  dis- 
played in  this  unequal  contest,  was  so  far  from 
exciting  any  feeling  in  his  favour  amongst  the  specta- 
tors, that  their  whole  sympathies  seemed  to  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  whom  they  urged  on  by 
the  most  vehement  applause  in  their  combined  attack. 
'*  Now  that  is  what  I  call  cowardly,"  said  Lauren- 
tia  Ogulnia ;  "  five  men  against  one,  and  the  mob  all 
applauding  them  to  the  skies." 

"  Verily  you  are  in  the  right,"  said  the  Praefect. 
*'  Though  the  man  is  mine  enemy,  I  acknowledge  it." 
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One  of  the  five  Praetorians  now  contrived  to  inflict 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head  of  the  solitary  warrior  ;  the 
blood  gnshed  copiously  from  the  wound  ;  he  stag- 
gered back,  but  recovered  himself,  and  stood  on  the 
defensive  as  before ;  the  mob  greeted  the  success  of 
his  opponents,  with  a  triumphant  yell. 

'*  Oh  the  dastardly  set  I"  cried  Laurentia  Ogulnia. 
"  To  think  of  their  treating  a  brave  man  in  that 
way  !" 

*' It  is  disgusting,"  returned  Vitalianus ;  *'but  I 
told  you  before  what  miscreants  they  all  were." 

Exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  closely  pressed 
by  his  adversaries,  the  wounded  trooper  seemed 
about  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate.  During  the 
combat,  however,  having  been  forced  to  retreat  step 
by  step  towards  one  side  of  the  street,  he  was  now  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  a  shop,  the  door  of  which  stood 
invitingly  open,  and  seemed  to  promise  him  a  refuge 
from  his  foes.  Urged  by  the  extremity  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  obeyed  the  impulse,  and  rushed  through  the 
door  into  the  interior  of  the  place. 

*' Thanks  to  the  gods!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "he 
has  escaped !" 

"Has  he?"  said  her  spouse  ;  "you  will  see  that 
presently." 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  the  words,  when  a  roar  of 
the  most  astounding  character  burst  forth  from  the 
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spectators,  many  of  whom  were  at  the  same  moment 
seen  stretching  themselves  down  from  the  windows, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  shop  beneath,  where 
the  luckless  warrior  had  taken  refuge.  These  equi- 
vocal demonstrations  were  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  the  purport  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  misunderstand.  "  Out  with  the 
coward  !  Bring  him  out !  bring  him  out !"  reverbe- 
rated from  all  sides,  and  from  one  end  of  the  street 
to  the  other  at  once. 

In  obedience  to  these  commands,  several  of  the 
Praetorians  made  their  way  into  the  shop,  whence 
they  speedily  returned,  bringing  out  the  wretched 
man  between  them. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Praefect,  **  you  will  see  what 
they  will  do ;  —  they  have  done  the  same  thing  twice 
already  since  the  commencement  of  the  fight." 

'*  Hark !"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  *'  what  a  hor- 
rid savage  yell  that  is  with  which  they  greet  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  poor  ill-fated  wretch." 

*'  Yes,"  replied  her  husband  ;  **  it  is  the  presage 
of  his  death." 

The  condemned  man  now  stood  unresistingly  in  the 
street,  pale,  bleeding,  speechless ;  apparently  almost 
unable  to  support  himself;  yet  prepared  for  the  death 
which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable.  Meanwhile  the 
company  at  the  windows,  men,  women,  children  and 
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all,  after  the  first  shout,  remained  quite  silent,  wait- 
ing as  it  seemed,  with  the  most  engrossing  interest, 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  spectacle;  the  inverted 
position  of  their  thumbs,  however,  indicated  that  al- 
though silent,  they  were  by  no  means  inactive  ob- 
servers of  the  affair. 

No  sooner  did  Laurentia  Ogulnia  notice  this  last 
circumstance  than  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  look  at  their 
thumbs  !  —  do  look  at  their  thumbs  !  —  all  turned 
downwards  towards  the  ground.  Why,  really  one 
would  suppose  they  were  in  the  amphitheatre,  giving 
notice  of  their  will  and  pleasure,  that  a  gladiator 
should  be  put  to  death." 

*'  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  the  Praefect,  ''  that  the 
wretches  actually  seemed  to  suppose  themselves  at 
an  exhibition  of  the  public  games,  and  behaved  them- 
selves accordingly  ?" 

*'  You  did,"  replied  the  lady,  *^  yet  the  thing 
seemed  so  incredible  that  I  could  scarcely  have  be- 
lieved it  without  ocular  proof.'* 

One  of  the  Praetorians  who  had  dragged  the  fugi- 
tive out  of  the  shop,  now  prepared  to  execute  the 
sentence  thus  silently  passed  upon  him  by  the  popu- 
lace. 

**  Oh,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  *'  I  cannot  bear 
to  look  at  it !— I  shall  faint." 
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"  Look  another  way,  theo,"  said  her  husband, 
"  and  I  will  tell  you  how  the  thing  goes  on." 

The  tender  hearted  heroine  did  as  she  was  desired, 
and  altered  her  position  on  the  tub.  An  awful  pause 
then  ensued;  but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
Praefect's  saying,  '^  Now,  my  Laurentia,  the  soldier 
stands  just  opposite  his  victim,  with  his  short, 
broad,  straight  sabre  in  his  hand ;  it  looks  bright, 
and  I  well  know  it  must  be  sharp,  for  I  myself 
gave  orders  to  have  all  the  swords  in  use  new 
ground,  and  set  upon  a  whetstone,  three  days 
since." 

**  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Now,"  continued  her  husband,  *'  the  man  has 
raised  his  sword-arm  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
elbow  is  almost  on  a  level  with  his  ear  ;  it  is  drawn 
back  also  with  a  strong  muscular  contraction,  which 
enables  him  to  grasp  the  weapon  with  great  force,  in 
preparation  for  the  blow." 

**  Oh  !"  ejaculated  the  matron,  with  a  groan. 

"  Now,"  said  Vitalianus,  **  he  is  just  about  to 
strike ;  and  it  is  really  quite  curious  to  observe  how 
delighted  the  spectators  at  the  windows  do  seem  to 
be, — more  especially  the  women,  who  stand  reaching 
over  one  another,  and  stretching  out  their  necks  as 
if  they  never  could  be  long  enough." 
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Here  a  tremendous  roar  from  the  populace  an- 
nounced that  some  remarkable  event  had  taken 
place. 

*'  It  is  all  over,"  said  the  Praefect.  *'The  first 
stroke  pierced  to  his  heart,  and  he  is  no  more." 

Laurentia  Ogulnia  thereupon  gave  emission  to  a 
faint  cry,  and  seemed  ready  to  expire. 

The  first  shout  of  the  populace  was  followed  by  a 
continuous  cheering,  such  as  that  which  marks  the 
approbation  of  an  audience  in  a  theatre,  together 
with  a  loud  clapping  of  hands,  and  even  peals  of 
laughter,  of  the  most  hilarious  kind  ;  nay,  such  was 
the  exhilaration  of  these  worthy  citizens,  that  they 
were  actually  seen  dancing  about  at  the  windows, 
and  embracing  each   other  in  the  phrenzy  of  their 

joy- 

The  reader  may  perchance  wonder  how  it  happen- 
ed that  this  combat  between  one  of  the  Consular 
troops  and  five  of  the  Praetorians  could  have  taken 
place,  and  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  spectators,  without  also  attracting  tke  notice, 
and  producing  the  interference  of  the  leaders  on 
either  side.  But  although  I  have  described  it  some- 
what particularly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  said  combat  was  anything  more  than  a  sort  of 
interlude,  or  rather  a  species  of  bye-play,  enacted 
during  the  continuance  of  the  general  engagement, 
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and  of  little  importance,  except  to  the  parties  impli- 
cated, themselves. 

Soon  after  this  incident,  it  became  evident  that  the 
Consular  forces  were  gaining  ground  on  the  Praeto- 
rians, who,  though  not  yet  actually  in  flight,  were 
retreating  step  by  step  up  the  street,  towards  the 
spot  occupied  by  their  commander,  closely  followed 
by  their  adversaries,  whose  dense  ranks  presented  an 
appearance  of  the  utmost  order  and  regularity  during 
their  triumphant  progress.  Meanwhile  the  populace, 
as  was  their  wont,  kept  showering  down  the  most 
vehement  plaudits  on  the  victors,  and  bestowing  all 
sorts  of  contemptuous  epithets  on  the  unsuccessful 
combatants. 

*' Oh  ye  gods!"  cried  Laurentia  Qgulnia.  **  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  we  are  beaten,  it  is  plain." 

•*  Not  yet,  I  trust,"  replied  Vitalianus  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  *'  though  the  danger  is  imminent  I 
admit." 

With  those  words  he  leapt  down  to  the  ground. 
Then  running  up  to  the  standard-bearer,  "  Give  me 
the  sacred  ensign,"  said  he,  **  for  in  this  exists  our 
last  hope;  —  we  have  no  other  resource  if  it  fails  to 
aid  us." 

'  The  man  delivered  it  into  his  hands ;  its  appear- 
ance was  extraordinary ;  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
a  purple  robe  like  those  worn  by  the  principal  magis- 
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trates,  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  long  pole  in  the 
manner  of  a  flag.  Like  all  the  other  military  ensigns, 
it  was,  however,  deemed  a  sort  of  Palladium,  and 
regarded  by  the  soldiers  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  with  which  a  good  Catholic 
of  our  own  times  may  be  supposed  to  view  a  rem- 
nant of  the  true  cross. 

Bearing  this  ensign  aloft,  the  Prsefect  rushed 
amongst  the  retreating  troops,  and  reaching  the  fore- 
most ranks,  hurled  it  towards  the  enemy  from  his 
hands,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  in  a  loud  voice, 
'*Tothe  rescue!  to  the  rescue!  or  the  standard  is 
lost  V 

The  effects  of  this  measure  were  presently  seen. 
Dispirited  as  the  soldiers  were,  they  yet  were  not  so 
completely  disheartened,  nor  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honour,  as  to  permit  the  standard  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  their  foes,  a  memorial  of  their  defeat, 
and  a  mark  of  their  disgrace  for  ever.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  did  they  perceive  it  launched  from  the 
hand  of  their  commander  towards  the  hostile  lines, 
than  they  became  animated  by  a  new  spirit,  and  in- 
stead of  continuing  their  retrograde  movement,  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  wheeled  about,  and  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  during  which  they  were  employed  in 
rallying  their  ranks,  recommenced  the  contest  with 
as  much  fury  and  resolution  as  they  had  displayed  at 
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any  former  period  of  the  fight ;  while  their  Prgefect 
himself,  relinquishing  the  duties  of  distant  general- 
ship which  he  had  hitherto  performed,  inspired  them 
with  still  farther  courage,  by  personally  heading  them 
in  the  charge. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  juncture,  that  Laurentia 
Ogulnia  became  animated  with  a  degree  of  valour 
almost  amounting  to  insanity.  Grinding  her  teeth, 
shaking  herself  all  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  stamp- 
ing on  the  top  of  her  tub  till  it  resounded  like  a 
double-drum,  ''What!"  muttered  she,  "shall  I, 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  a  woman  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed bravery,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
empire  for  her  knowledge  of  the  art  of  swordsman- 
ship, stand  here  idly  looking  on,  while  the  husband 
of  her  choice  (her  fifth,  best,  and  dearest,)  is  hazard- 
ing his  life,  and  risking  the  loss -of  the  standard,  in 
an  attempt  to  regain  the  day?  —  Perish  the  thought! 
—  perish  the  base  thought,  I  say  I — Never  shall  it 
be  said  that  Laurentia  Ogulnia  so  disgraced  her- 
self.*' Then  jumping  down  from  the  cask,  and  ad- 
dressing her  two  beaux,  who  stood  trembling  by  hei 
side,  "  The  god  of  war  summons  me  to  the  van 
cried  she,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  follow  me  if  ye  dare  !" 
So  saying,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances 
of  her  friends,  she  stepped  out  in  a  quick  march, 
sturdily  elbowing  aside  every  one  who  ventured  to 
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oppose  her  progress  :  Vibius  Puppius  and  Basilides 
still  kept  close  behind  her,  as  was  their  wont. 

Presently,  as  she  thus  toiled  along,  looking  back 
over  one  shoulder,  and  addressing  herself  to  her  fol- 
lowers, '*  what  a  terrible  noise  that  is  of  the  strife," 
said  she  ;  '*  do  you  hear  the  conclamatio  of  the  men  ? 
—  together  with  the  classicum,  or  prolonged  flourish 
of  trumpets,  with  which  they  rush  on  to  the  assault  ?" 

"  Do  I  ear  them  ?"  said  Basilides,  ''  indeed  do  I, 
and  my  very  art  dies  within  me  at  the  sound." 

**  Coward  !"  ejaculated  the  Amazon. 

They  were  now  approaching  that  part  of  the  field 
(or  street)  where  the  contest  was  the  fiercest,  and 
the  uproar  the  most  tremendous.  The  troops  were 
engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost.  *'  Anubis, 
Anubis !"  exclaimed  a  loud  voice,  "  give  success  to 
the  arms  of  thy  devout  worshipper  !" 

"  There !"  cried  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  there  is  my 
husband  invoking  the  Egyptian  deity  with  the  dog's 
head,  as  he  always  does  when  he  is  in  a  fright.  I  ap- 
prehend, therefore,  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  very 
critical  juncture  indeed.  But  never  mind,"  added 
she  courageously,  **  you  will  soon  see  how  the  tide  of 
the  battle  will  be  turned  when  I  make  my  appear- 
ance between  the  combatants." 

A  few  more  strides  at  her  usual  pace,  brought  her 
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completely  to  the  van,  where  in  the  thickest  melee  of 
the  fight  was  seen  the  figure  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect, 
conspicuous  among  the  rest,  not  only  by  his  dress 
and  accoutrements,  but  by  the  lofty  and  commanding 
air  with  which  he  urged  on  his  followers  to  the 
attack.  A  scene  of  the  most  dreadful  carnage  was 
displayed  on  all  sides ;  and  intermingled  with  the 
combatants,  were  seen  vast  numbers  of  the  populace 
busily  employed  in  rifling  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
while  whole  troops  of  females,  evidently  of  the  most 
degraded  class,  wandered  about  fearlessly,  even  where 
their  lives  seemed  endangered  by  the  clashing  of 
the  swords,  and  with  gestures  of  immodesty  indicated 
their  readiness  to  reward  the  victors  by  the  posses- 
sion of  their  charms. 

This  scene,  at  once  awful  and  revolting  as  it  was, 
was  no  sooner  beheld  by  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  than 
waving  her  sword  above  her  head,  stamping  with  her 
foot,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  most  extravagant 
attitudes,  **  On,  my  men,  on!"  cried  she  with  a  fierce 
voice,  '^  on  to  the  rescue  of  the  standard,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  your  chief!''  Then  perceiving  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  kno^v  what  to  make  of  her,  she  continued 
in  a  tone  no  less  sonorous,  **  I  am  Laurentia  Ogulnia  ! 
and  I  am  come  to  lead  you  to  victory,  or  to  die  upon 
the  field !"  Whereupon,  being  recognised,  such  of 
the  soldiers  as  were  not  particularly  occupied,  greeted 
c2 
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her  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  other  signs  of  derision 
and  mockery,  while  those  who  were  too  much  en- 
grossed by  their  own  affairs  to  participate  in  the 
merriment,  paid  no  more  attention  to  her  words  than 
if  she  had  addressed  them  to  the  winds. 

Somewhat  disappointed  by  so  chilling  a  reception 
when  she  had  calculated  on  a  warm  one,  **  These 
ruffians  !"  said  she  to  her  aides  cle  camj)f  *'  have  nut 
sense  enough  to  respect  bravery  in  petticoats;  never- 
theless, we  must  not  despair;  let  us  cut  our  way  to 
the  side  of  the  illustrious  champion  himself,  who  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  us;"  and  suiting  her  actions 
to  her  words,  she  began  hacking  and  hewing  on  all 
sides  of  her,  with  a  courage  and  perseverance  that 
would  scarcely  have  done  discredit  to  a  veteran  of 
the  stronger  sex,  and  which  certainly  far  transcended 
any  similar  display  made  by  a  lady,  even  at  a  period 
when  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  '*  loveliest  portion 
of  the  human  race,"  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
deeds  of  arms,  and  feats  of  heroism,  in  the  intestinal 
wars  of  the  empire.* 

*  At  the  siege  of  Teracina,  Triaria,  the  wife  of  Lucius  \'itel- 
lius,  is  said  to  have  appeared  among  the  troops,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
exulting  in  the  carnage  that  laid  waste  the  town,  and  according 
to  Tacitus,  "  adding  insult  and  mockery  to  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  "  The  character  of  Laurentia  Ogulnia  is  not,  therefore,  so 
"  far-fetched,''  or  so  much  caricatured,  as  the  uninitiated  reader 
might  suppose. 
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By  these  exertions  of  hers,  she  at  length  actually 
made  her  way  to  the  side  of  her  husband,  who  with 
his  sword  died  in  blood,  and  his  garments  streaming 
with  gore,  was  at  the  moment  of  her  approach  em- 
ployed in  warding  off  the  attack  of  a  large  body  of 
his  adversaries,  against  whom  his  own  troops  were 
with  difficulty  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  Utter- 
ing a  hoarse  shout  as  she  assumed  her  position  by  his 
side,  "Victory  or  death!"  cried  she  repeatedly; 
**  victory  or  death,  I  say!  —  Down  with  ye,  mis- 
creants!—  Down  with  ye,  base  dogs,  I  say  !"  —  and 
as  she  pronounced  these  contemptuous  epithets,  she 
kept  pricking  the  enemy  with  the  point  of  her  spear, 
after  a  manner  so  savage  and  desperate,  that  the 
very  bravest  of  them  were  appalled*,  and  almost  felt 
inclined  to  succumb,  under  the  idea,  natural  (though 
erroneous)  as  it  was,  that  Pallas,  or  Bellona,  or  some 
other  martial  deity  of  the  weaker  sex,  had  descended 
upon  earth,  and  armed  herself  with  spear  and  buck- 
ler, in  defence  of  the  Praetorians,  the  most  impious 
reprobates  in  the  whole  empire.  Notwithstanding 
the  temporary  panic  inspired  by  her  attack,  it  soon, 
however,  became  evident  to  the  heroine,  as  well  as  to 
her  husband,  that  the  troops  of  the  Consul  were  ex- 
tremely likely  to  •*  have  the  best  of  it,"  and  remain 
masters  of  the  field.  In  fuct  the  retrograde  move- 
ment commenced   by   the  Praetorians  at  the  time  of 
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her  arrival,  though  checked  for  an  instant,  was  pre- 
sently resumed  on  the  discovery  of  her  mere  mortal 
nature  by  the  enemy,  and  the  consequent  renewal  of 
their  onset  with  as  much  fury  as  before.  Pressed 
upon  by  her  own  partisans,  and  closely  followed  by 
the  foe,  the  disappointed  Amazon,  now  therefore  ac- 
tually found  herself  in  the  performance  of  a  quick 
retreat,  together  with  her  aides  de  camp,  the  Prse- 
fect,  and  the  rest. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  vanquished  party  were  chased 
along  the  streets,  the  spectators  at  the  windows  kept 
cheering  on  their  pursuers,  and  giving  testimony  of 
a  joy  little  short  of  frantic  at  their  defeat.  Nor  did 
these  transports  seem  to  proceed  from  any  pecu- 
liar feeling  of  favour  towards  the  conquerors,^  inas- 
much as  the  same  populace  who  now  so  vehemently 
applauded  the  Consular  troops  for  their  success,  had 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  on  several  former  occa- 
sions, been  equally  ready  to  bestow  their  applause 
on  the  Praetorians  when  the  scales  turned  on  their 
side.  In  short,  this  strange  and  infatuated  mob 
appeared  in  their  whole  conduct  to  be  actuated  by 
no  other  motive  or  principle,  than  a  love  of  good 
luck  in  the  abstract,  and  an  irrational  contempt  for 
those  to  whom  the  chances  of  war  had  been  less 
favourable  than  to  their  competitors ;  an  ungenerous 
feeling  which  is  well  known  to  have  been  extremely 
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common  amongst  the  Romans  of  that  period  in 
general,  though  not  always  so  unequivocally  dis- 
played as  on  the  occasion  chronicled  above. 

As  they  were  thus  hurried  along  with  the  tide, 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  who  still  contrived  to  keep  close 
to  her  husband,  took  occasion  to  inquire  at  him  what 
measures  he  proposed  to  adopt  next,  either  for  the 
recovery  of  the  day,  or  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  ?  "  For,"  added  she,  *'  I  must  say  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  promising, — nay, 
rather  gloomy  than  otherwise, —  and  though  it  would 
be  extremely  wrong  in  us  to  acknowledge  ourselves 
defeated,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  we  have 
not  gained  so  decisive  and  brilliant  a  victory  as  could 
be  wished,  or  as  we  had  a  good  right  to  expect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fray.'' 

**  No,"  replied  the  Praefect :  **  I  do  not  attempt 
to  conceal  from  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  have 
met  with  a  check,  and  that  these  rascally  legions  of 
the  Consul  are  following  at  our  heels  much  too  closely 
to  be  agreeable.  Our  men,  too,  are  dispirited  by  the 
loss  of  their  standard,  —  for  they  were  never  able  to 
recover  it  from  the  enemy  after  I  had  thrown  it 
away, — and  so  worn  out  and  wearied  that  they  have 
scarcely  strength  enough  left  even  to  retreat.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  all  things  considered,  our  best 
plan  will   be   to  withdraw  for  the   present  into  the 
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camp,  and  there  shut  ourselves  up  ;  a  measure  which 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  effecting,  seeing  and 
considering  that  our  pursuers  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment driving  us  before  them  towards  our  place  of 
refuge." 

'^  Tt  is  a  good  plan,"  replied  his  wife;  "  I  approve 
of  it;"  and  turning  towards  her  two  constant  fol- 
lowers, *'  Vibius  Puppius  and  Basilides,  my  good 
friends,"  said  she,  *'  do  you  hear  what  he  says?  We 
are  going  to  the  camp,  where  we  shall  be  out  of 
danger,  and  I  hope  quite  comfortable.  Mind,  there- 
fore, that  you  keep  close  to  us  ;  do  not  lag  behind, 
or  you  may  be  lost." 

"  Sweetest  Laurentia  !  you  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Vibius  Puppius. 

"  Hassuredly,"  added  Basilides;  '*  Oh  ow  appy  I 
am  that  we  are  running  away  !" 

This  little  colloquy  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Prae- 
fect,  it  seemed  to  remind  him  of  something  which  he 
had  previously  overlooked,  and  addressing  his  fond 
spouse,  '*  What  has  becon^e  of  Thusnelda  ?"  said  he, 
with  an  abruptness  quite  startling,  and  which  clearly 
indicated  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  reply. 

'•  Thusnelda,"  repeated  the  dame,  ''  Oh  !  why, 
what  should  have  become  of  her?  She  is  moping  at 
home,  I  suppose,  in  her  usual  way.  I  remember  at 
least  that  I  left  her  there  onlv  a  few  hours  since,  for 
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she  had  not  courage  enough  to  accompany  me  to  the 
field." 

**  Then,  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  I  will 
return  home  for  her  myself,  and  fetch  her  away.  She 
shall  go  with  us  to  the  camp,  and  share  our  fate, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

**  Rash  man  !"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "what  do 
you  mean?  How  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
return  home  to  the  palace,  and  come  back  again  to 
the  camp  (where  we  almost  are  already)  before  it  is 
invested  by  the  enemy,  as  it  assuredly  will  be  without 
delay  if  they  know  what  they  are  about  ?  The  thing 
is  quite  ridiculous.  And  besides,  who  is  to  command 
the  soldiers  in  the  mean  time,  and  conduct  them  in 
their  retreat  ?" 

**  Vibius  Puppius  shall  be  the  man,"  replied  Vita- 
lianus ;  **  [  will  trust  to  his  generalship  as  to  my 
own." 

**  Thanks  to  our  lord  and  god !"  cried  Vibius 
Puppius.  ^'  How  accurate  is  his  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter, and  his  judgment  of  mankind." 

*^  JBombax  ! — stuff!"  exclaimed  the  Amazon.  "I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  such  nonsense  talked  in  my  pre- 
sence. Why  who  in  his  right  senses  would  think  of 
giving  the  command  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to  such 
a  monkey  as  Vibius  Puppius,  even  when  they  are 
running  away  I  And  all,  too.  for  what?  Why,  just 
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because  an  elderly  reprobate  with  a  faithful  wife,  has 
become  enamoured  of  a  baby-faced  moppet,  and  can- 
not bear  to  deprive  himself  of  her  company  for  a 
single  day.     It  is  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured." 

"  Suppose,  then,"  suggested  the  Praefect,  *'  that  I 
send  Basilides  and  Vibius  Puppius  to  fetch  the  dam- 
sel, instead  of  going  for  her  myself?" 

*'  Oh,  sweet  Hogulnia,"  whispered  Basilides,  "  do 
not  let  me  be  hexposed  to  the  danger  if  you  can  elp." 

"Nor  me  to  the  temptation,  —  for  the  damsel  is 
beautiful,"  added  Vibius  Puppius,  in  the  same  voice. 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  plan  will 
never  do."  And  then  not  well  knowing  what  reason 
to  allege  for  her  determination  not  to  part  with  either 
of  her  beaux,  she  began  gradually  to  come  into  the 
views  of  her  liege  lord,  and  said,  *'  Well,  well,  I  sup- 
pose you  must  have  your  own  way  in  the  business  ;  it 
is  of  no  use  trying  to  make  you  act  reasonably. 
Suppose,  however,  I  take  the  command  of  the  troops 
myself,  and  conduct  them  to  the  camp,  while  you 
return  home  to  the  palace  as  quietly  as  you  can,  and 
when  you  come  back  with  Thusnelda,  I  will  take 
good  care  to  have  one  of  the  small  postern  gates  on 
the  north  side  open  for  your  admittance." 

"Excellent!"  said  the  Praefect,  **  nothing  could 
be  better  arranged.     So  let  it  be." 

This  conversation,  as  I   have  already  said,   took 
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place  during-  the  retreat  of  the  vanquished  troops ; 
and  by  the  time  it  was  concluded,  the  whole  party  had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  the  two 
hills  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  become  united  into 
one ;  the  road  at  this  point,  therefore,  suddenly  be- 
coming- steep,  more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of  con- 
fusion took  place  amongst  the  fugitives  as  they  as- 
cended the  hill,  (closely  pressed  by  their  pursuers  as 
they  were)  and  the  Prsefect,  true  to  his  purpose,  dex- 
terously availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  draw  off 
from  the  crowd,  and  elude  the  observation  both  of 
his  enemies  and  friends,  while  he  effected  his  escape. 
In  this  object  he  was  further  facilitated  by  the  in- 
creasing darkness  of  the  hour,  (for  the  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close,)  and  the  circumstance  of  his  vicinity  to  a 
small  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  behind  which  he 
slipped  unperceived,  and  then,  changing  his  course, 
threaded  the  various  bye-lanes  and  dark  passages 
along  the  summit  of  the  Viminal,  with  a  dexterity 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Vibius  Puppius 
himself.  Thus,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  and  closely 
wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  he  reached  the  Temple 
of  vEsculapius,  where,  hurried  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  forbear  stopping  a  few  moments  in  order  to  ol!er 
up  a  brief  prayer  to  the  deified  professor  of  the 
healing  art,  on  account  of  a  slight  cut  which  he  had 
received  upon  one  of  his  fingers  during  the  fight,  and 
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which  still  continued  to  give  him  a  certain  portion  of 
uneasiness.  This  ceremony  ended,  he  resumed  his 
march,  and  ere  long  reached  another  edifice  of  the 
sacred  class,  dedicated  to  a  certain  goddess  bearing 
the  ominous  appellation  of  Mala  Fortuna,  or  Bad 
Luck,  and  to  whom  his  countrymen  were  probably 
in  the  habit  of  offering  divine  honours  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  religious  of  our  own  times  are  said 
to  **  hold  a  candle  "  to  the  venerable  Nicholas,  the 
author  and  originator  of  all  unluckiness.  Shunning 
this  temple,  as  he  would  have  shunned  a  lazar-house, 
he  hastened  onwards  till  he  had  perambulated  the 
whole  length  of  the  Viminal,  and  again  descending 
into  the  vale,  wound  round  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline, 
passed  through  the  Suburra,  and  arrived  at  the 
palace,  without  having  once  been  detected  or  inter- 
rupted in  the  course  of  his  progress,  either  by  the 
rebels  or  the  troops. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TRAVELS  THROUGH  THE  PALACE. 

He  entered  the  vestibule,  and  the  place  seemed  a 
desert.  The  janitors  usually  in  attendance  had  dis- 
appeared ;  he  called  them,  but  they  came  not ;  his 
summons  was  disregarded,  or  unheard.  The  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  and  the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps, 
alone  interrupted  the  awful  silence  which  pre- 
vailed. 

He  penetrated  into  the  interior;  still  nobody  was 
to  be  seen.  The  immense  apartments,  with  their 
gilded  roofs,  inlaid  floors,  marble  walls,  and  purple 
furniture,  were  all  equally  solitary,  all  equally  silent, 
all  equally  gloomy  and  oppressive  to  the  feelings  of 
the  intruder,  their  now  sole  occupant. 

Dispirited  and  aghast,  he  wandered  on  from  room 
to  room,  still  hoping  to  meet  with  some  lingering  mem- 
ber of  his  household, — some  solitary  remnant  of  the 
numerous  host  who  had  so  lately  fed  at  his  board,  but 
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who  had  now,  to  all  appearance,  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  need.     But  his  search  proved  fruitless ; 
not  a  single  individual   could  he  find  ;  and  so  de- 
pressed was  his  mind  at  a  condition  of  things  upon 
which   he    certainly   had    not    calculated    when    he 
returned,  that  he  scarcely  paused  to  consider  whether 
it  was  likely  Thusnelda  had  departed  with  the  rest;  but 
at  once  concluded  she  was  gone;  under  which  suppo- 
sition he  was  about  to  leave  the  house  himself,  when 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
investigated  the  small  chamber  where  his  wife  and  the 
young  barbarian  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  their 
work,  and  of  which  I  have  already  several  times  made 
mention  under  the  modernised,  and,  perhaps,  not  very 
appropriate   appellation  of  their   boudoir.     To   this 
room,  consequently,  he  directed  his  steps  ;  and  after 
passing  through  some  forty  or  fifty  intervening  apart- 
ments,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  corridors,  all 
in  the  same  state  of  vacuity  as  the  rest  of  the  house, 
he    at    length    reached    the    destined    goal ;  —  so 
wearied  and  dispirited,  however,  that,  what  with  his 
walk,  and  what  with  the  fear  of  being  disappointed 
after  all,  he  had  scarcely  strength  and  courage  enough 
left  to  unclose  the  door,  and  assure  himself  of  his 
fate.     And  while  he  thus  stood  hesitating  what  to 
do,  on  the  outside  of  the  barrier,  he  thought  he  heard 
a  soft,  sweet,  plaintive  voice,  pronouncing  something 
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which  resembled  a  lament,  within.  But  though  the 
accents  were  mellifluous,  the  language  was  very 
evidently  of  the  most  harsh  and  guttural  kind,  and 
altogether  unlike  any  of  those  civilized  tongues 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  either  from 
the  lips  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  their  neighbours  to 
the  south.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  these  barbaric 
sounds  reach  his  ear,  than  he  at  once  knew  from 
whom  they  must  proceed,  and  his  heart  was  joyful  at 
the  discovery. 

*'It  is  my  sweet  little  German,  talking  her  native 
tongue,"  said  he  to  himself:  "  no  one  else  could  pro- 
nounce such  abominable  words  in  so  divine  a  voice. 
The  bird  is  still  safe  in  the  cage,  and  I  have 
not  had  my  walk  home  for  nothing.  But  what  is 
she  whining  about  so  piteously  ? — and  to  whom  is 
she  speaking,  if  not  to  herself?" 

With  those  words,  he  unclosed  the  door,  and  enter- 
ing the  apartment,  beheld  the  damsel  walking  slowly 
to  and  fro,  with  an  agitated  air,  and  a  countenance 
strongly  indicative  of  alarm.  She  was  all  by  herself, 
and  had  very  evidently  been  pronouncing  a  soliloquy 
or  monologue,  in  the  dialect  of  her  father-land. 

'^Adorable  Thusnelda!"  said  Vitalianus,  in  an 
insinuating  tone,  as  he  intruded  on  her  solitude. 

Thusnelda  started,  looked  at  him,  and  uttered  a 
shriek.     '^  What  do  I  behold  ?"   cried   she,  convul- 
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sively.     **  Oh,   Praefect,   are  you  amongst  the  living 
still  V 

"  Scarcely,"  replied  the  great  man  ;  and  then,  per- 
ceiving that  she  looked  more  startled  than  before, 
probably  under  the  idea  that  she  beheld  a  larva,  or  a 
cacodaemon  come  to  carry  her  away,  he  added,  **  fear 
not,  my  Thusnelda ;  I  am  still  in  the  flesh  ;  although 
it  is  true  that  since  I  was  last  in  your  divine  presence, 
I  have  endured  enough  to  kill  any  one  less  vigorous 
than  myself,  or  my  royal  master  Maximin,  who  is  a 
giant.  Nevertheless,  the  severest  of  my  trials  has 
been  the  dread  I  entertained  of  losing  my  beloved 
Thusnelda  herself." 

After  this  little  compliment,  he  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion her  about  what  had  happened  in  the  palace  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  more  especially  since  the  de- 
parture of  his  wife;  "for,"  said  he,  **  you  cannot 
conceive  how  much  shocked  and  astonished  I  was  to 
find  the  palace  so  completely  empty  on  my  return  : 
tell  me,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  what  caused  the 
desertion  of  the  household,  and  for  what  reason  I 
now  find  you,  apparently,  the  only  occupant  of  this 
immense  residence  V* 

Unto  which  questions,  Thusnelda  replied  briefly 
by  informing  him,  that  soon  after  Laurentia  Ogulnia 
quitted  the  palace,  the  domestics  had  become  alarmed 
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by  the  reports  brought  from  various  quarters  touch- 
ing the  result  of  the  conflict,  and  the  fate  of  the  com- 
manders ;  that  these  reports  were,  for  the  most  part, 
ridiculously  exaggerated,  and  almost  always  unfa- 
vourable to  their  master,  who  was  at  one  time  repre- 
sented as  dying  of  his  wounds,  and  at  another  as 
actually  dead,  while  his  troops  were  affirmed  to  have 
been  massacred  to  a  man,  his  wife  taken  prisoner,  and 
Basilides  whipped  to  death. 

*'This  disastrous  intelligence  had  a  strong  efl'ect  on 
their  minds,"  said  she,  "  and  they  unanimously  de- 
termined that  the  law  of  self-preservation  fully  jus- 
tified them  in  quitting  the  palace  before  the  victo- 
rious Consul  could  take  possession  of  it,  and  cause 
the  whole  of  them  to  be  slain.  In  the  midst  of  their 
fright,  I  must  say,  however,  that  they  were  not  ne- 
glectful of  my  safety  any  more  than  of  their  own ;  for 
they  strongly  urged  me  to  accompany  them  in  their 
flight,  and  represented  the  awful  consequences  of  my 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  and  tri- 
umphant foe.  Neither  was  I  insensible  to  what  they 
said.  But  whither  could  I  fly? — that  was  the  ques- 
tion. I  was  a  stranger  in  the  metropolis ;  friendless 
and  unprotected  as  a  stray  lamb  in  the  forest ;  and  I 
knew  not  where  to  seek  an  asylum  should  I  quit  the 
only  roof  which  had  sheltered  me  since  I  was  torn 
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from  my  paternal  hearth.  I  accordingly  resisted  their 
persuasions,  and,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  determined  to 
remain  where  I  was,  at  all  hazards.'^ 

**  And  well  have  you  done,"  replied  the  Praefect. 
*'  May  I  not  hope,  however,  that  you  were  not  solely 
influenced  by  the  considerations  you  have  alleged, 
but  that  a  certain  tender, — or  at  least  a  favourable, 
recollection  of  the  individual  under  whose  roof  you 
had  dwelt,  partly  induced  you  to  remain?" 

"I  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude,"  answered 
the  damsel,  somewhat  evasively  ;  *'  nor  do  T  desire  to 
entertain  any  but  a  favourable  feeling  towards  the 
husband  of  my  friend, — towards  one  whom  I  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  a  guardian  during  the 
period  of  my  exile, — or  captivity, — for  such  may  I 
term  my  forced  residence  beneath  his  roof." 

*' These  are  measured  terms  of  approbation,"  re- 
plied Vitalianus,  "  how  little  do  they  correspond  to 
the  warmth  of  my  own  sentiments,  adorable  Thus- 
nelda,  in  your  behalf! — Sweet  girl !  you  are  the  idol 
of  my  soul !" 

To  this  speech,  pronounced  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy  as  it  was,  the  damsel  felt  little  inclination  to 
reply.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  answering,  she 
proceeded  to  inquire  of  her  companion,  what  were 
his  reasons  for  returning  home  ?  And,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed,  whe- 
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ther  it  was  not  imprudent  in  him  to  have  sought  a 
place  so  unfit  for  concealment  as  his  own  residence  ? 
Unto  which  interrogatories  he  replied,  *'  Lovely 
Thusnelda,  you  speak  judiciously  ;  your  words  prove 
you  to  be  no  less  wise  than  beautiful ;  for  it  was  very 
imprudent  in  me  to  return  to  a  place  where  I  well 
knew  my  enemies  would  be  sure  to  search  for  me  the 
first  thing.  You  ought,  however,  to  be  the  last 
person  to  find  fault  with  me  for  my  fool-hardiness, 
seeing  that  my  only  reason  for  thus  risking  my  life 
was  my  dread  of  your  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  —  generally,  —  or  more  especially,  into  those 
of  an  atrocious  young  rebel  and  reprobate  who  leads 
on  the  rest,  and  whom  I  strongly  suspect  to  entertain 
designs  very  inimical  to  your  respectability,  and 
future  well  being  in  life.  Setting  aside  all  interested 
considerations,  therefore,  I  have  returned  home  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rescuing  you  from  this 
horrible  fate,  and  conducting  you  to  a  place  where 
you  will  not  only  be  secure,  but,  I  trust,  happy, 
in  the  society  of  those  to  whom  you  are  habituated, 
and  by  whom  you  are  beloved,  amiable  creature,  with 
an  intensity  which  I  should  in  vain  endeavour  to 
describe.  My  words  are  inadequate  to  portray  the 
transports  with  which  I  thus  offer  an  asylum  to  the 
idol  of  my  heart." 
Thusnelda  listened  to  this  fine,  flourishing,  mouthy 
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speech  in  profound  silence.  Strange  to  say,  she  did 
not  appear  to  reciprocate  the  transports  of  her  friend 
to  their  full  extent,  even  if  she  responded  to  them  at 
all.  She  perhaps  doubted  the  professions  of  disinter- 
estedness with  which  he  thought  proper  to  qualify  the 
enthusiastic  and  complimentary  tenor  of  his  address. 

Perceiving  that  she  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
reflection,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
instead  of  embracing  his  offers  with  the  joy  and 
readiness  which  he  had  expected,  Vitalianus  felt 
somewhat  discontented,  if  not  absolutely  indignant, 
at  her  indifference ;  besides  which,  he  considered 
that  he  had  but  little  time  to  spare,  and  that  as  she 
was  completely  in  his  power,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  employ  entreaties  where  commands  were 
available,  and  must  necessarily  be  so  much  more 
eflScacious.  These  considerations  inducing  him  to 
change  his  tone,  "  Woman  !"  said  he,  sternly,  *'  do  not 
suppose  that  because  I  have  condescended  to  use  the 
language  of  supplication,  my  requests  are  to  be  re~ 
fused.  I  have  returned  home  at  the  peril  of  my 
life,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  carrying  you  back  with  me  to  my  place  of 
refuge,  and  be  assured  I  shall  not  relinquish  my 
design  on  account  of  any  foolish  caprice  of  yours. 
Come,  simpleton,  let  us  be  off." 

So    saying,  and   without  waiting  for  a  reply,   he 
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seized  her  by  the  hand.  She  saw  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  resist ;  even  had  she  been  more  determined 
upon  resistance  than  she  was.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  her  mind  was  in  a  vacillating  state,  and  that  her 
reluctance  to  accompany  the  Prsefect  in  his  retreat 
was  scarcely  greater  than  her  dread  of  being  left 
behind  him  in  the  deserted  palace.  She  accordingly 
did  not  manifest  any  decided  opposition  to  his  will, 
but  submitted  to  be  led  from  the  apartment  with  a 
degree  of  composure  which  at  once  did  credit  to  her 
philosophy,  and  proved  the  firmness  of  her  nerves. 

Perceiving  this  favourable  change,  and  pluming 
himself  on  his  own  good  management,  •*  Well,"  said 
Vitalianus,  with  his  usual  familiarity,  as  they  hurried 
along,  ^*  well,  my  dear  Thusnelda,  I  must  say  your 
sex  are  the  most  inexplicable  creatures  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  long  while  before  a  man  makes  you  out. 
Here  might  I  have  stood  for  an  hour,  flattering  you, 
and  entreating  you,  and  paying  you  compliments, 
without  gaining  my  ends,  or  meeting  with  any  other 
return  than  downcast  looks  and  unamiable  refusals 
to  my  prayers.  But  no  sooner  do  I  frown  and  look 
unamiable  myself,  than  you  suddenly  lose  your 
haughtiness,  and  lay  aside  your  reluctance,  and  sub- 
mit with  a  good  grace  to  the  commands  which  I  have 
most  ungraciously  pronounced.  There  is  nothing 
like  firmness  with  a  female  after  all." 
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Thusnelda  smiled.  "  There  may  be  something  in 
what  you  say,"  whispered  she.  Then,  either  with  a 
view  to  changing  the  subject,  or  because  she  was 
really  anxious  to  be  informed  about  what  she  asked, 
she  continued,  '*  but  tell  me,  Vitalianus,  where  are 
we  going  to,  now  ?  How  do  you  propose  to  reach 
the  camp,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  situated 
quite  at  the  other  side  of  the  city,  —  some  miles  otf; 
—  and  as  the  streets  are  probably  in  a  sad  state  of 
confusion,  nay,  perhaps  filled  with  the  victorious 
troops,  we  shall  surely  run  some  risk  of  being  cap- 
tured as  we  pass  through  them,  ere  we  have  com- 
pleted the  journey." 

*'  Very  likely  we  should,  were  we  to  enter  them," 
replied  the  Prsefect.  '*  I  propose,  however,  to  per- 
form the  whole  journey  to  the  camp  without  once 
quitting  the  palace." 

*'  How  can  that  be  possible  ?"  asked  Thusnelda, 
with  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

*'  I  will  tell  you,"  rejoined  the  Praefect ;  "  or 
rather,"  added  he,  *'  I  would  tell  you  were  a  verbal 
explanation  necessary  when  you  are  just  about  to 
witness  the  thing  with  your  own  eyes,  which  will 
render  it  far  more  clear  to  your  comprehension  than 
any  words  which  I  could  employ." 

*'  Nevertheless,"  said  the  damsel,  "  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  a  little  about  it  first,  for  I  cannot  help 
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thinking  you  are  laughing-  at  me.  What,  indeed, 
can  you  possibly  mean  by  saying  that  we  can  go  all 
the  way  across  the  city,  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  Quirinal,  without  going  out  of  the 
house?" 

**  I  did  not  exactly  say  that,"  replied  the  other, 
**  we  may  be  obliged  to  quit  the  house,  but  we  need 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  palace." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  O  Vitalianus,"  said  the 
nymph  ;  **  you  are  now  even  more  incomprehensible 
than  before." 

'*  Very  probably,"  answered  the  Praefect ;  *'  but  it 
is  because  you  are  a  little  simpleton,  and  moreover,  a 
barbarian,  that  you  find  yourself  so  much  puzzled  by 
what  I  say.  The  most  unenlightened  of  the  citizens 
would  require  no  explanation  of  that  which  seems 
such  a  mystery  to  you." 

"  Pity  my  ignorance  then,  and  enlighten  me  too," 
said  the  interesting  native  of  the  wilds. 

*' Well,"  said  the  Praifect,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  strange  that  you  should  have  lived 
so  long  in  the  palace,  — for  if  I  rightly  recollect,  you 
have  now  been  our  guest  for  upwards  of  a  year, — 
and  still  know  so  little  about  it." 

"  Why,  how  should  I  know  more  about  it,"  said 
Thusnelda,  ''  when,  as  you  are  well  aware,  I  have 
never  been   permitted  to  go  beyond  a  few  of  the 
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principal  rooms,  ordinarily  inhabited  by  your  lady 
and  yourself?  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  it  is  an 
immense  large  rambling  place,  and  extends  to  a  great 
distance, — much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Palatine, — 
but  that  is  all  the  information  tou^ihing  it  which  I 
possess." 

"  True,"  replied  Vitalianus,  *'  I  had  forgotten 
that,  as  a  hostage,  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to 
keep  you  under  a  certain  degree  of  restraint.  How- 
ever, it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  keep  you  in  igno- 
rance as  well  ;  and  I  will  explain  what  you  wish  as 
distinctly  as  I  can.  You  must  know,  then,"  con- 
tinued he,  '*  that  the  residence  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  emperors,  and  originally  called  the  palace, 
because  it  was  built  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  has  been 
gradually  enlarged  by  successive  sovereigns  till  it  has 
now  actually  become  more  extensive  than  any  city  in 
the  empire,  except  Rome  itself;*  and  as  Antioch  is 
well  known  to  contain  nearly  half  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, (to  say  nothing  of  Alexandria  which  is  little 
less  populous,)  you  may  from  this  simple  fact  form 
something  like  an  estimate  of  its  size.  Of  its  shape, 
no  verbal  description  could  give  you  an  idea, 
nor  of  the  manner  in  which  one  part  is  connected 

*  For  this  fact,  (incredible  as  it  seems),  we  have  the  authority 
of  Herodian.  Another  writer  has  assured  us  that  the  palace 
reached    all  round  Rome. 
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with  another,  and  the  whole  with  the  building  on 
the  Palatine.  You  will  be  better  able  to  judge 
when  you  have  seen  it,  as  you  soon  will,  yourself. 
All  T  shall  say  in  the  meanwhile,  is  that  it  nearly 
encompasses  the  whole  metropolis,  and  connects 
the  remote  Gardens  of  Geta  (on  the  Janiculum) 
with  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  (an  the  Quirinal) 
which,  as  of  course  you  know,  are  situated  exactly 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  and  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  Praetorian  Camp." 

"  How  extraordinary  !"  cried  Thusnelda ;  "  and 
how  ridiculous  too,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so. 
What  would  my  unsophisticated  countrymen  think 
of  a  residence  appropriated  to  the  use  of  an  indivi- 
dual being  large  enough  to  contain  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  long  enough  to  reach  all 
round  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  ?  Assuredly 
they  would  laugh." 

"  I  dare  say  they  would,"  said  the  Praefect;  **  but 
then  you  know  they  are  barbarians ;  a  Roman  empe- 
ror cannot  live  in  a  hut.  However,"  continued  he, 
"  here  we  are,  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  staircase 
which  leads  down  the  side  of  the  Palatine  into  the 
vale  below." 

And  in  effect  as  he  spoke,  Thusnelda  saw  a  broad 
flight  of  rough-hewn  stone  steps  before  her,  apparently 
of  interminable  length,  the  lower  portion   of  them 
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being  veiled  in  darkness,  so  that  they  had  the  appear- 
ance of  descending  into  a  black  bottomless  pit,  or  un- 
fathomable abyss,  quite  frightful  to  behold.  Her 
companion,  however,  being  provided  with  a  lamp,  she 
perceived  as  she  went  down,  that  this  flight,  though 
of  great  extent,  at  last  terminated  in  a  vaulted 
passage,  of  the  same  width  as  the  stairs,  and  paved 
with  similar  blocks  of  rough-hewn  stone.  A  strong, 
heavy,  massive-looking  door  was  visible  at  the  far- 
ther end. 

'*  I  trust  I  have  not  forgotten  the  keys,"  said  the 
Praefect,  as  he  approached  this  formidable  barrier  : 
then  fumbling  within  the  folds  of  his  dress,  and 
drawing  out  a  clavium  fasciculus  of  considerable 
size,  **  no,'*  said  he,  **  I  believe  it  is  one  of  these, 
though  I  scarcely  know  which  :  let  me  try." 

"Give  me  the  lamp,"  said  Thusnelda;  "I  will 
hold  it  while  you  examine  them,  and  select  the  one 
you  want." 

*'  Take  it,"  said  the  gallant  man,  *'  though  I  regret 
much  that  your  fair  fingers  should  run  any  risk 
of  being  contaminated  by  the  oil,  well  clarified  and 
odoriferous  as  it  is." 

Having  both  his  hands  at  liberty,  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  scrutinize  the  several  keys  upon  the  bunch, 
or  fasciculus,  one  by  one ;  and  after  a   lengthened 
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examination,  singled  out  a  huge  rusty  piece  of  iron, 
of  a  complicated  form,  which  he  judged  to  be  adapted 
to  the  lock ;  nevertheless,  upon  putting  it  to  the 
proof,  it  was  found  wanting,  for  it  would  not  turn  in 
the  wards.  After  much  pushing  and  thrusting, 
therefore,  to  no  purpose,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  it,  and  trying  a  similar  experiment 
with  another;  which  also  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
renewed  the  attempt  with  a  third,  and  even  with  a 
fourth.  But  he  still  laboured  in  vain ;  the  door 
remained  fast ;  ^nd  getting  out  of  patience  at  an  ob- 
stacle upon  which  he  had  not  calculated,  '*  The 
Furies  seize  the  keys  !"  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice ; 
*'  what  can  be  the  matter  with  them  ?  Surely  they 
are  not  the  right  ones  after  all.  *And  yet,''  added 
he,  thoughtfully,  "  I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be 
either ;  for  Laurentia  and  myself  never  suffer  them 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  one  or  other  of  us  for  a  moment. 
We  are  not  the  people  to  put  more  trust  in  our  slaves 
or  servants  than  we  can  help,  you  may  be  sure." 

"Try  another,"  said  Thusnelda ;  "you  may  yet 
find  one  that  will  do." 

"  Yes, — assuredly,"  replied  her  companion,  and  he 
followed  her  advice.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
In  vain  did  he  thrust,  and  shove,  and  strain,  till  he 
was  black  in  the  face.     The  obstinacy  of  the  lock 
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was  unconquerable ;  it  seemed  to  set  his  puny  efforts 
at  defiance,  and  laugh  him  to  scorn  as  a  thing  of  no 
value  or  account. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  new  thought  seemed  to  occur  to 
him  ;  he  turned  pale  and  trembled  as  the  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  wife  of  his  heart  had  played 
him  a  most  abominable  trick,  —  a  trick  which  none  of 
his  countrymen  had  been  ever  known  to  overlook, 
and  which  he  himself,  of  all  men  living,  would  have 
been  the  last  to  pardon  or  forget.  Giving  vent  to 
his  fears,  therefore,  in  an  under  voice,  scarce  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  '*  Is  it  possible,  —  is  it  a  thing 
credible,"  said  he,  "  that  these  keys  can  be  adul- 
terous ?^  —  forged  by  my  wife,  and  given  to  me 
instead  of  the  true,  which  for  her  own  wicked  pur- 
poses she  retains  herself?"  —  and  then  making  an 
appeal  to  his  companion,  **  Do  you  believe  it  possi- 
ble," continued  he,  '*that  so  sweet  a  creature  as 
Laurentia  could  be  guilty  of  the  monstrous  crime  of 
counterfeiting  her  husband's  keys  ?  —  a  husband  too, 
so  indulgent  as  myself,  who,  as  you  well  know,  was 
always  ready  to  forgive  any  of  the  little  errors  and 
transgressions  into  which  she  mi^ht  be  hurried  by  the 
warmth  of  her  feelings  and  the  tenderness  of  her 
heart.     What  was  it  to  me,  for  instance,  that  she  en- 

*  This  was  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  keys  counterfeited  by  a 
man's  wife. 
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couraged  a  lover  or  so  ?  I  sympathised  with  the 
weakness,  and  judged  mildly  of  the  offence.  But  to 
counterfeit  my  keys  !  —  oh,  hideous  criminality  ! — oh, 
unpardonable  wickedness !  —  oh,  act  of  turpitude 
which  our  ancestors  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  republic 
classed  with  the  most  abominable  crimes,  and  deemed 
equally  worthy  of  punishment  with  unfaithfulness  to 
one's  bed,  or  the  assassination  of  one's  own  off- 
spring!" 

Thusnelda  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  asserting 
it  as  her  firm  conviction  that  his  wife  was  wholly  in- 
capable of  the  offence  of  which  he  suspected  her, 
and  that  if  the  keys  were  really  counterfeit,  they 
must  have  been  forged  by  somebody  else.  '*  And  do 
not  despair  too  soon,"  added  she,  *'  you  have  not 
tried  them  all ;  you  may  yet  find  the  right  one  on  the 
bunch.*'  Thus  encouraged,  he  again  renewed  the 
attempt;  and  without  detailing  particulars,  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  that  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts, 
he  at  last  found  a  key,  which  if  not  the  proper  one, 
was  at  least  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  lock  to  turn 
in  the  wards,  and  withdraw  the  bolt :  the  door  was 
accordingly  unclosed,  and  no  sooner  was  it  opened 
than  a  strong  breeze  rushed  in,  almost  extinguishing 
the  lamp,  and  plainly  announcing  to  Thusnelda  thai 
she  was  about  to  emerge  into  the  open  air. 

**Take  care  of  the  light,  or  it  will  be  out,*'  said 
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the  Prsefect.  "  Shield  the  flame  from  the  wind  with 
your  hand,  for  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  for  it 
again." 

Doing  as  she  was  bid,  and  passing  through  the 
door,  she  found  herself  in  a  portico,  supported  by  a 
row  of  pillars  on  each  side,  but  otherwise  unclosed, 
and  affording  her  a  full  view  of  the  clear,  bright, 
moon-lit  firmament,  with  a  few  light  fleecy  clouds, 
flitting  across  it  here  and  there.  The  Prsefect  closed 
the  door  carefully  behind  him,  relocked  it,  and  pock- 
eted the  key.  Then  taking  the  lamp  from  his  com- 
panion, and  apologising  with  his  usual  gallantry  for 
having  allowed  her  to  carry  it  so  long,  '*  Now,  my 
dear  Thusnelda,"  said  he,  "  let  us  waste  no  more 
time, —  we  have  lost  too  much  of  it  already,— but 
hasten  on,  and  perform  the  rest  of  our  journey  as 
quickly  as  we  can." 

The  portico  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  the  staircase  by  which 
they  had  descended  to  it,  seemed  also  to  be  at  some 
height  from  the  ground  ;  indeed,  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  houses  which  Thusnelda  saw  on 
each  side,  but  especially  to  the  left,  where  they  were 
the  most  numerous  ;  on  the  right  there  were  but 
few;  but  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  such  in- 
considerable edifices,  there  was  one  structure  of  a  mag- 
nitude in  comparison  with  which  all  the  other  buildings 
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in  Rome,  even  at  that  period,  were  as  dwarfs ;  it  was 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  since  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the    Coliseum.     Thusnelda,   who   had 
often  seen  it  before,  of  course  recognised  it  at  once  ; 
never,  however,  had  she  been  so  impressed  with  the 
vastness  of  its  size,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  propor- 
tions, as  when  she  thus  saw  it,  from  a  point  of  view 
peculiarly   favourable,    relieved  against    the    clear, 
cold,  moonlight  sky,  and  contrasted  with  the  compa- 
ratively minute  edifices  in  its  vicinity.     She  felt  quite 
awe-struck  at  the  sight ;  nevertheless,  audible  trans- 
ports being  more  congenial  to  her  sex  than  silent 
admiration,  she  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into 
the  most  vehement  exclamations  of  delight.     *'  How 
beautiful  I"  cried  she,  "  how  unutterably  magnificent 
and  sublime !"     This  enthusiasm  of  hers  being  ac- 
ceptable to  her  comrade,  as  it  gratified  his  national 
vanity,  though  he  did  not  comprehend  its  full  force, 
nor  the  source  from  which  it  arose,  he  replied  to  her 
remarks  with  an  air  of  approbation  and  assent,  saying, 
*'Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  amphitheatre  certainly,  and 
moreover  a  monument  of  what  may  be  done  by  dint 
of  economy  and  penuriousness ;  for  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  Vespasian  would   never  have  been  able  to 
erect  such   an  immense  pile  had  he  not  laid  taxes 
on  all  sorts  of  unsavory  articles,  not  fit  to  be  named 
in  the  presence  of  a  lady.     By  the  bye,  Thusnelda," 
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added  he,  "  did  you  ever  hear  that  curious  anecdote 
about  the  mimic  employed  to  imitate  him  at  his 
obsequies,  and  who,  aping  his  voice  and  gestures, 
inquired  of  the  bystanders,  '  how  much  the  whole 
ceremony  was  likely  to  cost?' — 'A  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,'  was  the  reply. — '  Then  give  me  the  money,' 
said  the  mimic,  personating  the  economical  emperor, 
*  and  throw  my  carcase  into  the  Tiber.' — Now  was 
not  that  good  ?" 

They  had  now  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the 
portico,  and  arrived  at  another  flight  of  steps,  steep, 
but  of  no  great  height ;  having  ascended  which,  they 
found  themselves  on  a  sort  of  small  platform,  from 
the  farther  side  of  which  sprung  a  narrow  bridge, 
fashioned  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  modern 
Rial  to  at  Venice,  and  evidently  intended  only  for  the 
use  of  foot  passengers.  Mounting  this  bridge,  Thus- 
nelda  perceived  that  it  was  not  thrown  across  a  river, 
as  in  her  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  the  city  she 
had  at  first  supposed,  but  that  it  formed  the  commu- 
nication between  the  opposite  sides  of  a  broad  street, 
which  passed  immediately  underneath  it,  and  was 
clearly  visible  in  the  moonlight,  though  at  a  great 
depth  below,  the  arch  being  even  above  the  level  of 
the  houses'  tops.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  the  street  itself  was  thronged  with  passen- 
gers, many  of  whom  apparently  bore  lights  in  their 
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hands,  and  looked  like  fire-flies,  or  Wills  o'  the  Whisp, 
as  they  flitted  about  in  difterent  directions,  crossing, 
and  recrossing  each  other,  till  they  disappeared. 

Stopping  on  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  looking 
down  between  the  balustrades,  "  This  is  the  Suburra," 
said  the  Praefect ;  *'  one  of  the  most  frequented 
streets  in  Rome,  though  perhaps  scarcely  one  of  the 
most  fashionable.  Those  people  you  see  with  the 
lights  are  the  clients  of  the  different  great  men  who 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  returning 
home  with  their  sportulce,  or  suppers,  which  they  have 
just  received  gratuitously  from  their  respective  pa- 
trons. They  keep  the  dishes  from  getting  cold 
by  means  of  a  small  brazier  filled  with  hot  char- 
coal;  and  it  is  these  fires  which,  produce  the  odd 
effect  which  you  observe." 

"Poor  wretches  !"  said  Thusnelda,  *'  cannot  they 
afford  to  buy  suppers  for  themselves?  How  de- 
plorable must  be  their  lot !" 

Vitalianus  smiled  at  her  simplicity.  "  Do  not 
make  yourself  uneasy  about  them,"  he  replied  ; — 
**  they  are  not  such  objects  of  compassion  as  you  sup- 
pose. You  will,  however,  scarcely  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  many  of  them  are  well  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely rich  men ;  much  richer  than  those  from  whom 
they  receive  the  dole,  though  in  an  inferior  station  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  such  is  their  meanness  and  ra- 
D  5 
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pacity,  that  they  scramble  for  their  daily  allowance 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  poorest  amongst  the 
crowd/' 

"  How  despicable  !"  cried  Thusnelda,  with  a 
gesture  of  contempt.  '^  I  shall  not  pity  them 
again." 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  they  descended  another 
staircase,  and  entered  a  sort  of  vaulted  passage,  not 
unlike  a  modern  tunnel,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
found  a  strong  door,  resembling  the  one  through 
which  they  had  passed  with  so  much  difficulty  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  But  they  did  not  meet  with 
any  similar  difficulty  in  unfastening  the  lock ;  it 
yielded  at  once  to  the  first  key  the  Praefect  applied, 
and  immediately  convinced  him  that  his  suspicions 
had  been  erroneous  concerning  the  remainder  of  the 
bunch.  Longer  staircases  than  any  they  had  seen 
before,  then  presented  themselves  to  the  wayfarers, 
and  they  again  began  to  ascend. 

As  they  mounted  this  flight,  with  immense  labour 
and  difficulty,  "  Now,"  said  the  PraBfect,  **  we  are 
going  up  the  Esquiline,  and  when  we  reach  the  top, 
thanks  to  the  gods,  we  shall  be  once  more  on  the 
level  ground,  and  continue  there  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey." 

And,  accordingly,  having  attained  the  summit  of 
this  hill,  which  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
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seven,  they  continued  to  advance  for  some  time,  by  a 
devious  route,  but  without  encountering  any  of  those 
abrupt  ascents,  and  precipitous  declivities,  which  had 
rendered  the  commencement  of  their  journey  so  la- 
borious. Yet,  flat  as  it  was,  this  portion  of  their 
path  was  far  from  being  monotonous  or  dull ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  singularly  diversified ;  sometimes 
they  penetrated  through  long,  dark,  gloomy,  and  to 
all  appearance,  subterraneous  passages  ;  sometimes 
they  emerged  into  a  light,  open,  airy  portico,  which 
went  winding  along  till  it  terminated  in  the  vestibule 
of  some  stately  edifice, — a  branch  of  the  palace  itself, 
whence,  after  threading  immense  suits  of  apartments, 
all  as  silent  as  the  tomb,  they  issued  into  vast  gardens, 
and  passed  through  a  variety  of  verdant  walks  and 
shady  avenues,  till  a  gate  in  the  wall  again  gave  them 
egress,  and  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  another 
portico  like  that  by  which  they  had  approached,  or  in 
a  dark,  still,  grassy  lane,  with  a  high  wall  on  either 
side,  which  conducted  them,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
to  the  rear  of  an  insulated  residence,  of  immense  size 
and  magnificent  appearance,  entering  which  by  a 
private  door,  they  again  threaded  a  variety  of  splen- 
didly decorated  but  deserted  rooms,  and  sallying 
forth  from  the  front  entrance,  either  entered  a  street, 
or  crossed  a  bridge,  and  resumed  their  journey  as 
before. 

In  short,  by  a  variety  of  contrivances,  which  it  is 
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impossible  to  describe  more  accurately,  they  were 
enabled  to  pass  from  one  branch  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence to  another,  without  traversing  the  public 
thoroughfares,  and  even  without  showing  themselves 
in  them  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas,  situated  on  the 
central  part  of  the  Esquiline,  and  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  old  part  of  the  palace  whence  they  had 
started,  and  the  Praetorian  Camp,  whereunto  they 
were  bound. 

Having  opened  a  small  door  in  the  garden-wall, 
with  one  of  his  keys,  the  Praefect  and  his  companion 
found  themselves  in  a  narrow  path,  so  thickly  arched 
over  with  trees,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  could 
scarcely  penetrate  through  the  foliage.  This  path 
opened  upon  a  wide  lawn,  and  afforded  the  way- 
farers a  sight  of  a  vast  edifice,  of  most  singular  ap- 
pearance, situated  in  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and 
almost  in  contact  with  the  external  wall.  It  was  a 
building  which,  strange  to  say,  rather  resembled  a 
Chinese  pagoda  than  a  classical  abode ;  its  founda- 
tions being  of  vast  extent,  and  its  height  immense, 
while  every  story  gradually  decreased  in  size  as  it 
approached  the  top,  so  that  the  upper  one  of  all  ap- 
parently contained  no  more  than  a  single  room,  and 
from  its  lantern-like  form,  seemed  intended  for  an 
observatory  over  the  surrounding  city. 

"  This  garden-house,"  said  the  Praefect,  as  he  led 
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Thusnelda  towards  the   tower-like  structure,  "  was 
erected  and  inhabited  by  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men and  most  renowned  patrons  of  literature  that  ever 
lived.     It  is  a  strange  fantastic  sort  of  a  concern,  as 
you  see  ;  belonging  to  no  particular  order  of  archi- 
tecture, and,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  chaste  and  elegant 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  refined  taste 
of  its  founder.     It  has  neither  porches  nor  porticoes, 
columns  nor  domes.     It  is,  in   fact,  nothing  but  a 
lofty  pile,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  stories,  each 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  one   below,  and  consti- 
tuting, on  the  whole,  a  sort  of  irregular  pyramid. 
Yet,  taken  altogether,   the  character  of  the  building- 
is  rather  light  and  airy  than  heavy  and  monotonous ; 
and  if  it  is  not  strictly  speaking,  classical,  we  are   to 
consider  that  the  chief  object  of  Maecenas  in  erecting 
it,  was,  probably,  that  of  obtaining  an  extensive  view 
over  the  adjacent  capital,  which,  in  his  ministerial 
capacity,  might  have  been  of  use.     And  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  object,  you  would  have   ample  proof 
were  you  to  mount  up  into  the  observatory,  from  the 
windows  of  which  I  myself  have  often,   in   a    clear 
day,  seen  the  whole  fourteen  regions  of  the  capital  at 
once."* 

*  It  was  from  the  top  of  this  tower  that  Nero  beheld  the  confla- 
gration of  the  metropolis,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived 
so  much  amusement. 
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So  saying,  he  began  searching  for  his  keys.  But 
whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  Thusnelda,  looking 
upwards,  observed  something  which  she  thought  bore 
an  indistinct  resemblance  to  a  human  head,  pro- 
truded from  a  small  window,  at  no  great  height  above 
the  portal.  '^  Look  !  what  is  that?"  cried  she,  sud- 
denly, pointing  upwards,  as  she  spoke. 

Vitalianus  looked  up  likewise  ;  and  no  sooner  did 
he  descry  the  object  which  had  attracted  her  notice, 
than  he  gave  emission  to  a  short  laugh,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "Popce/ — it  is  one  of  my  wife's  nani,  I  believe. 
I  recollect  now,  she  had  a  couple  of  them  here,  and  I 
suppose  they  have  not  had  courage  enough  to  run 
away,  like  the  rest  of  the  household, — wretches  as 
they  are  ;"  and  making  a  sign  with  his  hand,  "  Bur- 
do,"  cried  he, ''  is  it  you  ?  or  Serapion  ? — whichever 
it  is,  come  down  quickly,  you  little  monster,  and  let 
us  in." 

The  head,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  thereupon 
vanished  from  the  window ;  presently  afterwards,  a 
key  was  heard  to  be  thrust  into  the  lock  of  the  door 
from  the  inside ;  then  it  turned  creakingly  in  the 
wards  ;  then  there  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  the  door 
began  to  move.  When,  however,  it  was  completely 
unclosed,  Thusnelda  almost  started  back  in  horror  at 
the  sight  of  the  hideous  object  which  presented  itself 
within.     It  was  the  figure  of  a  dwarf,  not  above  two 
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feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a  head  of  unproportionable 
magnitude,  and  limbs  which  were,  apparently,  all 
joint,  terminating  in  immense  hands  and  mighty  feet, 
broad,  flat,  and  turned  outwards  at  the  toe,  like  those 
of  a  dancing-master.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no 
hunch  upon  its  back  ;  neither  did  the  figure  appear  to 
be  deformed  otherwise  than  by  being  unnaturally 
shortened  and  compressed.  The  shoulders  were  as 
broad  as  those  of  a  full-sized  man,  well  shaped  and 
muscular  ;  the  back  flat,  though  ridiculously  short ; 
the  chest  square,  and  the  waist  small ;  yet  the  whole 
body  did  not  appear  to  exceed  ten  inches  in  length, 
while,  from  the  bulk  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  the 
lower  limbs  scarcely  presented  any  appearance  of 
thigh  or  shank,  or  the  upper  ones  any  interstitial 
space  between  the  elbows,  wrists,  and  shoulders. 
These  deformities  were  exhibited  with  a  liberality 
bordering  upon  indelicacy ;  the  dwarf  was,  in  fact, 
almost  in  a  state  of  pristine  nakedness,  though  loaded 
with  a  variety  of  ornaments,  such  as  rings,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  the  like. 

Perceiving  her  surprise,  ''  Do  not  be  alarmed, 
Thusnelda,"  said  the  Praefect,  'Hhe  poor  thing  is 
quite  harmless,  I  assure  you,  and  you  need  not  be 
afraid ;"  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  dwarf, — 
**  Burdo,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  glad  you  are  here  ;  it  is 
lucky  you  did  not  run  away,  like  the  rest ;  for  you 
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will  be  of  use  to  us.  Lead  on,  my  man,  and  show  us 
where  we  can  rest  ourselves,  for  we  are  tired." 

The  dwarf  made  no  reply.  Notwithstanding  his 
dull  and  stupid  countenance,  however,  he  seemed  to 
comprehend  what  was  said,  and  turning  round  awk- 
wardly, as  if  the  evolution  was  difficult  to  perform, 
walked  down  the  entrance-passage,  at  a  slow  pace, 
followed  by  the  new  comers,  whom  he  eventually 
conducted  into  a  very  comfortable  apartment,  airy 
though  small,  and  (somewhat  to  their  astonishment) 
provided  with  a  chafing-dish  of  hot  charcoal,  placed 
on  the  hearth,  as  if  purposely  for  their  use.  '^  Come," 
said  the  Praefect,  "  this  is  better  than  I  expected. 
Now,  you  little  wretch,  if  you  could  bring  us  some- 
thing to  eat,  we  might  make  ourselves  comfortable 
during  the  little  time  we  have  to  spare."  The  pigmy 
made  a  profound  reverence,  and  withdrew  from  the 
room  in  solemn  silence. 

*'  Is  he  dumb  ?"  said  Thusnelda. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  her  companion,  '*  but  these 
monsters  are  seldom  loquacious.  They  are  some- 
what stupefied  ;  and  besides,  the  consciousness  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  the  sufi'erings  they  have  un- 
dergone, generally  have  the  effect  of  making  them 
melancholy." 

'*  Poor  creatures !"   said  Thusnelda.     '*  It  must 
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indeed  be  a  great  misfortune  to  be  so  ugly  :  but  what 
are  the  sufferings  to  which  you  allude?" 

*'  Do  not  you  know,"  said  the  Praefect,  **  that 
their  diminutive  stature  is  the  effect  of  art  ?  Such 
objects  as  the  one  you  have  just  seen  were  probably 
designed  by  nature  to  be  of  the  ordinary  size, — nay, 
perhaps  tall  men.  But  we  have  a  way  of  stopping 
their  growth  by  keeping  them  inclosed  in  small 
boxes,  fitted  to  their  size  in  infancy,  and  from  which 
they  are  never  emancipated  till  the  time  is  past  for 
further  bodily  increase." 

Thusnelda  shuddered  with  horror  and  disgust. 
"  What  unnatural  cruelty  !"  cried  she,  "  and  what 
can  be  the  object  of  it  after  all?" 

**  Simply,"  replied  the  other,  ♦"  that  it  is  the 
fashion  for  our  great  ladies  to  be  attended  by  these 
little  frights; — why  I  cannot  say,  —  for  nothing  you 
know  is  more  capricious  than  fashion,  or  more  unac- 
countably whimsical  than  a  fashionable  dame." 

Here  this  brief  discussion  on  pigmies  and  fine 
ladies  was  interrupted  by  the  re-entrance  of  the 
dwarf  Burdo  himself;  not  alone  as  before,  bat  ac- 
companied by  a  fellow-sufferer  in  the  cause  of  fashion, 
who  had  probably  been  curtailed  of  his  fair  propor- 
tions in  the  same  way.  They  were  both  well  loaded 
with    dishes    and    plates,    goblets  and   wine-flagons. 
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which  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  brevity  of 
their  stature,  they  contrived  to  deposit  ou  the  top  of 
a  small  round  citron-wood  table,  almost  as  tall  as 
themselves,  and  situated  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  their  master  and  his  protegee ;  who  there- 
upon commenced  a  repast  for  which  their  bodily  ex- 
ertions had  given  them  an  appetite,  and  to  which 
their  mental  anxieties,  considerable  as  they  were,  did 
not  wholly  render  them  disinclined. 

Having  already  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this 
work  descanted  at  some  length  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  I  might  be  deemed  guilty  of  tau- 
tology, were  I  to  expatiate  on  a  similar  theme 
again.  I  shall  accordingly  say  no  more  concerning 
the  repast  now  under  discussion,  than  that  after  re- 
gailing  themselves  with  a  due  number  of  snails,  dor- 
mice, caterpillars,  and  other  rarities  (either  in  season 
or  out)  the  two  friends  rose  from  table  very  much 
refreshed,  and  resumed  their  journey  by  issuing  out 
at  a  small  postern  door,  nearly  opposite  that  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  house,  and  proceeding 
through  a  variety  of  private  ways  till  they  reached 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  Esquiline,  where  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  descend  into  the  vale  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  somewhat  like  those  by  which  they 
had  come  down  from  the  Palatine,  ere  they  could 
reach   the   Quirinal  on   the  other  side.     This  stair- 
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case  differed  from  the  others  they  had  passed,  in  be- 
ing open  at  the  top,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
passengers  in  the  adjacent  streets  ;  therein  resem- 
bling the  Centum  Gradus,  or  Hundred  Steps,  which 
formed  one  of  the  three  approaches  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  level  ground. 

"  Now,  Thusnelda,  we  must  mind  what  we  are 
about,"  said  the  Praefect,  as  they  reached  the  head  of 
these  stairs.  '*  This  is  the  only  dangerous  part  of 
the  journey ;  for  we  can  hardly  avoid  being  seen 
as  we  go  down  the  steps,  and  cross  over  the  street 
which  runs  through  the  valley  at  the  bottom. 
Luckily  for  us  the  space  between  the  two  hills 
is  more  contracted  here  than  anywhere  else,  and 
the  hour  is  so  late  that  there  may  be  few  passen- 
gers abroad.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  should  adopt 
some  precaution  to  avoid  being  recognised  by  any  of 
the  stragglers  we  may  chance  to  meet,  and  who  may 
possibly  be  acquainted  with  our  persons,  or  at  least 
with  mine." 

"  What  shall  we  do  V  asked  Thusnelda.  "  I  can 
wrap  myself  up  in  my  mantle,  and  you  can  do  the 
same  ;  but  will  that  answer  the  purpose?" 

"  Have  you  a  muckinger''*'  about  you  ?"  said  Vita- 

*  The  word  used  by  the  Praefect  was  probably  muccinium,  from 
which  muckinger  (or  as  Johnson  writes  it,  muckender)  is  evidently 
derived.     Neither  of  them  are  very  elegant  terms,  though  expres- 
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lianus,  *'  I  fear  I  have  left  mine  at  Lome ; — or  rather, 
as  I  think,  I  employed  it  to  stanch  the  blood  when 
my  finger  was  wounded  in  the  fight." 

"  Yes/'  replied  the  damsel :  "  here  is  one  at  your 
service;  and  a  very  pretty  one  it  is ; — your  wife  gave 
it  me  herself." 

"  Blessings  on  her  head !"  exclaimed  the  affec- 
tionate spouse.  Then  somewhat  selfishly  accepting 
the  loan  of  the  handkerchief,  '^  I  will  pretend  to  have 
a  tooth-ache,  or  a  cold,"  said  he,  **  and  hold  it  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  my  face,  should  I  meet 
with  any  one  likely  to  recognise  me.  There  is  no 
fear  for  you  ; — you  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  to 
be  found  out." 

They  now  began  to  descend  the  steps,  which 
though  visible  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  seemed  quite  vacant,  and  unoccupied 
by  any  thing  living  but  themselves.  When,  however, 
they  had  completed  about  two-thirds  of  the  descent, 
a  solitary  figure  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  sha- 
dows which  enveloped  the  lower  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flight,  and  come  up  towards  them  ;  slowly,  in- 
deed, but  at  a  pace  which  could  not  fail  to  render  an 
encounter  between  them  very  soon  inevitable.     The 

sive  ones.  Sudarium  was  the  more  general  name  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  well  expressed  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
chiefly  required  in  a  hot  climate  like  that  of  Italy. 
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Prsefect  perceiving-  this,  muffled  up  his  face  pretty 
closely  with  the  handkerchief,  and  keeping  close  to 
his  companion,  hurried  on  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
hoping  to  pass  by  the  stranger  without  attracting 
attention,  or  exciting  remark.  But  in  this  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  stranger  was  apparently  inquisi- 
tive, drew  near  him  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
scrutinised  his  whole  person  with  a^egree  of  accuracy 
which  he  by  no  means  liked  ;  without  however  evinc- 
ing any  disposition  to  interrupt  his  progress,  so  that 
the  scrutiny  was  soon  over,  and  his  fears  temporarily 
relieved. 

No  sooner  was  the  inquisitive  passenger  gone  by, 
than  Vitalianus  gave  vent  to  a  deep  sigh,  or  convul- 
sive gasp,  and  whispered  in  Thusnelda's  ear,  saying, 
**  What  a  narrow  escape  we  have  had  ! — Did  you  see 
whom  it  was?" 

**  No,"  replied  Thusnelda.  "  I  saw  that  it  was 
an  elderly  man,  of  a  grave  sedate  aspect,  and  well 
dressed  ;  but  that  was  all ;  I  did  not  recognise  him, 
nor  do  I  think  I  ever  saw  him  before." 

**  Yes,  but  you  have  though,"  replied  the  Prae- 
fect ;  **  you  saw  him  in  the  theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  conspiracy  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and 
so  you  may  have  forgotten  him  since.  It  is 
Balbus  Blaesus  the  advocate.  I  threw  an  empty 
wine-bottle  at  his  head." 
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**I  remember  the  incident,"  said  Thusnelda,  ''and 
I  agree  with  you  that  we  have  had  a  narrow  escape 
in  meeting  him,  for  he  cannot  be  your  friend." 

"  Why,  indeed  I  fear  not,"  replied  Vitalianus. 
"  But  I  do  not  think  he  recognised  me ;  and,  besides, 
he  has  so  completely  lost  his  memory  in  consequence 
of  his  epitaph-reading,  that  he  may  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  affair.of  the  bottle  by  this  time." 

"  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  that,"  said  Thusnelda; 
"  people  often  remember  an  injury  when  they  forget 
everything  else." 

"  That  is  a  shrewd  remark,"  observed  the  Prge- 
fect.  **  But  hark  !"  added  he  in  a  whisper,  *'  do  I 
not  hear  footsteps  following  us  close  behind? — Surely 
the  villain  cannot  have  detected  us  and  turned  back." 

Thusnelda  looked  round  involuntarily;  the  Prae- 
fect  was  right ;  the  grave  looking  personage  she  had 
seen  before  was  coming  slowly  after  them  down  the 
steps,  and  to  all  appearance,  closely  watching  their 
movements. 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  gods  why  do  you  look  back!" 
said  the  Prsefect,  in  a  low  tone,  but  full  of  eagerness  ; 
"  Thusnelda,  you  have  ruined  us  both :  the  mis- 
creant will  guess  we  are  in  fear  of.  him,  and  his  sus- 
picions will  be  confirmed." 

"  Pardon  !"  said  Thusnelda,  "  it  was  incautious  I 
confess :  but  let  us  quicken  our  pace,  and  hurry  on." 
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'*  That  would  be  still  worse,"  said  her  companion. 
"  No,  no,  we  must  not  take  to  flight,  but  rather  en- 
deavour to  puzzle  him  by  assuming  an  air  of  confi- 
dence and  security." 

They  had  now  got  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  entered  a  narrow  lane,  dark  from  the 
shade  of  the  lofty  houses  on  each  side.  But  although 
the  obscurity  was  favourable  to  them,  the  sound  of 
the  footsteps  was  still  distinctly  heard  behind  them 
as  they  went.  "  He  is  following  us  still,'*  said  Vita- 
lianus,  in  a  suppressed  voice :  '*  he  keeps  close  to  us 
for  fear  of  losing  us  in  the  dark." 

"  Is  this  lane  long  ?"  said  Thusnelda,  *'  and 
whither  does  it  lead  ?" 

**  It  leads  into  the  main  street,  and  is  of  no  great 
length,"  replied  her  friend.  "  We  are  almost  at  the 
end  of  it  now ;  but  I  fear  our  danger  will  be  by  no 
means  lessened  when  we  get  into  the  public  tho- 
roughfare." 

Another  minute's  walking  accordingly  brought 
them  to  the  termination  of  the  lane.  They  then  en- 
tered the  principal  street,  which,  though  thinly  occu- 
pied by  passengers,  did  not  present  an  appearance  of 
such  complete  solitude  and  desertion  as  the  stairs 
and  alley  they  had  just  passed.  '*  Keep  close  to  me, 
my  love,"  said  the  Prsefect,  **  there  are  more  people 
here  than  I  expected  to  find,  and   I  am  obliged  to 
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keep  my  face  so  completely  covered  with  the  muck- 
iDger,  that  I  can  hardly  see  my  way  along." 

They  had  now  got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
street.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  the  Prsefect  was  groping 
along  almost  blindfold,  his  foot  came  in  contact  with 
some  unseen  obstacle,  which  caused  him  to  make  a 
trip,  and  though  he  did  not  actually  come  to  the 
ground,  he  so  far  lost  his  balance  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  it,  he  could  not  help  withdrawing  the 
handkerchief  from  his  face.  At  the  same  instant 
Balbus  Blaesus,  who  was  just  behind,  quickened  his 
pace,  passed  by  him  as  closely  as  he  could,  and  looked 
steadfastly  in  his  face.  The  Prsefect  was  upright 
again  in  a  moment.  Then  looking  down,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  stumbled  over  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  which  lay  neglected  in  his  path.  **  Curses  on 
the  corpse  !"  cried  he,  "  who  has  left  it  here  ?"  and 
saluting  it  with  a  huge  kick,  he  was  about  to  move 
on  again  as  before,  when  looking  forwards,  he  saw 
his  late  pursuer  standing  in  conversation  with  a  tall 
slender  man,  whom  he  had  just  met;  he  was  gesti- 
culating, with  great  vehemence,  beating  the  air  with 
his  clenched  fist,  and  stamping  on  the  ground.  "  On, 
on!"  said  the  Prsefect  to  Thusnelda,  "  not  a  moment 
must  be  lost ;"  and  away  they  went.  Still  they  could 
not  avoid  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
suspected  enemies,  and  as  they  did  so,  they  distinctly 
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heard  Balbus  Blsesus  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  Vitalianus,  which,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
impediment  in  his  speech,  he  was  unable  to  effect. 

The  Praefect  chuckled  with  delight.  "  Do  you 
hear  him?"  whispered  he.  "There  he  is,  trying  to 
pronounce  my  name,  but  luckily  it  is  a  long  one,  and 
he  cannot  bring  it  out.  This  is  a  good  chance  for  us, 
it  will  give  us  time." 

*'  Who  can  be  the  person  he  has  thus  met  with,  at 
so  untimely  an  hour  ?"  said  Thusnelda,  as  they  hur- 
ried along. 

*'  I  am  not  quite  certain,"  replied  Vitalianus,  "  but 
I  think  it  looks  a  good  deal  like  Gracilis  Furcifer, 
the  ^Edile ; — he  has  the  same  tall  slim  figure,  at  any 
rate." 

Here  a  thick,  hoarse,  disagreeable  voice  was  heard 
shouting  after  them.  **Vita — ta — ta — urrh,  urrh, 
ugh, — Vita — tali — anus, — urrh,  urrh,  —  st-st-stop  !" 
it  stammered  out. 

"  How  horribly  he  stutters  ! — do  you  hear  ?"  said 
the  magisterial  fugitive,  as  he  ran.  "  However,  I 
am  afraid  he  has  at  last  made  his  comrade  understand 
who  we  are,  for  if  my  ears  serve  me  right,  they  are 
both  coming  after  us  together." 

"Villain!  tyrant!  despot!"  cried  a  stern  voice, 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the  eloquent  practitioner 
of  the  law. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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'*  Make  haste  !  we  must  now  run  in  good  earnest," 
said  the  Prsefect;  "that  is  Gracilis  Furcifer  him- 
self,— a  resolute  man, — though  suspected  to  be  a 
rogue  : — he  will  catch  us  if  he  can." 

Thusnelda  put  forth  all  her  strength,  and  exerted 
her  agility  to  the  utmost.  But,  fatigued  by  the  long 
journey  which  she  had  already  performed  on  foot,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  kept  pace  with  her 
companion,  who,  with  a  vigour  which  nothing  could 
subdue,  had  suddenly  changed  his  quick  walk  into  a 
run  scarcely  less  rapid  than  the  canter  of  a  race- 
horse. Perceiving,  therefore,  that  she  was  falling 
behind,  he  caught  her  by  the  hand,  and  forcibly  drag- 
ged her  along  with  him,  urging  her  at  the  same  time 
to  exert  herself,  and  cheering  her  by  the  promise  of 
reaching  a  place  of  safety  in  a  few  moments. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  gods  make  haste  !"  cried  he, 
**do  not  lag  behind.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go 
slower,  for  I  should  be  caught.  And  then,  what 
would  become  of  me? — and  what  would  become  of 
you,  too?     You  are  in  no  less  danger  than  myself." 

"  Oh,  sacred  Woden  I"  cried  the  frightened 
nymph.  **  I  would  not  have  them  catch  me  for  the 
world  !" 

"^  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  swift-footed  Vitalianus,  as 
he  ran,  "aye,  aye,  you  may  well  call  upon  your  god, 
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with  the  ugly  name ;  you  are  iu  an  awkward  plight, 
certainly.  Those  men  behind  us  are  two  of  the 
greatest  profligates  in  all  Rome,  and,  moreover,  well 
known  to  have  a  particular  fancy  for  lovely  young 
savages,  like  yourself.  They  will  treat  you  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war,  you  may  depend 
upon  it." 

*'  Oh,  mercy  !"  ejaculated  the  maiden.  '*  How 
shall  I  get  beyond  their  reach? — I  am  exhausted — I 
can  run  no  farther — I  shall  drop,  and  die  by  the 
way." 

•*  Not  you,"  replied  her  sarcastic  friend.  "  If  you 
drop,  they  will  take  good  care  to  pick  you  up,  and 
bring  you  to  life  again.  For  I  do  not  suspect  them 
of  a  wish  to  murder  you  outright.  No,  no,  that  is 
not  their  purpose.  But  cheer  up,"  added  he, — 
**  Exert  yourself,  my  sweet  little  sparrow,  and  you 
will  escape." 

**  Thus  urged,  and  in  a  desperate  fright,  Thus- 
nelda  put  her  best  leg  foremost, — if  so  vulgar  a  phrase 
may  be  employed  in  treating  of  a  heroine  of  romance, 
— and  in  a  few  seconds  more,  found  herself,  with  her 
companion,  standing  before  a  low  door,  which  seemed 
fitted  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  high  bank,  formed  of 
solid  rock,  and  which,  as  she  afterwards  learned, 
formed  the  southern  face  of  the  Virainal  ;  when  the 
e2 
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Prsefect,  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  flight, 
notwithstanding  its  velocity,  had  been  employed  in 
extricating  his  keys  from  within  the  folds  of  his  dress, 
instantly  applied  one  of  them  to  the  lock,  and  en- 
deavoured to  turn  it  in  the  wards.  But,  like  some 
of  the  others,  it  proved  rusty,  and  resisted  the 
attempt. 

"  The  gods  confound  the  lock  !"  cried  the  Prse- 
fect,  striving  and  straining  with  all  his  might,  **  we 
shall  be  taken  after  all.  Here  they  come  !  here  they 
come !  They  will  be  upon  us  in  an  instant."  And 
in  fact,  as  he  spoke,  the  footsteps  of  their  pursuers 
were  heard  plainly,  close  at  hand.  **  Oh,  let  me  help 
you  !"  cried  Thusnelda, — "  oh,  what  shall  we  do  ? — 
oh,  Thor,  have  mercy  on  us!" 

Balbus  Blsesus  and  Gracilis  Furcifer  were  now 
seen  coming  up  the  street,  in  full  chase,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  and  calling  upon  all  good  citi- 
zens to  lend  them  aid  and  assistance  in  capturing  the 
public  enemy,  the  Praetorian  Prsefect  Vitalianus. 
Luckily  for  the  pursued,  there  were  so  few  of  the 
citizens  abroad  that  these  exhortations  failed  of 
effect,  and  the  two  friends  came  up  to  the  fugitives, 
unassisted ;  perceiving  which,  the  courage  of  the 
Prsefect  revived,  as  he  cared  little  for  the  trifling 
odds  to  which  he  thus  saw  himself  exposed.  **  Two 
to  one,  what  is  that?"  muttered   he,  between  his 
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teeth ;  "  and  such  fellows,  too,  as  those  ;  the 
lawyer  is  not  worth  thinking-  of,  and  even  the  ^Edile 
is  no  great  hand  at  his  sword."  Then,  relinquishing 
his  attempt  to  open  the  door,  he  drew  his  weapon, 
and  stood  at  bay.  His  adversaries,  also,  seeing  him 
prepared  to  resist,  came  to  a  stand-still  at  the  same 
time ;  being  both,  however,  well  armed,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  and  tumultuous  state  of 
the  city  at  the  time,  they  unsheathed  their  sabres 
likewise,  and  prepared  for  blows. 

Several  thrusts  and  passes  were  now  exchanged 
between  the  foes.  Gracilis  Furcifer  fought  coura- 
geously, and  even  Balbus  Blaesus  did  not  prove  him- 
self so  contemptible  an  enemy  as  Vitalianus  had  sup- 
posed. The  latter,  therefore,  found  himself  much 
pressed,  and  began  gradually  to  give  ground. — 
*'  Yield,  tyrant,  yield  !"  cried  Gracilis  Furcifer,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  redoubled  his  blows.  "  Die,  de- 
spot— pot,  pot,  pot, — die!"  cried  the  advocate — 
"  urrh,  urrh,  ugh  ! — die,  I  say,  die ! — urrh,  urrh, — 
I  will  have  my  revenge — urrh. — You  knocked  out 
five  of  my  teeth,  teeth, — urrh,  urrh,  ugh — and  I 
will  have  your  heart's  blood,  blood,  blood,  —  in 
return, — urrh,  urrh,— I  will,  I  say, — urrh, — I  will," 
and  here  the  stammerer  became  silent,  from  the 
excess  of  his  emotions,  and  the  weariness  of  his  jaws. 
Meanwhile  Thusnelda  had  been  trying  to  unfasten 
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the  door,  but  without  success.  Yet  the  rustiness  of 
the  key,  or  lock  was,  apparently,  the  only  obstacle 
with  which  she  had  to  contend.  *'  Oh,  for  a  little 
oil!"  said  she  to  herself,  '*  and  the  difficulty  would 
be  removed  at  once."  Scarcely  had  the  thought 
passed  through  her  mind,  when,  casting  her  eyes  on 
the  ground,  she  perceived  that  Vitalianus  had  drop- 
ped the  lamp  which  had  served  to  light  them  on 
their  way,  and  which,  though  long  since  extinguished 
by  the  wind,  he  had  not  relinquished,  till  his  hands 
were  required  for  his  defence.  Catching  it  up 
eagerly,  she  discovered  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
odoriferous  oil  with  which  it  had  been  filled,  still  re- 
mained unconsumed.  This  she  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  lubricating  the  unmanageable  key;  and  the 
expedient  proved  successful ;  the  lock  yielded  with 
facility  when  she  repeated  the  attempt,  and  the  door 
was  unclosed  at  once. 

This  manoeuvre  of  hers  was  not  unobserved  by  the 
Prasfect,  busily  engaged  as  he  was  in  keeping  his 
two  adversaries  at  bay.  Retreating,  therefore,  cun- 
ningly, step  by  step,  till  he  got  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  door,  he  made  a  sudden  demonstration, 
as  if  he  intended  to  throw  down  his  arms,  and  yield 
himself  prisoner,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  for  quar- 
ter, at  the  same  time.  This  feint  deceiving  his  ad- 
versaries, they  suspended  their  attack,  and  held  off 
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for  a  moment ;  when,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  rushed  past  their  swords,  caught  hold  of 
the  door,  and  ensconced  himself  within.  Uttering  a 
loud  shout,  they  both  rushed  after  him  at  full  speed. 

Thusnelda  had  entered  first.  "  We  are  safe !" 
cried  her  companion,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  pulled  to 
the  door.  A  terrible  shriek  was  heard  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  outside.  "  What  is  the  matter  now  V 
said  he.  The  shrieks  were  reiterated.  Then  fol- 
lowed aloud,  stuttering,  stammering,  babbling  sound, 
apparently  designed  for  words,  but  inarticulate  and 
unintelligible. 

''That  must  be  Balbus  Blsesus,"  said  Thusnelda, 
'*  he  seems  to  be  in  great  grief  or  pain ;  let  us  listen  ; 
what  does  he  say?" 

*'  It  is  nothing  but  rage,"  said  Vitalianus.  '*  He  is 
screaming  with  vexation  because  he  has  lost  his 
revenge.'' 

That  said,  he  gave  the  door  another  pull,  with  the 
intention  of  closing  it  completely,  and  locking  it  be- 
hind him,  ere  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  Shrieks  of 
the  most  horrible  description  broke  forth  again,  as  he 
made  the  attempt,  but  the  door  would  not  close. 

'^  What  a  rage  he  is  in !"  exclaimed  the  Prsefect. 
*'  It  is  really  quite  unpleasant  listening  to  him :  I 
wish  we  could  get  away,  but  the  door  will  not  shut." 

'^  Surely  those  must  be  shrieks  of  agony,   rather 
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than  of  rage,"  said  the  damsel.  '*But  what  is  he 
saying  now  ?  He  is  certainly  speaking  to  us, — or  at 
least  trying  to  do  so,  as  well  as  he  can." 

"  Listen  !"  said  Vitalianus.  "  Yes — certainly — 
those  are  intended  for  words." 

"  Urrh,  urrh,  ugh,"  said  the  voice  from  without. 
'^  Oh,  Vita — Vita — li — a — nus, — urrh,  urrh, — oh,  my 
fin — fin — ger ! — urrh,  urrh, — Be  merciful,  Vi — ta — 
li — a — nus,  and  let  it  out?" 

^*  What  does  he  say  about  his  finger  ?"  said  the 
Prsefect,  "  and  what  does  he  mean  by  letting  it  out  ?" 

*' Gracious!"  exclaimed  the  nymph ;  "assuredly 
you  must  have  caught  it  in  the  door." 

"  Ha!  ha !  ha  1"  ejaculated  the  great  man,  with  a 
delighted  laugh. 

"  Urrh,  urrh,"  cried  the  unfortunate  stammerer,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  **  in  the  name  of  the  gods, 
Vi — tal — i — anus, — have  more  compassion  on  my 
finger, — urrh,  urrh,  urrh, — than  you  had  upon  my 
teeth, — ugh  !" 

"  What  shall  I  do!"  said  the  Preefect  to  his  young 
friend,  "  shall  I  give  the  door  another  tug,  and 
squeeze  off"  his  nasty  finger  at  once  ?  It  would  only 
serve  him  right." 

"  No,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  be  so  cruel,"  said 
the  damsel.  '*  Let  the  poor  wretch  go  :  he  has  suf- 
fered pain  enough  already,  I  am  sure." 
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'*  Well,  then,"  said  the  gallant  man,  "  so  it  shall 
be  ;  the  requests  of  my  lovely  little  sparrow  must  not 
be  refused,  especially  at  a  moment,  when  she  has  just 
saved  my  life.  Then,  unclosing  the  door  about  half 
an  inch,  *^  Pull  out  your  finger,  you  toothless  stut- 
terer," cried  he ;  *'  take  it  away  with  ye,  and  be  gone." 

**  Urrh,  urrh,  —  I  am  beholden  to  you,  -  ugh," 
said  Balbus  Blaesus,  from  without. 

"  Well,  have  you  got  it  safe  ?"  asked  the  humane 
chief  of  the  Praetorians,  in  a  sympathising  voice. 

*^  Urrh,  urrh, — what  remains  of  it,"  answered  the 
other  ;  "  but  the  tip  I  believe  still  sticks  in  the  door, 
— urrh,  urrh, — I  shall  never  seen  it  again, — no  more 
than  my  teeth, — ugh." 

The  door  being  now  closed  and  looked,  the  Praefect 
and  his  companion  continued  their  journey  in  the 
dark.  As  they  thus  groped  along,  '*The  lamp  would 
be  convenient  to  us  here,  if  we  still  had  it  alight," 
said  Vitalianus.  "  However,  we  ought  not  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  it,  as  it  has  been  so  useful  to  us 
in  another  way.  And  how  clever  it  was  of  you,  my 
delight,  to  think  of  oiling  the  key  as  you  did  !  For 
my  part,  I  confess  that  such  an  expedient  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me,  had  I  thought  about  it 
for  a  month." 

Having    passed    through    a    long    passage,    and 
mounted  a  flight  of  steps,  they  at  length  arrived  at  a 
£  5 
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sort  of  trap-door,  which  being  unclosed  with  some 
difficulty,  they  again  emerged  into  the  open  air  above 
it.  **  Now  we  are  on  the  summit  of  the  Viminal," 
said  the  Prsefect,  "  and,  thanks  to  the  gods,  have  not 
much  farther  to  go.  Indeed,  we  are  at  this  instant 
not  many  hundred  yards  distant  from  our  final  resting 
place,  the  Praetorian  Camp ;  it  is  situated  to  the 
right,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  walls.  The 
private  ways  which  we  are  now  traversing  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  circuitous,  and  lead  us  out  of  the 
direct  line,  towards  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  which 
belong  to  the  palace,  and  are  situated  on  the  Quiri- 
nal,  a  little  westward  of  the  camp.  Luckily,  the  two 
hills  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  are  here  united  into 
one,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  descend 
again  to  the  lower  ground  ;  neither  shall  we  have  any 
more  staircases  to  mount." 

They  were  now  passing  through  a  long,  light,  airy 
portico,  paved  with  variegated  marbles,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columns.  The 
Praefect  was  in  admirable  spirits;  full  of  joy  as  it 
seemed  at  his  recent  escape,  and  overflowing  with 
gratitude  towards  the  amiable  preserver  of  his  life. 
Eyeing  her  with  an  air  of  the  tenderest  interest  as  he 
walked  by  her  side,  *' Thusnelda,"  said  he,  "sweet 
nymph, — how  happy  do  I  feel  in  your  divine  pre- 
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sence  1  I  know  not  by  what  secret  sympathy  it  is, 
that  my  soul  seems  so  strongly  drawn  towards  you. 
But  the  influence  is  irresistible  ;  your  power  over 
me  is  complete.  I  could  fall  at  your  feet,  and  wor- 
ship you  as  if  you  were  a  goddess." 

Thusnelda  felt  terrified.  This  was  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  their  journey  that  her 
companion  had  evinced  any  disposition  to  renew  those 
odious  addresses  with  which  he  had  persecuted  her 
before.  Neither  was  she  at  all  deceived  by  the 
humility  of  his  language,  or  the  air  of  veneration  with 
which  he  regarded  her  as  he  spoke.  She  felt  confi- 
dent that  his  adulatory  strain  was  only  assumed  for 
the  base  purpose  of  beguiling  her  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence, and  leading  her  astray  ;  Jor  there  was  a 
devilish  leer  in  his  countenance  even  at  the  moment 
when  he  affected  the  most  profound  reverence  and 
respect. 

Without  answering  his  speech,  therefore,  in  direct 
terms,  she  replied  simply  by  disclaiming  any  wish  to 
receive  divine  honours  as  a  deity  of  the  pagan  world; 
and  then  endeavouring  Xo  turn  the  conversation,  she 
began,  like  a  true  woman  as  she  was,  to  express  her 
"  wonderment"  about  the  present  circumstances  and 
situation  of  her  dear  friend  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  her 
companion's  spouse.     "  I  wonder,"  said  she,  *' whe- 
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ther  she  got  safe  into  the  camp  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  ?  for  it  must  have  been  a  difficult  thing  to 
manage." 

Whereunto  the  Prsefect,  with  an  air  of  indifference 
replied,  "  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  did ;  she  is  a  good 
officer,  and  quite  competent  to  conduct  a  retreat ;  but 
never  mind  her,  my  sweet  nymph ;  think  of  her  un- 
fortunate husband,  and  compassionate  the  sufferings 
he  endures." 

"  But  how  do  you  think  she  has  been  passing  her 
time  since?"  said  the  sweet  nymph  evasively,  as 
before. 

"How  has  she  been  passing  her  time  since?"  re- 
peated the  other.  *'  Why  probably  she  has  been 
reviewing  the  garrison,  and  inspecting  the  military 
stores ;  or  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  may  have  been 
drilling  the  young  recruits.  But  what  is  all  that  to 
us  ?  adorable  maid  !  The  joys  of  love  be  ours ; — 
leave  the  toils  of  war  to  others." 

"Poor  woman!"  said  Thusnelda.  "  I  know  that 
she  is  strong  as  well  as  valiant.  Yet  how  fatiguing 
it  must  have  been  to  her  to  be  employed  .at  night  in 
reviewing  the  garrison,  or  drilling  the  young  recruits, 
after  fighting  and  marching  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  before." 

*'Vah!  vah  ! — what  nonsense, —  do  not  trouble 
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your  head  about  that,"  rejoined  the  Preefect  peevishly. 
^*  Depend  upon  it,  she  has  taken  good  care  of  her- 
self; and  I  dare  say  when  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 
our  journey,  we  shall  find  her  seated  at  the  head  of  a 
well  covered  board,  carousing  with  her  principal 
oflScers,  and  perhaps  half  fuddled.'* 

"  Goodness,  gracious  !"  exclaimed  the  innocent 
maid.  *'  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that?  But 
you  are  only  joking  with  me,  I  am  sure." 

*'  Not  I  ;  1  never  joke,"  said  the  great  man, 
rather  snappishly,  "  I  say  what  I  mean,  and  nothing 
else.  I  have  no  doubt,'*  continued  he,  raising  his 
voice,  and  looking  fierce,  *^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
abominable  woman  is  actually  at  this  moment  as 
merry  as  a  grig,  laughing  and  chatting  with  her  fellow 
officers,  —  Vibius  Puppius,  Basilides,  and  all,  —  and 
pledging  them  in  good  bumpers  of  wine,  —  and  never 
bestowing  a  thought  upon  her  poor  husband,  who  has 
been  trudging  through  dark  passages,  and  blind 
alleys,  and  up  and  down  staircases,  all  night  long,  till 
he  is  so  weary  that  he  can  scarcely  stand  ;  —  and  for 
what  ?  —  why,  all  for  the  sake  of  an  ungrateful  girl, 
who  returns  no  thanks  for  his  care,  and  no  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  solicitude;  —  who  laughs  at  his 
groans,  sneers  at  his  sighs,  tosses  her  head  at  his  sobs, 
and  looks  fine  and  foolish." 
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So  saying,  and  tossing  his  own  head  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  which  he  reprobated  in  his  com- 
panion, he  stalked  on  silently  with  an  air  full  of  dignity 
and  pique.  Thusnelda  followed  him  without  giving 
utterance  to  a  word  ;  and  in  this  unsociable  manner, 
without  any  conversational  intercourse,  did  they 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  portico,  nay,  all  the 
rest  of  their  journey,  till  they  reached  the  Gardens  of 
Sallust ;  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  they  proceeded 
by  a  private  way  towards  the  city  walls,  passing 
under  a  magnificent  aqueduct  in  the  course  of  their 
route,  and  finally  issuing  forth  into  the  country 
through  the  Porta  Numeniana,  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  capital.  An  unfrequented 
path,  with  which  the  Prsefect  seemed  well  acquainted, 
then  conducted  them  towards  the  camp,  the  dark 
frowning  walls  of  which  soon  presented  themselves  to 
view,  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  apparently  of 
great  length.  Nevertheless,  though  the  goal  was 
now  in  sight,  it  was  not  without  much  caution  and 
various  delays  that  the  Prsefect  ventured  to  approach 
it.  Frequently  did  he  deviate  from  the  direct  line 
as  he  went ;  often  did  he  stop  short  abruptly,  —  look 
round  him  on  all  sides, —  stand  stock  still, —  listen 
with  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  and  his  finger  on  his 
nose, — again  move  on, — again  stop  short,  and  resume 
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his  observations  as  before.  At  last,  finding  that 
every  thing  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  there 
was  no  appearance  of  an  enemy  on  any  side,  he 
gained  more  confidence,  and  drew  near  the  fortress 
by  a  route  which  though  still  circuitous,  was  of  no 
immoderate  length,  nor  beset  by  any  obstacles 
more  formidable  than  slippery  ground  and  prickly 
briers ;  which  he  neither  cared  for  himself,  nor  felt 
any  uneasiness  about  on  account  of  his  companion,  so 
completely  was  his  heart  steeled  against  her  by  her 
rejection  of  his  love. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  went,  he  kept  muttering  and 
murmuring  to  himself,  in  a  voice  which,  though  low, 
was  sufficiently  audible  to  his  follower.  "  Where  is 
the  door  ?"  said  he  ;  *^  the  small  postern  door  which 
my  wife  promised  to  keep  open  for  me  ?  Surely  it 
should  be  somewhere  hereabouts ;  but  such  is  my 
stupidity  that  I  cannot  find  it  out." 

Here  Thusnelda  uttered  a  small  whimpering  cry,  in 
consequence  of  a  thorn  having  run  through  the  thin 
sole  of  her  sandal  into  her  foot. 

*'  Ay,  you  may  cry^"  muttered  the  aff'ronted  man  ; 
**  but  I  feel  no  compassion  for  you.  What  are  the 
pricks  of  a  bramble  in  comparison  with  the  stabs 
which  you  have  inflicted  on  my  heart  ?" 

Having  walked  some  steps  farther,  and  discovered 
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no  signs  of  the  door,  he  continued  his  soliloquy ;  but 
in  a  cracked  voice,  indicative  of  ill-humour,  mingled 
with  anxiety  and  fear. 

"  No  door  still,  no  door  still !  Assuredly  that  wife 
of  mine  must  have  played  me  a  trick  ;  she  must  have 
directed  me  to  the  wrong  place  ;  doubtless  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  there  was  no  door  in  this  part  of 
the  wall,  where  she  directed  me  to  look  for  it.  Her 
design  must  have  been  to  lead  me  astray,  and  prevent 
me  from  getting  into  the  garrison  at  all.  That  seems 
clear." 

Poor  Thusnelda  was  now  so  severely  scratched  by 
the  brambles,  that  she  could  not  forbear  shrieking 
aloud  in  her  agony. 

"  Ah  !  there  you  go  again,"  growled  the  Prsefect, 
"  making  a  great  noise  about  nothing.  Now  I  dare 
say  you  think  yourself  very  hardly  used.  But  I  think 
differently.  I  think  you  are  only  treated  as  you 
deserve." 

Thusnelda  whined  piteously. 

'*  Oh  how  it  does  please  me  to  hear  her  !"  cried  the 
cruel  monster,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Oh  what  refined 
pleasure  I  derive  from  the  consciousness  of  her  suf- 
ferings !  I  feel  as  if  I  were  avenging  the  cause  of 
my  whole  sex  in  thus  tormenting  one  of  hers.^' 

He  had  now  walked  some  hundred  yards  farther, 
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examining  the  wall  carefully  all  the  way  as  he  went, 
but  still  without  success  ;  for  although  he  passed 
several  gates,  they  were  all  firmly  closed,  and  besides, 
from  their  size,  were  evidently  very  different  from  the 
small  postern  to  which  he  had  been  directed  by  his 
wife.  Getting  out  of  patience,  therefore,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  Volley  of  imprecations  quite  terrible  to 
hear.  All  of  a  sudden,  making  an  abrupt  halt  in  the 
midst  of  them,  "  Mehercule  !  "  exclaimed  he,  laying 
his  finger  on  his  nose,  **  what  if  I  have  passed  it  in 
the  dark,  like  a  blind  buzzard  as  I  am?— I  must 
e'en  turn  back." 

This  exclamation  reaching  the  ears  of  Thusnelda, 
she  ventured,  to  interfere,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
had  not  committed  any  such  gross  oversight,  she  her- 
self having  scrutinised  the  wall  the  whole  way  with 
great  care,  but  without  discovering  anything  like  the 
door  they  sought.  "  But  look  there  !"  added  she, 
pointing  with  her  finger  as  she  spoke.  *'  If  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  there  is  a  low  postern  just 
by  the  buttress,  in  that  small  tower  to  the  right." 

'^  By  Jupiter,  so  there  is  !"  ejaculated  the  Prsefect 
joyfully.  "  Not  that  I  have  any  wish  to  receive  hints 
or  advice  from  such  an  ungrateful  girl  as  you,"  added 
he,  correcting  himself,  and  looking  grave;  "  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted  that  you  have  good  eyes." 
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Resuming  their  walk,  they  soon  reached  the  object 
which  Thusnelda  had  descried  from  a  distance,  and 
which  actually  proved  to  be  a  small  door,  deeply 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  turrets,  or  watch- 
towers,  which  flanked  the  ramparts  of  the  camp.  To 
their  great  disappointment,  however,  this  door  was 
firmly  closed  like  the  rest. 

"  Here  is  a  catastrophe !"  said  Vitalianus,  ''  the 
door  is  not  open  to  receive  us,  after  all.  What  is  to 
be  done  now  V 

"  Alas !  I  know  not,"  replied  the  damsel  in  despair. 
"  But  are  you  sure  that  this  is  the  door  we  want,  and 
that  we  have  not  still  made  a  mistake?" 

"  No  chance  of  it,"  answered  the  Prsefect;  '*  this 
is  the  door,  and  no  other.  Indeed,  now  I  recollect, 
it  is  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  on  this  side  of  the 
camp." 

"Then  mercy  on  us!"  cried  Thusnelda.  *'  But 
what  can  be  the  reason  of  its  being  closed  ?" 

**  The  reason?"  repeated  the  Praefect ;  "why, 
what  should  be  the  reason,  but  that  my  worthless 
wife  is  either  treacherous  or  inebriated  ?" 

*'  Let  us  hope  that  she  is  neither,"  said  Thusnelda. 
"  Let  us  hope,  also,  that  we  have  been  shut  out  by 
mistake.  Let  us  try,  too,  whether  we  cannot  make 
ourselves  heard  by  knocking  at  the  door. 
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**  Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  ^*  we  will  do  so  ; 
but  I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  use.  I  fear,  moreover, 
that  the  noise  we  shall  make,  may  attract  the  notice 
of  the  enemy,  who  may  be  lying  perdue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Saying  these  words,  he  rapped  gently  against  the 
door  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  No  answer 
was  returned.  Then  repeating  the  stroke  with  more 
force,  he  paused  and  listened  attentively  for  a  few 
seconds.  Still  there  were  no  signs  of  his  summons 
having  been  beard  by  those  within.  "  Unquestion- 
ably," muttered  he,  "  Laurentia  Ogulnia  must  be 
more  than  half-seas  over  by  this  time,  or  she  would 
have  heard  me  knock."  Thusnelda  was  standing  by 
his  side,  shivering  with  cold,  and  trembling  with 
fear ;  her  hair  dank  with  the  midnight  dews  ;  her 
feet  wet  and  covered  with  mud ;  her  legs  lacerated, 
and  her  hands  bleeding. 

'*  Poor  thing !"  said  the  great  man.  *^  I  begin  to 
pity  you." 

Thusnelda  whimpered,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  a 
corner  of  the  muckinger,  which  Vitalianus  had  re- 
turned to  her  when  he  could  make  no  further  use  of 
it  himself. 

The  Prsefect  now  struck  the  obdurate  door  with 
redoubled  violence.  Presently  after,  though  no  sound 
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was  heard,  a  ray  of  light  became  visible  through  the 
keyhole ;  a  beacon  which  was  hailed  by  both  the  ap- 
plicants for  admission,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  '*  Praise  be  to  the  gods !" 
exclaimed  Vital ianus,  clasping  his  hands  :  **  our  toils 
are  at  an  end ;  we  have  reached  the  wished-for  haven 
at  last !"  When,  however,  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  soldier  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand,  his  joy  was  converted  into  displeasure, 
and  saluting  the  man  with  a  blow  which  laid  him 
prostrate  on  his  back,  ''  Wretch  !"  cried  he  in  a  fierce 
voice,  '*  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  — have  you 
forgotten  your  duty,  and  become  intoxicated  on  your 
post? — But  alas  !"  added  he  in  a  milder  strain,  ''  I 
fear  the  poor  wretch  has  only  been  imitating  his 
betters.  What  scenes  may  not  we  expect  to  witness 
in  the  Prsetorium,  when  even  the  sentry  placed  here 
to  watch  for  his  general,  and  give  him  admittance,  is 
thus  found  inebriated?" 

Full  of  these  doleful  anticipations,  he  hastened 
towards  the  place  he  named,  which  was  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  outer  for- 
tifications, and  surrounded  by  a  broad  open  space, 
paved  with  square  flag-stones.  It  was  an  insulated 
building  of  considerable  size,  great  strength,  and  on 
the  whole,  not  unlike  the  donjon-keep  of  a  more 
modern  fortress. 
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**  This  is  my  own  peculiar  residence  when  I  dwell 
in  the  camp,"  said  the  Praefect;  *'  it  is  called  the 
Praetorium,  as  I  said  before,  and  always  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  commanding  officer." 

As  they  approached  the  entrance,  it  was  seen  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary dress.  Their  appearance  was  disorderly  in  the 
extreme ;  they  were  reeling  about,  singing  songs, 
and  giving  utterance  to  the  most  abominable  blas- 
phemies. 

"  My  worst  fears  are  confirmed,"  said  the  Prsefect; 
'*  they  are  all  as  drunk  as  pigs." 

Taking  Thusnelda  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her 
through  the  crowd,  "the  brutes!"  cried  he,  as  he 
pushed  them  aside  ;  *^  they  are  too'far  gone  even  to 
recognise  their  commanding  officer  himself." 

They  had  now  entered  the  interior  of  the  place. 
Slaves  and  servants  were  seen  hurrying  about  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  some  bearing  vast  trays  piled  with 
eatables,  others  loaded  with  the  remnants  of  a  "  re- 
move," but  the  great  majority  toiling  along  under  the 
weight  of  mighty  amphorcBy  accompanied  with  innu- 
merable goblets  of  proportionable  span.  Roars  of 
laughter  were  at  the  same  time  heard  at  no  great 
distance,  but  in  a  concealed  place. 

**  Ye  gods,  what  a  sight !"  sighed  the  Praefect. 
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'*  And   what  sounds,   too,"  added  the  damsel  by 
his  side. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  they  found  themselves 
at  the  door  of  an  apartment  from  the  interior  of  which 
these  sounds  seemed  to  proceed.  **  Now  for  it !" 
said  Vitalianus,  **  prepare  yourself,  my  sparrow,  to 
be  shocked."  Then  pushing  open  a  door,  Thusnelda 
beheld  a  long  table  covered  with  wine-flagons  and 
drinking-cups,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  company  of 
military  men,  reposing  upon  couches  in  a  variety  of  at- 
titudes, and  to  all  appearance,  very  generally  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  whilst  conspicuous  at  their 
head  was  seen  the  short,  plump  figure  of  Laurentia 
Ogulnia,  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  and  enthroned, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  couch  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rest.  Her  cheeks  were  considerably  flushed,  her 
eyes  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  in  each  of  her  hands 
she  held  a  foaming  and  capacious  goblet  of  Falernian 
wine.  But  excited  as  she  was,  this  singular  woman 
did  not  appear  to  be  altogether  disabled,  or  overcome 
by  her  potations,  for  no  sooner  did  the  Prsefect  and 
Thusnelda  enter  the  room,  than  she  recognised  them, 
started  from  her  seat,  upset  her  wine,  and  stretching 
forth  her  arms,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  ''  Wel- 
come, welcome !  thrice  welcome,  most  renowned 
Vitalianus  !  —  welcome  to  my  arms  once  more,  thou 
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most  beloved  of  men !  —  And  thou,  too,  sweet  inno- 
cent !  —  welcome  to  my  hospitable  roof!  —  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  you  both." 

This  salutation,  pronounced  in  a  high  tone  and 
with  a  theatrical  air,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  the  company,  stultified  as  they  were,  and 
accordingly  they  all  rose  from  their  seats,  and  greeted 
the  new-comers  as  well  as  they  were  able.  The 
Praefect  took  little  notice  of  them  in  return ;  his  dis- 
gust was  insurmountable,  and  his  rage  only  suppres- 
sed for  the  time.  Nevertheless,  perceiving  that  few 
of  those  present  were  in  a  state  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  rebuke  which  he  wished  to  bestow,  he 
contented  himself  with  simply  ordering  the  whole 
company  to  leave  the  room,  with  'the  exception  of 
the  great  lady  herself.  This  order  being  obeyed,  he 
directed  Thusnelda  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the 
vacant  couches,  chose  another  for  himself,  and  having 
quaffed  off  a  bumper  of  wine,  proceeded  to  lecture 
his  wife  with  considerable  severity  upon  her  unfeel- 
ing conduct  in  thus  making  merry  during  his  absence, 
and  at  a  time  when  she  scarcely  knew  whether  he 
was  dead  or  alive.  *^  Besides,"  added  he,  '*  to  say 
nothing  of  myself,  only  consider  the  danger  to  which 
you  expose  the  fortress  by  permitting  the  oflicers  to 
get  drunk,  and  encouraging  such  habits  of  intemper- 
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ance  amongst   the   garrison !     Your   behaviour  has 
been  imprudent  and  unsoldier-like  in  the  extreme." 

Laurentia  Ogulnia  did  not  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  his  rebuke.  ^^  Bomhax!  —  stuff!"  —  cried  she, 
"  you  are  over  nice  and  particular.  There  is  no 
harm  done.  I  took  the  requisite  precautions  about 
locking  the  gates  and  placing  the  sentinels  before  I 
came  in  here,  and  sat  down  to  table.  But  a  pretty 
thing  it  would  be  truly,  if  my  officers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  refresh  themselves  with  a  comfortable  glass 
after  the  fatigues  of  such  a  day  as  this  has  been  to 
all  of  us  ! — And  with  regard  to  yourself,  Vitalianus, 
I  should  be  sorry  you  thought  me  deficient  in  affec- 
tion and  respect.  But  at  the  same  time  you  should 
remember  that  your  absence  was  voluntary,  and  that 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  you  were  passing  your 
time  otherwise  than  in  a  manner  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  yourself.  —  Thusnelda,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  have 
had  a  pleasant  journey  from  the  palace,  —  eh?" 
i  '^  Well,  well,"  said  the  Praefect,  who  was  no 
match  for  his  wife  in  an  argument,  and  was  con- 
scious of  his  deficiency,  "  well,  well,  let  us  have  no 
more  words  about  it.  Thusnelda  and  myself  are 
both  dying  of  fatigue,  and  must  retire  to  rest. 
To-morrow  you  shall  tell  me  how  you  effected  your 
retreat  into  the  camp,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  return, 
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how  I  contrived  to  bring  our  interesting  young  friend 
here,  safe  and  sound,  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cuts  and  scratches  on  her  legs,  or  so,  —  all  the  way 
from  the  palace." 

"So  be  it,"  replied  the  contented  matron;  *'  I 
approve  of  the  arrangement,  and  shall  listen  to  your 
tale  with  pleasure." 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  Iir. 

THE    SACERDOTAL    HERALD,    AND    HIS    NONSENSE. 

The  next  morning  dawned. 

It  was  scarcely  light  when  vast  bodies  of  troops 
were  seen  emerging  from  the  different  gates  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  eastern  side.  They  were  the  same 
troops  which  had  been  victorious  the  day  before, 
headed  by  the  same  officers,  and  destined  to  engage 
with  the  same  enemy,  though  upon  somewhat  dif- 
ferent terms. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troops,  which  were  so  numer- 
ous as  to  constitute  a  considerable  army,  rode  a  party 
of  officers,  consisting  of  the  general  in  chief,  Junius 
Syllanus  himself;  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  second  in 
command;  Scribonius  Mummius,  Gracilis  Furcifer. 
Balbus  Blsesus,  and  a  few  more  of  less  importance, 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name.  And  as  they  rode 
along  leisurely,  they  conversed  earnestly,  as  thus : 

*'  Yes,   Piso,"   said   the    Consul,   addressing   the 
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young  Patrician  by  his  side,  apparently  in  continua- 
tion of  something  he  had  said  before ;  ^*  yes,  Piso, 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  our  successes  of  yester- 
day ;  successes  which  (under  the  gods)  are  mainly 
attributable  to  your  own  exertions,  and  courage  in 
the  fight." 

Piso  made  no  direct  reply  to  this  compliment. 
'*  Though  our  successes  have  been  considerable," 
said  he,  **  we  have  still  much  to  do.  The  city  is 
indeed,  ours;  but  the  camp  sets  us  at  defiance." 

'*  True,"  replied  Junius  Syllanus,  **  and  I  am  sen- 
sible that  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  reducing  it: 
it  is  a  strong  place,  sufficiently  well  garrisoned, 
amply  stocked  with  provisions,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
commanded  by  a  desperate  man."  ' 

**  And  a  courageous  one,"  added  Piso :  *^  let  us 
render  justice  to  an  enemy." 

"  And  moreover  we  should  consider,"  said  Scribo- 
nius  IMummius,  joining  in  the  conversation,  "  that 
one  of  the  bravest  women  in  existence  fights  under 
him  :  Laurentia  Ogulnia  is  a  host  in  herself." 

"  Notwithstanding  alVthis,"  resumed  the  Consul, 
"  I  feel  no  doubt  about  our  eventual  success.  We 
are  provided  with  an  immense  train  of  warlike  en- 
gines, against  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  (hem  to 
hold  out." 
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"  They  have  strong  engines  in  the  camp,  too,"  ob- 
served Gracilis  Furcifer,  in  an  under  voice. 

"  Urrh,  urrh,"  stammered  Balbus  Bleesus,  *'  we 
must  take  care  of  our  teeth — urrh,  urrh,  —  when 
their  catapults  throw  stones  against  us  from  the 
walls, — ugh  !" 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  the  whole  party 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  camp,  which  seen  from 
the  lower  ground,  presented  a  truly  formidable  ap- 
pearance, with  its  long  lines  of  immense  walls,  inter- 
sected at  short  distances  by  vast  towers  of  the  most 
substantial  fabric.  Engines  of  extraordinary  form 
were  distinguishable  on  the  battlements. 

**  Behold  the  stronghold  of  the  tyrant!"  exclaimed 
Junius  Syllanus :  "  who  would  not  hazard  his  life  in 
an  attempt  to  rescue  it  from  his  grasp  ?" 

"  Might  I  be  permitted  to  ask,"  said  Piso,  ''  whe- 
ther it  is  your  intention  to  call  upon  him  to  surrender 
ere  you  commence  the  siege  ?" 

'*  I  fear  it  would  be  of  little  use,"  replied  the 
Consul.  **  We  could  not  offer  him  a  pardon  per- 
sonally, and  he  is  far  too  selfish  to  surrender  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life  for  the  advantage  of  his  par- 
tisans." 

**  You  must  declare  war  against  him  at  any  rate," 
said  Scribonius  Mummius,  doggedly. 

*•  Truly  that  step  seems  rather  supererogatory," 
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said  the  Consul,  *^  for  are  we  not  at  war  with  him 
already?  —  What  more,  O  Mummius,  would  you 
have?" 

**  I  would  have  you  to  observe  the  customary 
forms,"  answered  the  philosopher.  "  Our  ancestors, 
you  know,  always  made  it  a  rule  not  to  commence 
hostilities  till  they  had  renounced  all  friendship  with 
the  party  concerned.  It  was  a  point  about  which 
they  were  particularly  scrupulous ;  for  either  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  or  a  nation,  they  thought  it 
unhandsome  to  take  any  one  by  surprise.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  need  only  remind  you,  that  when 
Rome  was  in  her  infancy  and  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Campania,  an  individual 
of  the  latter  nation,  named  Badrus,  (a  most  ho- 
nourable man)  did  publicly,  and  in  face  of  both 
armies,  renounce  all  friendship  with  our  countryman 
Quintus  Crispinus,  so  that  he  might  thereby  be  free 
to  engage  with  him  as  an  enemy  in  the  fight.'' 

**  Unquestionably,"  replied  the  Consul,  *'  our  an- 
cestors were  always  in  the  habit  of  declaring  war 
before  they  commenced  it^  and  accompanied  the  de- 
claration with  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  equally  super- 
stitious and  absurd.  But  what  is  all  that  to  us  in 
the  present  case  ( —  We  have  been  fighting  with  the 
PraBfect  for  a  whole  day  already." 

"  True,"  said  the  sage,  **  and  if  you  neglected  to 
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perform  the  requisite  ceremonies  yesterday,  there  is 
only  so  much  the  more  reason  that  you  should  attend 
to  them  to-day." 

**  Well,  well ;  be  satisfied,"  replied  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, ''  we  will  not  neglect  these  forms  to 
which  you  attach  so  much  importance,  though  I 
think  lightly  of  them  myself.  —  Send  one  of  the 
Feciales  here  from  the  rear/'  continued  he  to  an 
attendant;  "and  let  him  be  equipped  properly  for 
carrying  a  message  to  the  enemy." 

'^  Now  you  are  acting  like  yourself,  O  Consul," 
said  Scribonius  Mummius,  in  a  tone  of  approbation  ; 
*'  I  was  certain  that  you  would  not  be  so  irregular  and 
disorderly  as  to  go  to  war  without  employing  a  herald 
to  announce  your  design." 

The  individual  summoned  by  the  Consul  soon 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  singular-looking 
personage ;  his  dress  partly  military  and  partly  sa- 
cerdotal ;  he  had  a  wreath  of  vervain  on  his  head,  a 
long  spear  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  mounted  on  a  tall 
horse,  splendidly  caparisoned,  which  pranced  and 
curvetted  as  he  approached.  He  had  several  fol- 
lowers, apparelled  like  himself,  though  with  some- 
what less  magnificence ;  a  few  of  them  bearing  trum- 
pets, and  the  others  flags  of  truce. 

*'  Priest,"  said  the  Consul  to  this  ambiguous-look- 
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ing  functionary, — for  the  Feciales  were  all  members 
of  one  of  the  sacred  colleges,  and  as  such,  entitled  to 
the  appellation  he  bestowed,  —  "  Priest,"  said  the 
Consul,  *'  you  are  required  to  carry  a  message  to 
Vitalianus,  Prsefect  of  the  Praetorians,  and  lately 
Governor  of  Rome,  summoning  him  to  surrender  in 
the  name  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Senate" — 

"Pardon,  O  Consul!"  interrupted  the  Fecialis  : 
**  I  know  my  duty ;  he  should  be  summoned  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  and  Quirites,  or  people  of 
Rome." 

**  The  difference  is  not  material,"  said  Junius  Syl- 
lanus,  *'  but  do  as  you  like ;  make  use  of  the  cus- 
tomary forms,  and  summon  the  enemy  to  surrender 
in  any  words  you  will." 

*^  And  if  he  refuses  to  comply  ?"  inquired  the 
priest. 

"  You  will  declare  war  forthwith,"  replied  the 
general. 

*'  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  the  herald,  with  a  de- 
termined air. 

*'  Impossible?"  repeated  the  Consul,  angrily, 
"  what  do  you  mean?"       *^ 

'*  The  proceeding  is  irregular,"  said  the  prig  whom 
he  addressed. 

"  Oh  ! — some  technicality  stands  in  the  way,"  said 
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Junius  Syllanus ;  "how   then   would  you  proceed? 
be  pleased  to  explain.'' 

**  I  know  my  duty,"  said  the  Fecialis  ;  "  I  should 
proceed  thus  :  I  should  set  out  towards  the  enemy's 
country,  and  on  reaching  the  coni5nes  (but  what 
these  may  be  in  the  present  case  I  cannot  decide,)  I 
should  stop,  and  make  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
reasons  for  which  I  come,  calling  upon  all  the  gods 
as  witnesses,  and  imprecating  the  divine  vengeance, 
not  only  on  my  own  head,  but  on  the  heads  of  my 
employers,  if  those  reasons  are  not  just.  After  these 
preliminaries,  I  should  resume  my  journey,  and  not 
stop  again  till  I  reached  the  chief  town,  or  metro- 
polis of  the  foe,  which  in  the  present  instance  we 
may  suppose  to  be  represented  by  the  Praetorian 
Camp.  Then  stopping  again,  I  should  repeat  the 
same  declaration,  with  a  few  additions,  and  withal 
requiring  the  surrender  of  the  place.  If  this  demand 
were  complied  with,  well  and  good ;  the  business 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  I  should  return  home  in 
triumph,  accompanied  with  hostages  and  the  like. 
But  in  case  of  its  being  refused,  I  should  imme- 
diately return  to  Rome,  wait  there  for  ten  days,  — 
then  go  back  again  to  the  enemy,  —  then  return  a 
second  time  to  Rome, — stay  there  for  ten  days  more, 
— then  travel  back  again  to  the  enemy, — then  return 
to  Rome  for  the  third  time, — then  post  back  again 
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to  the  enemy.  These  various  journeys  to  and  fro, 
would  in  all  occupy  about  thirty  days,  or  one  calendar 
month  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  we  may 
suppose  that  the  enemy  would  have  had  time  enough 
to  consider  the  matter  in  hand,  and  determine  whe- 
ther he  should  capitulate  or  not.  If,  therefore,  I 
should  find  after  all  that  the  quarrel  could  not  be 
accommodated,  it  would  become  my  duty  to  return 
again  to  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  and  make  a  faithful 
report  of  my  embassy  to  the  Senate,  setting  forth  the 
great  moderation  and  forbearance  with  which  I  had 
acted  towards  the  foe,  and  assuring  them  that  as 
everything  had  now  been  done  to  effect  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the*  difference,  but  without  success, 
they  would  be  fully  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
arms.  The  Senate  would  then  probably  debate  for 
some  days  more  about  the  expediency  of  going  to 
war  or  not,  and  if  this  question  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  I  should  finally  have  to  go  back  again  to 
the  enemy's  country,  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  my 
official  spear  against  the  hostile  ground;  a  ceremony 
which,  to  be  legal,  must  be  performed  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  three  witnesse^belonging  to  the  nation  of 
the  foe  ;  it  is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  if 
these  witnesses  are  no  more  than  children,  they  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose." 
f5 
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'* There!"  cried  Scribonius  Mummius,  when  the 
Fecialis  had  concluded  his  speech,  *'  did  I  not  tell 
you,  O  Syllanus,  what  a  vast  number  of  ceremonies 
it  would  be  necessary  to  perform  before  we  could  le- 
gally enter  upon  the  war?" 

*'  And  do  you  suppose,  O  Mummius,"  said  the 
Consul,  "  that  I  shall  allow  these  antiquated  forma- 
lities to  delay  us,  when  we  are  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp?" 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  philosopher  ;  "  I  trust  you 
will.  Let  us  return  into  the  city  instantly,  and  wait 
there  patiently  till  the  expiration  of  the  thirty 
days." 

"Ridiculous!"  exclaimed  the  Consul ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  herald,  who  sat  *^  waiting  for  further 
orders"  erect  upon  his  steed,  with  a  pursed-up  mouth, 
and  a  look  of  dignity,  '*  Begone!"  said  he,  in  a  stern 
voice ;  "  we  have  no  time  to  wait ;  the  ceremonies  you 
describe  may  have  been  practised  very  properly  in  the 
dark  ages,  when  people  were  superstitious  ;  they  are 
now  obsolete  and  useless  ;  we  need  not  attend  to  them 
any  more.  Begone,  therefore,  at  once.  Make  the 
best  of  your  way  to  the  camp  ;  call  upon  the  garrison 
to  surrender,  in  any  terms  you  please ;  but  be  quick ; 
use  despatch ;  employ  no  more  words  than  are  ne- 
cessary ;  and  in  case  of  your  receiving  a  refusal,  as 
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in  all  likelihood  you  will,  make  no  more  ado,  but 
declare  war  on  the  instant.  Then  come  back  again 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  tell  us  what  you  have 
done." 

Scribonius  Mummius  and  the  herald,  both  at  the 
same  moment,  groaned  audibly.  The  latter,  indeed, 
did  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  on  account  of  the  infe- 
riority of  his  rank,  and  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of 
the  chief  magistrate  :  the  former  was  more  bold,  and 
exclaimed  openly  against  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war,  saying,  ''  O  Consul,  beware  what  you  do  ! 
the  honour  of  the  nation  is  at  stake;  do  not  disgrace 
us  by  acting  so  precipitately ; — take  time ; — permit  a 
few  delays ; — give  the  enemy  time  to  consider  what 
he  is  about;  do  not  hurry  him  tog  much  ;  it  is  im- 
reasonable  ;  very  unfair ;  let  the  good  priest  perform 
the  first  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  then  return  for 
ten  days,  or  so,  before  he  throws  down  his  official 
spear  in  the  presence  of  the  three  puerile  witnesses, 
and  proclaims  war." 

"  This  is  intolerable,"  said  the  Consul,  ''  O  Mum- 
mius, you  are  distraught !"  and  waving  his  hand  im- 
patiently to  the  herald,  ^'begone!"  he  repeated; 
**why  do  you  delay?"  The  herald  turned  to  depart, 
looking  blank  and  downcast.  Scribonius  Mummius 
ran  after  him,  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  and  whispered 
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him  in  the  ear.  *'  Good  priest !  worthy  priest!"  said 
he,  *'  you  see  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  you,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  You  must  go,  indeed  ;  there  is  no 
help  for  it ;  you  must  declare  war  at  once,  without 
more  ado,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  small  children 
required  by  the  law.  For  mercy's  sake,  however, 
do  not  forget  to  cover  up  your  face  with  a  veil,  when 
you  perform  the  ceremony  ; — that  would  be  worse 
than  all,  and  stamp  us  as  barbarians  for  ever- 
more." 

*'  Do  not  fear  me,"  replied  the  herald,  squeezing 
his  hand,  **  I  know  my  duty.  Nothing  shall  be  for- 
gotten on  my  part  which  may  serve  to  qualify  the 
unhandsome  act  I  am  called  on  to  perform."  So  say- 
ing, he  set  off  on  his  mission. 

Meanwhile  the  Consul,  with  his  troops  and  oflBcers, 
kept  advancing  towards  the  fortress.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Scribonius  Mummius  entreated  him  to  halt  till 
the  return  of  his  ambassador.  *'  No,  no,"  said  he, 
**  why  should  we  delay  1  The  summons  we  have  sent 
is  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  the  answer  may  be  anti- 
cipated ;  we  can  expect  nothing  but  a  refusal.  Let 
us  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  invest  the  place  imme- 
diately." Scribonius  Mummius  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
but  discontinued  the  attempt. 

The  whole  army  was  now  in  full  march.     Broad, 
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dense,  extended  columns  of  men  were  seen  on  all 
sides,  stretching  over  the  whole  country,  from  the 
walls  of  the  metropolis,  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  beleaguered  camp.  No  sound  was  heard  but 
the  measured  tramp  of  the  infantry,  the  clattering  of 
the  horse,  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  military  en- 
gines, the  occasional  blast  of  a  trumpet,  or  the  neigh- 
ing of  a  steed. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  herald  and  his  followers  were 
seen  returning  from  the  camp.  They  were,  appa- 
rently, in  great  haste ;  urging  on  their  horses  at  the 
top  of  their  speed,  and  betraying  many  signs  of  terror 
and  anxiety  in  their  whole  demeanour. 

'^  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  said  the  Consul :  *'  the 
Fecialis  is  in  a  fright." 

**  T  trust  the  good  priest  hath  been  punctiliously 
received,"  said  Scribonius  Mummius.  ^*  Surely  the 
enemy  cannot  have  forgotten  his  prerogative,  and 
treated  him  with  disrespect?" 

"Urrh,  urrh,"  said  Balbus  Blajsus,  "depend  upon 
it — urrh,  urrh, — he  has  thrown  a  bottle  at  his  head, — 
ugh!" 

The  herald  now  drew  up  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
general  and  his  friends,  and  they  immediately  per- 
ceived him  to  be  in  a  truly  lamentable  plight.  His 
magnificent  dress  was  defiled  all   over,   from  top  to 
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bottom,  with  some  black,  resinous  matter,  in  a  state 
of  semi-liquefaction,  and,  to  all  appearance,  smoking 
hot ;  several  spots  of  the  same  dark-coloured  fluid 
were  scattered  about  his  face  ;  the  wreath  of  vervain 
which  had  formed  so  remarkable  an  ornament  on  his 
head,  had  disappeared ;  a  long,  coarse,  woollen  veil, 
saturated,  like  the  rest  of  his  person,  with  the  black 
nastiness,  was  however  visible  in  its  stead,  flowing 
from  his  pericranium  down  to  his  shoulders  on  each 
side,  and  partly  serving  to  conceal  the  affrighted, 
yet  exasperated  expression  of  his  distorted  coun- 
tenance. 

"Vengeance!  vengeance!"  cried  he,  with  aloud 
voice,  as  he  came  to  a  halt,  '*  the  sacred  person  of  a 
herald  hath  been  profaned !  Vengeance  upon  the 
base  violator  of  the  laws  of  war !" 

"  What  disaster  has  befallen  you,  O  herald  ?"  said 
the  Consul.  "  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  your 
complaints?" 

"Look  at  me,  O  Consul!"  replied  the  injured 
man ;  **  lo !  am  I  not  bespattered  all  over  with  hot 
pitch,  from  top  to  toe?  The  tyrant  threw  it  down 
upon  me,  from  the  walls." 

"  Oh,  monstrous  act  !"  ejaculated  Scribonius 
Mummius.  "  Hard  must  be  the  heart  of  the  wretch 
who  could  thus  treat  the  messenger  of  peace.'* 
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"  Urrh,  urrh,"  muttered  Balbus  Blaesus,  "  it  is  not 
so  bad — urrh,  urrh, — as  having  one's  teeth  knocked 
out  with  an  empty  wine  bottle,  after  all, — ugh  !'' 

**  It  seems  strange/'  said  Piso,  *'  that  you  have 
not  been  more  injured  than  you  appear.  Hot  pitch 
is  a  dangerous  thing." 

"  My  veil  saved  my  life,"  replied  the  priest,  *'  I 
had  covered  up  my  head  with  it  just  before  the  pitch 
came  down,  and  by  great  good  fortune  it  was 
thick." 

Upon  being  questioned  more  particularly,  the 
besmeared  functionary  proceeded  to  explain,  that 
having  reached  what  he  chose  to  consider  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  enemy's  country,  he  made  a  halt,  covered 
up  his  face  with  his  woollen  veil,  ,and  called  upon 
"  Jupiter  and  the  Borders  "  to  bear  witness  that  he 
was  the  real,  genuine,  and  "  pious"  messenger  of  the 
Roman  people,  come  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
Praetorian  Camp,  and  the  execution  of  the  Prsefect, 
as  a  public  enemy,  and  an  offender  against  the 
laws. 

"There  was  nobody  to  hear  me,"  continued  he, 
"  but  that  made  little  difl^rence ;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  this  preliminary  declaration  should  be  made 
in  the  presence  of  any  one  but  the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  land.     Having  finished  my 
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Speech,  therefore,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  I 
jogged  on  quietly  and  comfortably,  (having  first  of 
all  taken  off  my  veil  in  order  that  I  might  see  my 
way,)  till  I  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  me- 
tropolis, or  camp,  when  I  again  stopped,  and  made 
myself  as  conspicuous  as  I  could,  under  the  idea  that 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  got  sight  of  me,  they  would 
send  out  their  ambassadors,  crowned  with  vervain 
like  myself,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  certain  pieces 
of  verdant  turf,  symbolical  of  the  town  which  they 
were  desirous  of  yielding  up.  But  as  no  such  envoys 
made  their  appearance,  I  spurred  on  again,  till  I  got 
close  up  to  the  walls ;  then,  making  another  halt,  I 
commanded  my  trumpets  to  sound  thrice ;  which 
they  accordingly  did ;  sending  forth  a  loud,  clear, 
harmonious  bray,  which  rang  round  the  battlements. 
This  summons  was  too  loud  not  to  be  heard  ;  and  it 
was  attended  to.  Several  persons  made  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  walls,  and,  amongst  others,  I  re- 
cognised the  figure  of  Vitalianus,  Prsefect  of  the  Prae- 
torian bands,  and  lately  governor  of  Rome,  together 
with  a  warlike-looking  female,  dressed  like  the  sta- 
tues of  Pallas  or  Bellona,  with  a  helmet  on  her  head, 
a  corslet  on  her  breast,  and  a  mighty  javelin  in  her 
hand." 

"  Doubtless  it  was  Laurentia   Ogulnia  herself," 
said  Scribonius  Mummius  eagerly. 
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^'  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  Consul.     "  But  proceed." 

**  Upon  seeing  these  persons  on  the  walls,"  con- 
tinued the  herald,  "  I  knew  my  duty  at  once ;  I  bad 
but  one  course  to  pursue ;  I  accordingly  raised  my 
voice,  and  called  out  as  loudly  as  I  could,  command- 
ing them  to  surrender  the  town,  and  deliver  up  the 
governor,  dead  or  alive,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  law." 

"  And  did  they  not  comply  ?"  said  the  Consul  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Strange  to  say,  they  did  not,"  replied  the  ambas- 
sador ;  *'  yet  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  demand,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  usages 
of  war." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  next  V  asked  Junius 
Syllanus. 

**  What  was  right,"  replied  the  priest,  dogmati- 
cally. "  I  held  up  my  hand,  and  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  all  the  other 
deities,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  in  a  mass, 
imploring  them  to  bear  witness  to  the  goodness  of 
my  cause,  and  the  moderation  of  my  demands." 

*'  That  was  very  proper  indeed,"  said  the  general ; 
**  and  what  was  the  result  ?" 

'' The  result?"  repeated  the  Fecialis,  "  I  tremble 
while  I  relate  it :  the  Pra}fect  laughed  in  my 
face  !" 
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''Horrible!  most  horrible!"  groaned  Scribonius 
Mummius,  in  a  tone  of  woe. 

^'  And  when  you  had  received  this  impious  and 
unreasonable  refusal,"  said  Piso,  **  what  line  of  con- 
duct did  you  adopt  next  ?" 

"There  was  but  one  left  for  me,"  answered  the 
herald  ;  "  for  you  know,  Piso,  I  had  been  forbidden 
to  return  to  Rome  for  ten  days,  and  then  go  back  to 
the  enemy ;  and  then  return  again  to  Rome,  and 
stay  there  for  ten  days  more ;  and  then  go  back 
a  second  time  to  the  enemy  ;  and  then  return  to 
Rome  for  the  third  time,  and  remain  there  for  ten 
days  more  ;  and  then  go  back  to  the  enemy  after  all, 
and  throw  down  my  official  spear,  and  declare  war  in 
the  presence  of  the  three  small  children  required  by 
the  law." 

"  Peace,  dolt  and  babbler !"  exclaimed  the  Consul ; 
*'  conclude  your  story,  and  have  done." 

"  Pardon,  O  Syllanus,"  said  the  herald ;  and 
proceeding  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  "  I  have  little 
farther  to  say,"  continued  he,  "  for  my  demand  being 
refused,  I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  cover  up  my 
face  with  the  woollen  veil,  throw  down  my  official 
spear,  and  proclaim  war  in  the  name  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  This  accordingly  I  prepared 
to  do;  but  scarcely  had  I  covered  up  my  eyes,  when 
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down  came  the  hot  pitch  upon  my  head,  peeling  off 
my  skin  in  great  flakes  wherever  it  touched  ;  nor 
could  I  possibly  have  escaped  with  life  but  for  the 
friendly  safeguard  of  my  veil.  This  atrocious  out- 
rage was  moreover  accompanied  with  a  coarse  laugh 
on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators ;  —  an  insult  from 
which  I  confess  myself  to  have  experienced  scarcely 
less  pain  than  from  the  pitch  itself*' 

'*  Incredible  atrocity  !"  ejaculated  Scribonius  Mum- 
mius. 

''And  after  this  agreeable  little  incident/'  said  the 
consul,  "  I  presume,  O  herald,  that  you  lost  no  time 
in  returning  home  to  your  friends  ?" 

*'  I  did  not,  I  confess,"  replied  the  priest,  '*  I 
hurled  out  my  official  spear  with  .more  haste  than 
solemnity,  and  departed  at  once." 

''  Not,  however,  I  trust,"  said  Piso,  jeeringly, 
'*  without  performing  this  important  ceremony  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  sweet  innocents  required  by  the 
law." 

And  the  discomfited  functionary  was  ordered  to 
retire. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    SAYINGS    AND    DOINGS    OF    THE    BESIEGED. 

Meanwhile  the  Prsefect  was  himself  still  stationed 
on  the  walls,  accompanied  by  Thusnelda  and  his  wife. 
He  was  apparently  in  high  glee,  rubbing  his  hands, 
chuckling,  and  exulting  in  his  exploit. 

'*  Well  done,  Vitalianus !"  cried  he,  apostro- 
phising himself,  *'  you  have  treated  the  miscreant  as 
he  deserved  :  you  have  performed  an  exploit  worthy 
of  your  reputation  and  your  name." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  the  pitch  was  not  hotter,"  said 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  **  for  I  do  not  think  it  did  him 
much  harm  after  all :  he  seemed  to  trot  off  pretty 
comfortably  with  the  veil  over  his  head." 

**  The  Furies  take  him  !"  exclaimed  the  Prsefect ; 
"  the  impertinent  knave  !  to  think  of  his  coming  here 
quite  coolly,  and  asking  me  to  deliver  myself  up  to 
him,  dead  or  alive,  in  order  that  I  might  be  dealt 
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with  according  to  the  law  !  A  pretty  request,  truly, 
to  be  made  to  a  man's  own  face !  ' 

*'  Never  mind ; — do  not  flurry  yourself,"  said  Lau- 
rentia  Ogulnia,  **  it  is  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about. 
And  besides,  you  ought  to  be  making  ready  for  the 
attack  which  these  rebels  will  infallibly  commence  as 
soon  as  their  precious  envoy  gets  back  to  them,  all 
covered  with  pitch." 

"  Mehercule! — you  are  right,"  cried  her  husband  ; 
"  what  a  wise  woman  you  are  !"  and  turning  to  some 
of  his  military  attendants  stationed  in  the  rear,  he 
called  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *'  put  some  of  those 
great  Marseillian  darts  into  the  largest  catapult, —  as 
many  as  it  will  hold,  —  and  take  good  care  that  you 
have  the  wheels  and  chains  well  oiled,  and  the  levers 
loose,  and  ready  for  use." 

*'  In  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  men  produced 
several  wooden  beams,  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
one  thick,  headed  with  iron,  and  looking  like  over- 
grown arrows  or  darts,  which  they  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  insert,  with  the  points  turned  outward, 
in  the  front  of  a  huge  engine  of  an  indescribable 
shape,  fixed  upon  the  battlements,  and  furnished 
internally,  with  a  complicated  apparatus  of  wheels, 
screws,  and  levers. 

^'PapceT'  cried   Laurentia  Ogulnia,  as  she  con- 
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templated  the  vast  piece  of  machinery  upon  which 
they  were  at  work,  *^ papm!  what  is  this  ?  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort  before  ; 
not  that  it  is  unlike  a  catapult;  but  its  dimensions 
are  so  vast;  it  looks  like  a  catapult  made  by  the 
Titans,  and  employed  in  their  wars  before  they  were 
buried  under  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  all  that." 

"Ha!  ha!"  chuckled  the  Preefect.  "  I  thought 
you  would  be  surprised.  This  is  a  new  invention  of 
mine,  Laurentia.  Or  rather,"  added  he,  correcting 
himself,  **  an  old  invention  which  I  have  revived. 
These  gigantic  darts  were  in  fact  employed  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  defence  of  their 
ancient  colony  of  Marseilles  against  Julius  Csesar, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  through  their 
means  that  the  town  was  enabled  to  hold  out  so  long; 
thus  rendering  the  siege  one  of  the  most  memorable 
recorded  in  history,  as  you  know." 

**  Ah  !  —  I  understand,  —  I  see  it  all,"  said  the 
heroine,  **and  so  I  suppose  you  intend  to  employ 
them  in  the  same  way  yourself." 

"  You  shall  see,"  replied  her  husband ;  **  all  in 
good  time." 

'*  The  sooner  the  better,"  exclaimed  the  spirited 
lady.  '*  Oh,  how  I  do  long  to  see  you  battering 
down  their  moveable  towers  as  they  come  up  to  the 
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walls;  and  crushing  all  the  people  in  them  to  death. 
I  hope  you  will  do  it  as  soon  as  you  can." 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  replied  her  kind  spouse ;  "  that  is 
to  say  if  they  have  any  towers  to  be  crushed.  It  is 
not,  however,  by  any  means  certain  that  they  will  be 
employed." 

**  How  so  ?"  inquired  the  dame ;  "  in  my  time  it 
was  always  the  custom  at  a  siege  to  have  great  high 
wooden  towers,  moving  upon  wheels,  and  brim-full  of 
archers,  who  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ramparts 
of  the  town.  Then  these  towers  were  pushed  on 
from  behind, — for  the  men  who  pushed  them  were 
too  much  afraid  to  show  themselves  in  front,  —  till 
they  got  within  a  short  distance  of  the  walls,  when 
the  archers  all  began  shooting  away  at  once,  and  did 
much  mischief,  wounding  a  man  or  two  every  now 
and  then.  The  whole,  however,  generally  ended  by 
the  besieged  throwing  down  a  parcel  of  great  heavy 
stones  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  crushing  it  to 
bits." 

*'  That  is  all  very  true,"  said  the  Praefect ;  "  but 
these  things  only  happened  in  the  case  of  a  regular 
siege.  Now,  as  one  well  versed  in  military  affairs, 
Laurentia,  you  ought  to  be  aware  that  our  country- 
men are  by  no  means  fond  of  proceeding  in  this  way ; 
they  prefer   when  they  can,  getting  possession  of  a 
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place  either  by  stratagem  or  by  a  sudden  assault^ 
which  takes  less  time,  and  costs  less  money.  They 
generally,  therefore,  make  a  trial  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  modes  before  they  have  recourse  to  the 
more  difficult  and  expensive  process  of  a  siege." 

''  And  in  case  they  attempt  the  last, — the  sudden 
assault,"  said  the  lady,  "  what  do  they  do  ?" 

"  They  employ  no  moving  towers,  no  battering- 
rams,  no  warlike  engines  of  any  sort,"  said  the  Prse- 
fect,  "  unless,  indeed,  scaling-ladders  may  be  so 
termed.  Their  method  is  simply  to  surround  the 
whole  town  or  fortress  with  their  troops,  and  then,  at 
a  given  signal,  advance  to  the  attack,  from  all  quar- 
ters at  once :  nor  is  there  any  method  more  danger- 
ous, for  it  obliges  the  besieged  to  defend  the  whole 
circuit  of  their  walls  at  the  same  time,  for  which 
their  numbers  may  be  insufficient,  or  their  courage 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  this  mode  can  hardly 
be  adopted,  except  when  the  besieged  place  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  army  of  the  besiegers  nu- 
merous." 

Just  as  he  finished  these  words,  the  advanced 
o-uard  of  the  enemy,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  began  to 
show  itself,  followed  at  no  distant  interval,  by  the 
main  body  of  the  troops. 
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The  Prsefect  held  in  his  breath  for  a  few  seconds  ; 
then  slowly  puffed  it  out  again,  with  a  deep  *'  Ah  !" 
and  said,  "  Here  come  the  vagabonds  at  last.  Now 
we  shall  see  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  take  us 
by  storm,  or  to  do  us  the  honour  of  a  formal  siege." 

"  The  villains  seem  numerous,"  said  Laurentia 
Ogulnia. 

"  And  in  good  border,  too,"  added  Basilides,  as  he 
joined  the  party  on  the  ramparts. 

"  Our  lord  and  god  need  not  be  afeard  of  them, 
nevertheless,"  said  Vibius  Puppius,  following  in  his 
wake. 

**  Peace,  zanies!"  cried  the  great  man. 

Thusnelda  now  began  to  feel  herself  interested, 
and  joined  in  the  conversation.  "  Who  are  these 
vagabonds,  as  }'ou  call  them?"  said  she  to  the  Praefect, 
**  who  come  on  first,  in  parties  consisting  of  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  each  party,  to  all  appear- 
ance, acting  independently  of  the  rest  ?  They  seem 
very  irregular,  and  in  a  sort  of  confusion  which  I 
should  not  have  supposed  to  be  at  all  soldier-like. 
I  do  not  understand  why  Basilides  should  call  them 
in  good  order,  as  he  does." 

*'  He  is  not  far  wrong,  though,"  said  the  Pros  fee  t ; 
"for  there  is  a  method  in  their  disorder:  they  are 
called  the  Velites ;   light  armed  troops,  whose  busi- 
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ness  it  is  to  precede  the  main  body  of  the  army,  or 
hover  on  its  flanks,  scowering  the  country  as  they  go. 
Their  arms,  as  you  may  perceive,  consist  simply  of  a 
sword  and  buckler ;  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  be 
encumbered  with  anything  else,  their  speed  being 
the  chief  thing  requisite.  Great  care  is,  however, 
always  taken  that  their  swords  should  be  of  the  best 
temper,  for  which  reason  they  are  generally  brought 
from  Spain  ;  a  country  which  from  the  earliest  period 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  its  cutlery, 
and  probably  will  continue  so  for  evermore." 

"  Oh  !  here  come  the  archers,"  cried  Thusnelda. 
*'  It  requires  no  one  to  tell  me  what  they  are  ;  their 
bows  and  arrows  mark  them  at  once." 

"  True,"  replied  her  friend  ;  "  but  these  men,  you 
will  observe,  are  armed  rather  peculiarly,  after 
the  fashion  used  in  Crete.  They  are  often  now  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  Velites,  to  precede  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  the  former  being  in  fact  somewhat  obsolete, 
and  out  of  date,  though  still  retained  in  the  Consular 
Bands.  Here,  also,  come  some  of  the  Hastati,  a 
sort  of  troops  still  more  antiquated  than  the  Velites ; 
they  are  armed,  you  perceive,  with  a  kind  of  small, 
slight  javelins  ;  seven  in  number  to  each  man,  and  de- 
signed to  be  thrown  by  the  hand.  They  are  not  very 
formidable, — not  much  to  be  feared  by  us; — ha! 
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ha  !  how  the  Prselorians  will  laugh  at  a  set  of  fellows 
armed  with  little  short  paltry  darts  like  those." 

'*  But  who  are  these  coming  on  now?"  asked  the 
damsel.  **  What  an  immense  body  of  men  !  Look 
to  what  a  distance  their  front  lines  extend  !  and  how 
deep  they  are  too  !  Surely,  Vitalianus,  the  Praeto- 
rians will  not  laugh  at  such  fellows  as  those,  at  any 
rate  V 

*'  No,"  rejoined  the  Prsefect,  gravely ;  '*  these  are 
not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  They  are  the  Triarii, 
sometimes  also  called  the  Pilarii,  on  account  of  the 
Pila  which  they  use.  They  are  the  most  honourable, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  division  of  the  troops, 
and  form  the  chief  strength  of  every  army  in  which 
they  are  enrolled." 

"  They  advance  steadily,"  said  Thusnelda,  watch- 
ing them. 

*'  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Vitalianus  ;  **  they  march 
with  great  regularity,  and  their  order  is  compact. 
They  are  a  formidable  band.  Yet,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  is  that  behind  them  which  we  have  far 
more  reason  to  dread." 

**  Eh  !  what?  Vitalianus!  what  have  we  reason 
to  dread  ?"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  putting  in  her 
oar. 

''Cast  your  eyes  beyond  the  Triarii,  —  the  main 
g2 
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body  of  troops,"  said  her  husband,  ^^  and  see  what 
you  can  see  in  that  direction." 

Laurentia  Ogulnia  stretched  out  her  neck,  and 
strained  her  eyes  to  the  uttermost. 

**  I  see,"  said  she,  "  I  see,  —  what  do  I  see  ?  —  I 
see  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  men,  moving 
along  together  ;  that  is  all ;  I  cannot  make  out  what 
they  are  about,  or  anything  else." 

Thusnelda  was  on  the  look-out  too. 

*'  I  see  something  more,''  said  she  presently;  *'  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  an  immense  beam  of  wood, 
not  unlike  the  main-mast  of  a  ship,  which  the  men 
are  dragging  along  amongst  them." 

*^  It  is  the  battering-ram,"  said  the  Praefect,  in  a 
solemn  voice. 

'"The  gods  defend  us!"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

*'  Orrible  !  thrice  orrible  !"  cried  Basilides. 

*'  Our  lord  and  god  need  not  be  afeard,"  chanted 
Vibius  Puppius,  cheeringly. 

''  I  see  something  else,"  said  Thusnelda,  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  sharpness  of  her  eyes,  —  greenish 
though  they  were. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  all  the  rest  at  once. 

"  If  my  eyes  serve  me  right,"  said  she,  *'  I  see 
several  things  like  houses  upon  wheels." 

'^They  are  the  moving  towers — turres  mobiles/' 
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said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "I  was  certain  they  would 
come.'' 

"  No,"  replied  the  damsel,  "  it  cannot  be  them  ; 
for  they  are  not  high  enough.  They  look  more  like 
long  low  narrow  sheds,  with  steep  roofs,  and  gable 
ends  ;  a  team  of  oxen  draws  each  of  them." 

''They  are  musculi,''  cried  the  Prsefect.  *'The 
whole  thing  is  clear  to  me ;  we  shall  have  a  regular 
siege  after  all." 

"Why  so  ? — How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  his  wife. 

"  The  enemy  very  evidently  intends  to  surround 
us  with  a  trench,  or  to  erect  a  mound,"  answered  the 
Prsefect.  "  These  musculi,  or  moveable  sheds,  are 
intended  to  protect  the  workmen  while  they  labour 
at  their  task." 

The  main  body  of  the  consular  troops  had  now  ap- 
proached within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  walls; 
when  a  new  evolution  taking  place,  they  filed  off  in 
two  divisions  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  an  open 
space  in  the  middle  for  the  passage  of  the  military 
engines,  which  were  forthwith  seen  coming  through 
towards  the  fortress.  The  battering-ram  was  how- 
ever for  the  present  kept  back.  The  musculi,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen,  came  forward  slowly,  each  drawn 
by  eight  huge  oxen,  which,  nevertheless,  scarcely 
seemed  competent  to  the   task.     Yet  the  weight  of 
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the  machines  rather  appeared  to  arise  from  the  sub- 
stantial manner  in  which  they  were  built,  than  from 
their  size,  which  was  by  no  means  great. 

"  How  heavy  they  seem  !"  said  Thusnelda,  inno- 
cently. "  See,  how  the  poor  beasts  do  labour  along, 
with  their  heads  down,  and  their  feet  ploughing  the 
earth." 

^'  Yes,"  said  the  Prefect ;  "  they  are  musculi  of 
the  most  substantial  sort.  The  enemy  has  very 
wisely  preferred  them  to  the  testudines  ;  machines 
which  are  often  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
which,  though  more  capacious,  do  not  possess  the 
same  strength." 

"  What  are  their  sides  made  of?"  asked  the  maiden ; 
"  they  do  not  seem  to  be  solid,  or  completely  closed 
up." 

"  No,"  replied  Vitalianus  ;  "  that  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  —  it  would  leave  the  workmen  in 
the  dark.  They  are  composed,  therefore,  of  a  sort  of 
network,  or  trellis,  made  of  ropes,  and  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  the  air  and  light,  yet  so  close  that  it 
would  be  difficult  even  for  the  best  marksman  to 
send  an  arrow  through  the  interstices.  This  contri- 
vance enables  the  pioneers  to  work  very  comfortably 
within." 

One  by  one  these  ponderous  machines  now  came 
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rumbling  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  walls. 
Each  was  accompanied  by  two  distinct  parties  of 
men :  the  one  being*  pioneers  furnished  with  spades, 
mattocks,  pickaxes,  and  the  like  ;  the  other,  common 
legionary  troops,  armed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
designed  to  guard  the  occupants  of  the  musculi, 
while  they  laboured  at  their  task. 

"  Well,  Vitalianus,"  said  his  wife,  '*  here  they  are; 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  They  are  within  reach 
of  our  missiles ;  will  you  order  the  catapults  to  be 
discharged  V 

*'  Patience,"  exclaimed  the  Preefect.  "  You  are  in 
haste." 

"  Haste  V  repeated  the  dame,  •'  what  do  you 
mean  ?"  Do  you  intend  to  remain  here  quietly 
looking  on  till  the  enemy  have  dug  their  trench  all 
round  us,  so  that  we  never  shall  be  able  to  get  out  ? 
A  pretty  story,  truly !     We  shall  be  starved." 

"Never  fear;  do  not  flurry  yourself,"  said  her 
spouse,  making  use  of  a  favourite  phrase  of  her  own  ; 
"  let  me  alone  ;  I  know  what  I  am  about ;  I  can 
defend  a  fortified  place  as  well  as  any  body." 

*'  You  are  cool  enough,  at  any  rate,"  rejoined  the 
lady.  '*  Why  one  really  would  suppose  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  joke, — mere  make-belief, — by  your 
way  of  treating  it.  Why  do  not  you  knit  your  brows, 
O  Praefect,  and  look  solemn,  as  you  ought?" 
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"Stuff!"  replied  the  dignitary. 

The  musculi  being  now  all  drawn  np  in  a  row, 
with  their  sides  towards  the  fortress,  the  pioneers 
went  into  them,  and  commenced  their  labours. 
Meanwhile,  the  legionaries  watched  them  on  the 
outside,  in  case  of  a  sally  from  the  camp  ;  taking 
care  to  keep  so  much  behind  them  as  to  be  pretty 
well  protected  from  any  missiles  which  might  be  shot 
down  from  the  ramparts. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  gods  !"  cried  Lauren tia  Ogul- 
nia,  "  discharge  the  catapults,  or  the  trench  will  be 
dug." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  Prsefect,  "  let  us  wait  till  their 
plans  are  developed  a  little  more." 

The  pioneers  went  on  digging  as  hard  as  they 
could;  a  trench  was  very  evidently  in  the  act  of 
being  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth.  A  whole  hour 
elapsed,  and  they  were  still  at  work  as  hard  as  ever. 

"  Wretched  man !"  exclaimed  the  lady  to  her  hus- 
band ;  "  are  you  mad  ?" 

"  Be  patient,  —  wait  a  little,  —  that's  a  dear,"  re- 
plied the  governor  of  the  camp. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  trench  being  now 
excavated,  the  earth  removed  from  it  was  conveyed 
by  another  party  of  labourers  to  a  spot  scarcely  ten 
yards  distant  from  the  walls  of  the  camp,  where  they 
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beaped  it  up  in  a  pile.  This  pile  gradually  began  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  square  mound,  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  solid  structure. 

**  Ohe  !  "  cried  the  Praefect ;  "  now  do  I  at  length 
know  what  they  are  about,  —  they  are  building  up  an 
agger," 

"  An  agger  !"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  why,  that 
I  think  is  a  great  high  artificial  hill,  heaped  up  till  it 
reaches  the  level  of  the  battlements,  and  enables  the 
besiegers  to  cross  over  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by 
means  of  a  moveable  bridge,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  is  it  not?" 

**  It  is,"  replied  her  husband  ;  '*  you  have  de- 
scribed it  very  tolerably,  though  in  familiar  terms." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  mistake,"  cpntinued  the  lady, 
*'  this  approach  by  the  agger  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  slow,  difficult,  and  laborious  methods  in 
which  a  siege  can  be  carried  on." 

"  Even  so,"  rejoined  the  Praefect ;  "  you  are  well 
informed." 

*' Wonderful  !"  ejaculated  the  dame.  "  Is  it  not 
wonderful,  I  say,  that  the  Consul  should  think  it 
necessary  to-  take  so  much  pains,  and  go  to  work  so 
cautiously,  in  the  reduction  of  a  place  which  is,  after 
all,  no  better  than  a  fortified  camp?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Vitalianus;  "he  is  a  prudent 
G  5 
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man,  and  knows  our  strength.  Besides,  he  no 
doubt  recollects  the  difficulty  which  Vespasian  had 
in  reducing  the  same  place  of  old,  during  the  wars 
with  Vitellius.  It  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
the  agger  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  this.'' 

'*Ah! — I   remember,"    said    Laurentia   Ogulnia, 

and  too  well,  I  fear,  did  the  plan  succeed  :  Ves- 
pasian got  possession  of  the  place." 

•'Umph!"  said  Vitalianus.  "It  made  a  good 
resistance,  at  any  rate.  And,  besides,  it  was  not  so 
strong  then  as  it  is  now ;  the  fortifications  have  been 
increased.  By  the  favour  of  the  gods,  therefore,  and 
our  own  good  management,  I  trust  we  shall  hold 
out." 

The  mound  still  kept  gradually  rising  in  height. 
Presently,  several  vast  wains,  drawn  by  oxen  like 
the  musculi,  and  loaded  with  immense  pieces  of 
timber,  were  seen  coming  from  a  distance  towards 
the  place  where  the  pioneers  were  at  work. 

'*  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  they  be  going  to  do 
with  all  that  wood  ?"  asked  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  with 
the  engaging  simplicity  which  she  occasionally  dis- 
played. 

"  Probably,"  replied  her  husband,  "  they  intend  to 
employ  it  in  strengthening  the  sides  of  the  mound, 
and  preventing  the  earth  from  falling  out.     But  let 
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them  mind  what  they  do, — wood  is  an  inflammable 
substance,  and  easily  burnt/' 

"  So  much  the  better  for  us,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but 
come,  come,  discharge  your  engines,  and  put  them  to 
the  proof." 

"  Patience  !"  cried  her  spouse ;  *'  what  good  should 
we  do  by  that  V  Look  at  the  roofs  of  those  mus- 
culi,  and  tell  me  what  they  are  made  of,  if  you 
can?" 

Laurentia  Ogulnia  opened  her  peepers  to  a  con- 
siderable width,  and  did  as  she  was  desired. — 
"  j^depoir'  said  she,  ^^they  appear  to  me  to  be  made 
of  the  raw  undressed  hides  of  bulls  or  cows, — which 
of  the  two  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say, — but  pro- 
bably the  former  have  been  employed,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  strength  and  magnitude." 

'^ Bat!  hat  V  cried  the  Praefect,  ''those  are  the 
external  coverings, — nothing  else.  The  roofs  within 
are  no  doubt  formed  of  great  huge  beams  and 
rafters,  rivetted  with  iron,  and  overlaid  with  plates  of 
the  same  metal,  as  thick  as  my  hand.  I  have  often 
seen  musculi  constructed  in  the  same  way  before." 

*'  And  you  think,  therefore,  I  suppose,  that  they 
would  not  easily  be  crushed?" 

**  Alas !  no  ;  I  fear  not,"  replied  the  dignitary. 
**  However,   I  do  begin  to  think  now  that  it  may  be 
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time  to  try:  the  experiment  must  be  made  at 
last." 

So  saying,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  engineers  :  the  men 
seized  their  levers,  and  surrounded  the  machines 
upon  the  battlements.  A  loud,  grating,  rattling 
sound  was  heard,  and  the  immense  catapults  were  at 
work. 

The  air  was  agitated :  there  was  a  concussion  of 
the  atmosphere. 

At  that  moment,  Laurentia  Ogulnia  uttered  a  wild 
shriek,  clapped  her  hands  vehemently,  and  sprung 
upwards  like  a  rope-dancer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SAYINGS    AND    DOINGS    OF    THE    BESIEGERS. 

We  must  now  trace  back  for  an  hour  or  two. 

"  Piso,"  said  Junius  Syllanus  to  the  hero  of  this 
romantic  narrative,  as  they  came  to  a  halt  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  beleaguered  place, — "  Piso," 
said  the  Consul,  ''  I  am  about  to  entrust  you  with  an 
important  charge, — perhaps,  too,  a  perilous  one.  You 
must  command  the  pioneers  in  the  trenches  before 
the  camp." 

"  "Willingly,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  I  shall  do 
my  best." 

"  There  are  fifteen  musculi,"  continued  his  com- 
manding officer ;  "  take  them  all ;  go  up  with  them 
to  the  walls,  as  closely  as  you  can ;  put  twenty  men 
into  each, — there  will  be  three  hundred  in  all, — and 
be  sure  you  lose  no  time,  either  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  or  in  its  prosecution  afterwards ; 
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the  better  part  of  the  trench  should  be  excavated 
before  night,  and  the  foundation  of  the  agger  laid. 
Go,  Piso,  use  despatch,  but  be  prudent.'' 

"Am  I  to  act  alone?"  asked  Piso,  *'  or  are  there 
any  other  officers  to  support  me  in  the  charge?" 

"  Gracilis  Furcifer  will  be  the  second  in  com- 
mand," answered  the  Consul ;  **  Balbus  Blaesus  may 
go  if  he  likes." 

'"Urrh,  urrh,  I  do  like  it,"  said  the  stammerer, — 
"  urrh — I  will  go  this  instant, — urrh,  urrh, — I  will 
fight  the  tyrant  even  unto  the  death." 

'*  Away,  then,"  said  Junius  Syllanus,  "  away,  and 
be  valiant.'' 

Piso  accordingly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
pioneers,  who,  as  the  Consul  had  observed,  were  three 
hundred  in  number,  with  about  twice  as  many  le- 
gionaries for  their  defence.  The  whole  body  then 
marched  with  great  order  and  regularity,  though  at 
a  slow  pace,  in  order  to  keep  time  with  the  oxen  that 
drew  the  musculi,  towards  the  fortress  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  invest. 

Presently,  as  they  advanced,  Balbus  Blaesus  cast 
his  eyes  upwards  towards  the  battlements  of  the 
camp,  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  ex- 
claimed, with  even  a  worse  utterance  than  usual, — 
"  urrh,  urrh,  urrh ! — there  he  is, — urrh,  ugh ! — the  bio, 
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blo,  blood-thirsty  wr,  wr,  wretch, — urrh,  urrh! — may 
the  gods  confound  him, — ugh  !" 

"  Silence  !"  cried  Piso,  with  a  lofty  air;  '*  such  ex- 
clamations as  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
of  our  purpose,  and  the  solemnity  of  our  march." 

"  He  has,  apparently,  two  females  with  him,''  said 
Gracilis  Furcifer,  looking  up  also  towards  the  Prae- 
fect,  as  he  spoke. 

Thereupon  our  hero  "  pricked  up  his  ears,"  like 
Sir  Hudibras,  of  old,  and  adventured  to  take  a  look 
in  the  same  direction  too. 

And  then  it  was  that  he,  for  the  first  time,  became 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  interesting  young  bar- 
barian, with  the  green  eyes  and  flaxen  locks,  was  a 
denizen  of  the  fortress. 

''  Alas  !"  thought  he,  "  is  she  a  voluntary  resident, 
or  a  prisoner  ?  I  sincerely  hope,  the  last." 

His  heart  yearned  towards  her.  He  had,  in  fact, 
been  ensnared  by  her  loveliness  some  time  before, 
though  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  chronicle 
the  circumstance. 

The  passion  was  reciprocal.  They  were  inspired 
mutually  with  the  most  tender  sentiments  of  love,  ad- 
miration, and  respect. 

Enamoured  were  they  both. 

Neither  of  them,  however,  had,  as  yet,  confessed 
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the  flame ;  they  waited  for  an  opportunity,  without 
which  nothing  could  be  done. 

Speedily,  ye  gods,  may  it  arrive  ! 

But  let  me  pause.  Hurried  away  by  my  feelings ; 
warmed  with  my  subject, — I  have  already  said  more 
about  my  "  love  affair"  than  may  be  consistent  with 
the  rules  ordinarily  observed  in  novel  writing,  or 
suitable  to  that  gradual  development  of  the  "  plot " 
which  ought  properly  to  keep  my  readers  on  the  ten- 
ter-hooks of  curiosity,  to  know  whether  my  hero  and 
heroine  love  each  other  with  sincerity,  and  in  good 
earnest,  or  not.  I  have  revealed  the  whole  thing  in 
a  few  words,  instead  of  discovering  it  bit  by  bit,  after 
the  manner  of  my  predecessors,  or  in  imitation  of  my 
contemporaries,  as  I  ought. 

The  musculi  were  now  all  drawn  up  in  a  line,  in 
front  of  the  fortress,  as  I  have  observed  before,  and 
the  oxen  taken  out ;  after  which  the  workmen  were 
distributed  through  them  in  parties  of  a  score  each, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Consul,  and  the 
excavation  of  the  trench  commenced.  Piso  did  not 
station  himself  anywhere  in  particular,  but  kept 
moving  about,  visiting  the  different  musculi  by  turns, 
and  issuing  his  orders  to  the  workmen,  as  they  were 
required.  Balbus  Blaesus  and  Gracilis  Furcifer  did 
the  same. 
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Thus  things  went  on  quietly  enough.  A  whole 
hour  elapsed;  the  trench  was  already  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  some  feet ;  the  foundations  of  the  mound 
were  beginning  to  be  seen;  and  the  industrious 
artisans  still  laboured  in  security. 

Piso  and  his  officers  were  surprised  at  a  state  of 
things  upon  which  they  had  little  calculated  when 
they  commenced.  They  had  fully  expected  to  be 
assailed  by  a  shower  of  missiles  as  they  approached, 
and  they  could  not  understand  why  an  officer  so  pru- 
dent and  experienced  as  the  Praefect  was  well  known 
to  be,  should  have  allowed  them  to  take  up  their 
position,  and  ensconce  themselves  in  their  sheds, 
unmolested  by  the  fire  of  his  batteries,  or  the  sally  of 
his  troops.  His  supineness  was  .unaccountable  to 
them  all. 

'^  I  cannot  make  it  out,"  said  Gracilis  Furcifer,  in 
allusion  to  this  circumstance ;  "  he  had  such  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  annoying  us  during  our  ap- 
proach; yet  he  has  not  discharged  one  missile 
against  us,  but  allowed  us  to  take  shelter  under  our 
sheds,  where  we  are  comparatively  safe." 

•*  Peradventure  he  is  in  love,"  suggested  Piso, 
"  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  about." 

"  In  love !"  repeated  the  ^Edile,  '*  whom  should 
he  be  in  love  with  ?  and  what  should  the  commander 
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of  a  besieged  place  have  to  do  with  such  non- 
sense V 

"  I  do  not  know/'  replied  the  youth,  with  a  bewil- 
dered look;  "but  love  pervades  everywhere:  — 
every  one  must  occasionally  be  enamoured,  —  and 
distraught." 

'^  Beware,  O  Piso,  of  the  passion  yourself!"  said 
Gracilis  Furcifer,  looking  hard  at  him. 

"  Do  you  not  admire  green  eyes,  O  Furcifer  ?" 
asked  the  young  man  ;  "  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  they?" 

*' Papce! — green  eyes!"  cried  the  ^Edile;  '*  what 
dost  thou  mean?" 

*^And  long,  white,  fleecy  hair?"  continued  his 
superior  oflBcer. 

'*  Green  eyes  and  white  hair !"  exclaimed  Gracilis 
Furcifer.  *'  Strange  questions  these,  to  be  asked  in 
the  trenches  of  a  besieged  place  !" 

*'  He  seems  fond  of  her,"  muttered  Piso.  '*  Why 
else  should  he  have  taken  the  trouble  of  bringing  her 
with  him  into  the  camp?" 

'*  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  the  ^dile,  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment. 

*'  But  his  affection  must  be  paternal,"  continued 
the  other,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  "  and  I 
trust  disinterested  :  she  is  the  associate  of  his  wife." 

"  Really,  Piso,  all  this  is  very  ridiculous." 
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"  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  he  should  help 
admiring  the  beautiful  emerald  hue  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  spotless  purity  of  her  hair." 

"There  are  the  green  eyes  and  white  hair,  again!" 
cried  Gracilis  Furcifer.  "  These  monstrosities  seem 
to  occupy  his  whole  thoughts.  Poor  boy  I  he  cannot 
help  harping  on  them." 

"  What  are  blue,  brown,  black,  grey,  hazel,  or 
even  red,  in  comparison  with  the  green  ?"  exclaimed 
the  enraptured  swain,  in  a  tone  full  of  energy. 

"  Monstrous  infatuation  !"  ejaculated  the  ^dile. 
— "  But  now  I  think  of  it,"  added  he,  '*  there  was  a 
young  savage  called  Thusnelda  living  with  the  Prae- 
fect  and  his  wife,  whose  eyes  were  certainly  of  a 
greenish  hue,  yet  not  ugly  either  u  her  hair  also  was 
white." 

*'  What  sayest  thou  ?"  asked  Piso.  "  Whom  didst 
thou  name?" 

*'  Thusnelda,"  replied  the  ^dile ;  "  a  sort  of  a  young 
savage  named  Thusnelda,  caught  somewhere  in  the 
woods.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  heard  of  her 
yourself.  She  was  indeed  much  talked  of  when 
Vitalianus  first  brought  her  to  Rome ;  her  eyes  were 
so  green,  her  locks  so  white,  and  her  stature  so  much 
above  the  ordinary  height  of  women.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  by  no  means  ill-made,  and  there  were  per- 
sons  of  an  eccentric   taste    who   even  thought  her 
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handsome.  By  the  same  token,  I  have  been  lately 
told  the  Prsefect  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  himself." 

Piso  gave  utterance  to  a  loud  shriek.  •*  Oh  Fur- 
cifer,  my  friend,"  cried  he,  "  what  do  you  say  ?  Con- 
tradict your  words,  or  stab  me  to  the  heart !" 

The  JEdile  contemplated  him  with  astonishment. 
"  What,  Piso,"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  it  be  possible  that 
you  are  in  love  with  this  young  savage  yourself  ?" 

"  Deeply,  devotedly,  distractedly,"  replied  the 
youth,  tearing  his  hair  and  beating  his  breast. 

"  Preposterous  !"  answered  his  friend  ;  "  she  is  a 
barbarian,  nothing  else." 

"  She  is  a  beauty,  too,"  sighed  the  lover. 

"  Who  cares  for  that?  What  is  beauty  without 
blood  ?" 

"  She  is  the  most  virtuous  of  her  sex.'* 

"  Pish  !     What  is  virtue  without  money  ?" 

*'  She  is  the  most  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet" — 

'*  Oh,  ay  ! — I  dare  say,  —  very  sweet  indeed  ;  but 
the  sweetest  things  sometimes  turn  sour.  Beware, 
Piso,  you  be  not  caught." 

"  And  to  think  that  such  a  sweet,  sweet,  amiable, 
innocent  creature  should  be  exposed  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  such  an  odious  tyrant!  —  and  a  married 
man,  into  the  bargain." 

^'  That  last  circumstance  is  indeed   an  awkward 
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one.  But  nevermind;  do  not  fidget  yourself;  de- 
pend upon  it  that  young  women  are  better  able  to 
defend  themselves  than  the  world  generally  thinks." 

•*  Beautiful  victim,  I  pity  thee  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  way.  How  apt  people  are  to 
call  young  damsels  victims,  without  knowing  whether 
they  have  any  objection  to  be  victimised  or  not !" 

"  Cruel  despot!  I  could  murder  thee  !" 

"  What  for  I  How  do  you  know  that  you  have 
not  been  frightened  by  a  false  report  ?  Such  things 
often  happen  ;  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe  that 
Vitalianus  has  such  bad  taste  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
green-eyed,  flaxen-haired  barbarian,  after  all." 

Piso  fired  up  immediately.  "  Blasphemy  !"  cried 
he  ;  and  what  might  have  been  the  consequences  of 
this  insult  off'ered  to  the  idol  of  his  heart  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  had  not  Balbus  Blaesus  just  at  the  very 
moment  come  running  into  the  musculus,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice,  "  Urrh,  urrh,  urrh,  urrh, 
urrh,  urrh,  ugh  !"' — 

This  intelligible  address  instantly  diverted  the 
young  man's  thoughts  from  his  love  affkir,  for  he  saw 
that  business  must  be  done.  '^  Dolt !  what  are  you 
talking  about?"  asked  he  of  the  advocate,  forthwith. 
"  Urrh,  urrh, — be  upon  your  guard  ! — take  care  of 
yourselves,  —  urrh,  urrh,  ugh  I — we  are  going  to  be 
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shot, — urrh^  urrh, — we  shall  have  our  teeth  knocked 
out." 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Piso.  "What  have  you 
seen  ?" 

*'  Urrh,  urrh,  urrh,  —  I  have  been  upon  the  look 
out,  —  urrh,  —  and  the  enemy  is  upon  the  move, — 
urrh,  urrh, — the  engines  on  the  wall  are  surrounded 
with  men,  —  urrh, — the  tyrant  makes  signs  with  his 
hand,  and  his  wife  dances  like  a  maniac, — ugh  !" 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Piso,  lightly;  "well;  I  do 
not  think  we  need  make  ourselves  uneasy,  notwith- 
standing. Our  defences  are  good;  sufficient,  I  should 
hope,  to  resist  the  strongest  missiles  which  are  likely 
to  be  discharged  against  us." 

Gracilis  Furcifer  did  not  seem  so  comfortable. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  said  he ;  "  appearances  may  be 
treacherous  ;  Vitalianus  is  well  known  to  be  prudent 
and  sagacious.  Why  has  he  refrained  from  attacking 
us  so  long  ?  There  must  be  something  behind  the  cur- 
tain which  we  are  unable  to  discern.  He  would  not 
have  held  off  at  first,  unless  he  had  been  conscious 
of  his  power  to  annoy  us  in  a  more  effectual  manner 
afterwards." 

**  Possibly  it  may  be  so,"  replied  Piso.  "  How- 
ever, we  have  nothing  for  it  now,  but  to  make  the 
best  preparations  which  circumstances  will  admit  of. 
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for  our  defence.  Are  the  carpenters  and  workers-in- 
iron  in  readiness?"  added  he;  "their  services  may 
be  required  to  repair  any  damages  sustained  by  the 
musculi  during  the  attack." 

**  They  are  all  at  their  posts,"  answered  Furcifer, 
"  and  ready  to  act.  Six  of  them  are  stationed  in 
each  shed  throughout  the  line." 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  Piso ;  "  and  now  for  the  le- 
gionaries; let  them  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
musculi;  or  stay,"  continued  he,  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  let  them  with- 
draw into  the  interior,  till  the  discharge  of  the  mis- 
siles be  past ;  —  there  seems  little  danger  of  a  sally 
from  the  town  at  present." 

*'  Let  the  guards  enter  the  sheds,"  cried  Gracilis 
Furcifer,  repeating  the  words  of  his  commander. — 
**  A  sentry  or  two  may  be  permitted  to  remain." 

These  orders  were  obeyed.  The  legionaries  all 
took  shelter  within  the  musculi,  with  the  exception 
of  a  couple  of  sentinels  reserved  for  each. 

"  Now,"  said  Piso,  *'  I  think  we  are  pretty  safe." 
Then  looking  up  at  the  roof,  and  tapping  it  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,  "  they  must  be  strong  darts  and 
heavy  stones  to  break  through  this,"  said  he  **  these 
beams  and  rafters  are  the  most  substantial  I  ever  saw 
used  in  a  building  of  the  sort  before." 
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*'And  the  stanchions  are  proportionably  thick," 
said  Gracilis  Furcifer. 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  of 
their  resisting  the  shock  ;  strange  tales  are  afloat 
about  the  ingenuity  of  the  Prsefect's  artificers,  and 
the  pains  which  have  been  taken  in  fortifying  the 
camp." 

**  Would  that  we  could  get  into  it !"  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  "How  do  we  know  what  deeds  of  hor- 
ror may  be  perpetrated  within  ?  Oh,  sweet  Thus- 
nelda,  what  may  be  thy  lot!" 

**  In  the  name  of  the  gods,"  cried  the  ^dile,  "  do 
not  let  us  have  any  more  of  that  nonsense  till  after 
the  catapults  have  been  discharged." 

**  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  innocent!"  ejaculated  Piso, 
with  a  sob. 

** Jove  have  mercy  on  us!  we  are  lost!"  groaned 
Gracilis  Furcifer,  turning  up  his  eyes. 

**  Oh,  idol  of  my  heart !"  murmured  the  enraptured 
swain. 

At  that  instant,  Balbus  Blagsus,  who,  prompted  by 
curiosity,  had  again  been  outside  the  shed,  returned 
suddenly,  and  exclaimed,  •*  urrh,  urrh,  urrh  !"  with 
more  vehemence  than  ever. 

•'  What  does  the  blockhead  mean  ? — Speak, 
dotard,  or  I'll  slaughter  you  !"  cried  Gracilis  Fur- 
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cifer,  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  madness  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  two  colleagues. 

"  Urrh,  urrh,  urrh,  urrh,"  replied  the  stammerer, 
"  we  are  lost ! — urrh,  urrh,  —  undone  for  ever,  — 
ugh!" 

''Idiot!"  exclaimed  the  ^dile,  "  speak  quickly  ! 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Urrh,  urrh,  urrh, — Laurentia  Ogulnia  is  dancing 
on  the  walls  like  one  frantic, — ugh  !" 

'*  Grant  me  patience  I"  cried  Gracilis  Furcifer. 
*'  Is  every  body  mad  V 

"Urrh,  urrh,"  continued  Balbus  Blaesus,  **  I  could 
hear  the  creaking  of  the  catapults,  —  they  are  going 
to  be  discharged, — ugh  !" 

"  Piso  !  Piso  !"  cried  the -^dile^  *' do  you  hear 
what  he  says  ?  The  enemy's  catapults  are  going  to 
be  discharged.  What  shall  we  do  ?  What  more 
can  you  suggest  for  our  defence  ?" 

"  Sweet  girl !  interesting  maid  !  most  adorable  of 
your  sex !"  muttered  Piso,  between  his  teeth,  in  a 
languishing  strain. 

"Oh  miserable  me!"  groaned  Gracilis  Furcifer ; 
"  my  commanding  oflScer  is  distraught,  and  every 
thing  is  at  an  end." 

Just  as  he  spoke  these  words,  a  loud,  rushing 
sound  was  heard  in  the  air,  like  that  which  accompa- 
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nies  a  hurricane,  or  perhaps  an  earthquake.  Then 
came  a  shock  of  the  most  appalling  violence  against 
the  roof  of  the  musculus.  The  whole  structure 
creaked,  cracked,  vibrated,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down.  Yet  such  was  its  strength, 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  gave  way.  Two  of  the 
rafters  were  loosened  from  the  roof,  and  the  stan- 
chions which  supported  them  dislodged. 

Piso  was  roused  from  his  love-fit  in  a  moment. 
*'  Stand  firm  !"  cried  he  to  the  soldiers  and  artificers 
who  were  about  to  rush  out  of  the  shed,  **  stand  firm  ! 
let  no  man  move  !  and  we  are  safe."  Then  turning 
to  the  carpenters  and  iron-workers,  "  Courage  !"  said 
he,  *'  be  quick !  nail  up  the  rafters !  repair  the  mis- 
chief in  the  best  way  you  can  !" 

His  orders  were  obeyed  immediately,  and  for  some 
time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  clattering  of  hammers, 
the  splintering  of  wood,  the  rasping  of  iron,  and 
other  mechanical  sounds. 

"  It  was  a  formidable  shot,  that,"  whispered  Gra- 
cilis Furcifer  ;  ''  the  weapons  must  be  immense ;  but 
I  expected  as  much ;  the  Prsefect  is  a  sly  dog,  and 
knows  what  he  is  about  as  well  as  anybody.  Doubt- 
less, he  thinks  to  do  more  execution  by  crushing  us 
under  the  roofs  of  our  own  musculi,  than  by  shooting 
us  in  the  open  air." 
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"  Let  some  one  go  forth/'  said  Piso,  '^  and  ascer- 
tain whether  any  of  the  other  sheds  have  suffered 
from  the  discharge,  as  well  as  our  own." 

The  ^dile  addressed  himself  to  the  advocate. 
"Balbus,"  said  he,  in  an  insinuating  tone,  ''you  are  a 
brave  man,  and  an  inquisitive.  Go  forth  again,  I 
beseech  you,  and  bring  us  the  intelligence  re- 
quired." 

"Urrh,  urrh,"  replied  the  stutterer,  "it  is  a  rea- 
sonable request, — urrh, — to  make  just  now, — urrh, 
urrh, — ^just  at  the  very  moment  when  we  may  expect 
another  shot  from  the  catapults, — ugh  !" 

"What  difference  does  that  make?"  said  the 
iEdile.  **  You  can  die  but  once,  at  any  rate.  Be- 
sides, Balbus,"  added  he,  '^you  may  depend  upon  it 
you  are  in  quite  as  much  danger  here  as  anywhere 
else  ; — we  shall  be  all  crushed  presently." 

This  suggestion  had  the  desired  effect.  "Urrh, 
urrh, — there  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  advocate, 
— "  urrh, — I  shall  see  the  darts  coming  when  I  am 
out,  and  shall  be  able  to  run  away, — ugh  !"  So  say- 
ing, he  was  off. 

"  Let  the  pioneers  go  on  digging  the  trench,"  cried 
Piso,  in  an  authoritative  voice:  ''oh,  sweet  Thus- 
nelda,  shall  I  never  see  thee  more  ?"  added  he,  with 
a  doleful  whine. 

h2 
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"It  shall  be  done/'  said  Furcifer;  "the  trench 
shall  be  dug.  But  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  whimper 
about  the  girl  in  the  camp ; — she  is  nothing  but  a 
barbarian,  after  all." 

Here  there  was  another  rushing,  roaring  sound  in 
the  air,  as  before ;  another  crash  against  the  roof  of 
the  musculus,  and  another  fracture  of  the  timber- 
work.  This  time,  however,  the  mischief  done  was 
more  considerable  ;  an  opening  of  some  extent  was 
formed  in  the  roof,  through  which  descended  one  of 
those  immense  darts  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, killing  several  of  the  workmen  in  its  fall, 
and  penetrating  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  some 
feet,  ere  its  progress  was  checked. 

"The  gods  have  mercy  on  us!''  cried  Gracilis 
Furcifer,  in  a  tone  of  awe. 

"  Stand  firm  ! — make  haste  ! — Block  up  the  aper- 
ture!" exclaimed  Piso,  with  redoubled  energy. — 
"  Bring  those  spare  planks  and  rafters  ; — up  with 
them  to  the  roof! — put  props  under  them.  There, 
there  ! — make  them  fast, — secure  them  in  the  best 
way  you  can.'*  The  men  hastened  to  obey  his  orders  ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  commenced,  when  a  third  shock 
was  felt,  even  more  terrible  than  the  preceding. 
Down  came  the  materials  which  they  had  employed  ; 
down  came,  also,  a  farther  portion  of  the  roof  itself. 
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The  strength  of  the  structure  was,  evidently,  insuffi- 
cient to  resist  the  immense  weight  of  the  missiles 
cast  against  it. 

At  this  instant,  Balbus  Blaesus  came  rushing  into 
the  place.  **  Urrh,  urrh,"  cried  he,  as  usual ;  (and  I 
fear  the  repetition  of  these  barbarous  exclamations 
may  not  be  reckoned  in  the  purest  taste  ;)  "  urrh, 
urrh, — they  are  half  of  them  down  already, — the  rest 
will  follow  presently, — nothing  can  withstand  those 
great  huge  oaken  beams,  headed  with  iron,  and  dis- 
charged by  a  catapult  as  big  as  a  house.'' 

*'  So,  indeed,  I  fear,"  muttered  Piso  ;  and  as  he 
made  the  acknowledgment,  a  fourth  volley  of  the 
darts  came  down,  with  a  fury  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  complete  demolishment  of  every  thing 
beneath. 

Reluctantly  was  he  now  obliged  to  give  orders  for 
a  retreat.  "  We  must  forsake  the  musculi,"  said  h,e 
to  Gracilis  Furcifer. 

"And  the  trenches,  too,"  added  the  ^Edile. 

*'  Alas,  I  fear  so,"  responded  Piso ;  *'  and  oh, 
Thusnelda,  T  must  also  abandon  thee  to  thy  fate !" 

**  The  enemy  will  issue  from  the  camp,  and  fill 
them  up,"  said  the  second  in  command. 

**  And  the  adorable  innocent  will  be  his  victim 
after  all,"  added  the  commander-in-chief. 
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Such  of  the  troops  and  workmen  as  remained  alive 
were  now  ordered  to  quit  the  musculus  ;  taking  care, 
however,  to  issue  forth  from  the  side  farthest  from  the 
camp,  and  where  they  were  least  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  catapults.  Piso  and  the  ^dile  then  put 
themselves  at  their  head,  and  commenced  a  retreat, 
while  Balbus  BIbbsus  was  despatched  to  order  out  the 
occupants  of  the  other  sheds ;  a  task  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  both  by  his  adventurous  dis- 
position, and  the  impediment  in  his  speech,  which 
prevented  him  from  communicating  the  said  orders  in 
less  time  than  would  have  been  required  for  the  dis- 
charge of  another  volley  from  the  catapults. 

As  Piso  issued  forth  from  the  musculus,  and  com- 
menced his  retreat,  it  appears  that  his  person  was, 
for  the  first  time,  recognised  by  the  people  on  the 
ramparts.  Thusnelda  knew  him  the  first.  Uttering 
a  wild  cry,  and  tearing  out  her  tresses  by  the  roots, 
she  repeated  his  ifame  in  a  voice  of  agony,  too  ter- 
rible to  be  imagined  or  described.  Vitalianus 
greeted  him  in  a  tone  no  less  vociferous,  but  indi- 
cative of  triumph.  Laurentia  Ogulnia  did  not  honour 
him  with  a  word,  but  kept  dancing  on  the  walls,  as 
usual. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    ENAMOURED    PAIR. 


Such  was  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  first  at- 
tempt against  the  beleaguered  place.  The  progress 
of  the  siege  was,  of  course,  checked  for  a  time.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  Consul  was  far  from  being  idle ; 
neither  did  he  give  way  to  despondency,  nor  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  eventual  success.  Better  aware 
than  before  of  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by 
the  foe,  he  employed  his  artificers  in  the  construction 
of  machines  of  such  immense  strength,  as  even  to  be 
proof  against  the  Marseillian  darts.  These,  when 
finished,  were  drawn  by  oxen  towards  the  same  place 
occupied  before ;  that  being  still,  in  his  opinion,  the 
most  accessible  point  of  attack  :  he  accompanied 
them  himself,  and  they  arrived  safely  before  the 
walls.  The  labours  were  then  commenced  imme- 
diately ;  which,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  were  di- 
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rected  to  the  excavation  of  a  ditch,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  an  agger,  or  vast  sloping  mound,  rising  like  a 
hill  from  the  plain,  till  it  reached  the  level  of  the 
battlements.  But  scarcely  had  the  pioneers  begun 
the  work,  when  the  enemy  commenced  operations 
against  them  with  a  vigour  which  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  evade.  The  catapults  threw  their  enormous 
darts ;  the  scorpions  rained  a  shower  of  smaller  ones, 
and  the  balistae  poured  down  stones  upon  them  in 
abundance.  The  uproar  was  distracting  and  tre- 
mendous. The  missiles,  as  they  thundered  on  the 
roofs  of  the  musculi,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
strength  of  their  materials,  every  moment  seemed  to 
threaten  them  with  destruction.  Occasionally,  in- 
deed, a  plate  of  the  iron  with  which  they  were  faced, 
gave  way  beneath  the  shock  ;  a  beam  or  a  rafter, 
also,  was  not  unfrequently  dislodged  from  its  place, 
and  precipitated  upon  the  workmen.  Still,  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  artificers  soon  repaired  these  injuries. 
With  their  implements  in  their  hands,  they  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  required  ;  and 
though  often  struck  down  while  thus  labouring  at 
their  vocation,  grievously  wounded,  or  even  killed 
upon  the  spot,  their  loss  was  soon  supplied  by  others, 
who  completed  whatsoever  they  had  begun. 
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Protected  by  these  substantial  structures,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  their  general,  the  pioneers 
laboured  with  unremitting  diligence,  and,  ere  long, 
raised  the  agger  to  a  considerable  height.  Then  it 
was  that  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  vast  square 
mound,  perpendicular  on  the  three  sides  nearest  the 
fort,  but  forming  an  inclined  plane  from  front  to  back. 
This  slanting  surface  was  afterwards  beaten  down  with 
great  care,  rolled,  levelled,  and  even  paved,  till  it 
formed  a  solid  causeway,  resembling  the  road  up  a 
hill,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  twenty 
men  abreast.  Already  did  the  soldiery  of  the  be- 
siegers anticipate  their  march  up  to  its  summit,  whence 
they  expected,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  mount  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

In  these  operations,  which  were  viewed  with  equal 
interest  by  both  parties,  a  good  many  days  were  con- 
sumed. The  inhabitants  of  the  camp  were  very  ge- 
nerally alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  their  foes. 
Vitalianus  himself  was,  by  no  means,  exempt  from 
anxiety;  and  the  distress  of  his  mind  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  avert 
the  dangers  by  which  he  so  plainly  saw  he  was 
beset. 

Piso,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a  state  still  more 
deplorable,  and  worthy  of  commiseration ;   his  mind 
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being  agitated  by  the  most  dreadful  fears  touching 
the  fate  of  the  angelical  Thusnelda,  whom  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  enduring  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  his  account.  "  She  knows  that  I  idolize 
her,"  said  he  to  himself,  "and  she  will  not  be  un- 
faithful to  me  ;  so  far  T  feel  satisfied.  But  this  very 
conviction  only  serves  to  augment  my  anxiety,  as  the 
enemy  will,  undoubtedly,  be  irritated  to  madness 
when  he  discovers  the  state  of  her  affections,  and  (he 
firmness  of  her  resolves." 

Such  were  his  reflections,  and  such  also  was  the 
strain  in  which  he  not  unfrequently  unbosomed  him- 
self to  Gracilis  Furcifer,  whom  he  had  selected  for  a 
confidant,  in  default  of  a  friend  more  sympathising 
and  refined. 

One  morning,  after  having  passed  a  wretched 
restless  night,  he  rose  early,  and  rushed  out  of  his 
tent  in  a  state  bordering  upon  insanity.  Nevertheless, 
distracted  as  he  was,  he  did  not  fail  to  direct  his 
steps  towards  the  dwelling  of  his  temporary  friend. 

He  found  the  ^dile  fast  asleep,  and  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  circumstance.  "  Insensible  wretch  !"  cried 
be  bitterly,  as  he  bent  over  his  couch,  •*  insensible 
wretch  !  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst  sleep  thus 
soundly,  whilst  the  amiable  Thusnelda  is  enduring 
all  sorts  of  torments  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  ? — Come,  come,  get  up  with  you  l" 
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The  sleeper  gave  utterance  to  a  huge  snort,  started, 
and  awoke.  '*  Dogs  !  cowards  !  miscreants  !"  cried 
he,  springing  up  in  his  bed,  "  whither  do  ye  fly  ? 
On !  on !  Follow  me  to  the  breach  ?  Down  with 
the  catapults !  Up  with  the  scaling  ladders,  up ! 
up  !  up  !" — 

*'  Silence!  madman!"  exclaimed  Piso,  in  a  stern 
voice,  "  you  are  in  your  bed." 

'•  Am  I?"  said  the  ^Edile,  ''  oh  !  —but  why  did 
you  wake  me  so  untimeously  ?  —  I  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  comfortable  nap." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,''  answered  the  Patrician,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  "  You  are  a  happy  man,  — far  happier 
than  myself.  Wretch  that  I  am  !  —  sleep  visits  not 
my  eyes." 

*'  Poor  boy! — what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Come, 
come,  unburthen  your  griefs  :  I  will  listen  to  the  sad 
detail,  sleepy  as  I  am." 

'*  Thusnelda,  heavenly  maid!"  —  commenced  the 
swain. 

The  yEdile  interrupted  him.  *'  Ay,  ay,"  said  he, 
**  I  thought  how  it  was.  The  old  story  again,  I  sup- 
pose,— nothing  else." 

"  She  is  enduring  the  most  cruel  torments  on  my 
account ; — exclusively  on  my  account,  O  Furcifer, — 
think  of  that." 
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'*  Indeed/'  said  the  other,  quickly ;  "  how  do  you 
know?" 

"  By  sympathy,"  replied  the  enamoured  youth. 
"  Our  love  is  reciprocal, — our  sufferings  must  be  the 
same." 

"  Stuff!"  exclaimed  his  stony-hearted  friend. 

"  And  besides,  the  enemy  is  in  love  with  her  as 
well  as  myself, — monster  that  he  is  ! — oh  !'' 

"  And  I  suppose  you  think  he  persecutes  her  out 
of  jealousy,  or  something  of  that  sort, — eh?" 

**  He  doth,  he  doth, —  undoubtedly  he  doth  !  He 
persecutes  her  most  horribly,  and  insists  upon  her 
becoming  his  wife  when  he  hath  repudiated  his  own, 
— the  reprobate !" 

''Atrocious  cruelty  !"  cried  the  ^dile,  sneeringly. 
"  Still,  Piso,  this  is  no  more  than  suspicion  of  your 
own  ;  and  you  may  be  mistaken." 

'*  Would  that  I  were  !"  ejaculated  the  inamorato; 
**  but  how  shall  I  find  it  out?" 

"  Have  you  never  thought  of  contriving  any  means 
of  communicating  with  her  in  the  camp?'' 

**  PapcB ! — no.    Would  such  a  thing  be  possible?" 

**  Such  things  have  been  done  before  now  :  I  have 
heard  of  them." 

'*  Blessings  on  you  for  the  hint !  Oh  that  I  could 
speak  to  her,  or  hear  the  melody  of  her  voice,  once 
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more  before  I  die! — Oh  happiness,  happiness  ! — Oh 
bliss  unutterable! — Oh  joy  beyond  compare! — oh!" — 

"  Out  upon  you  !"  roared  Gracilis  Furcifer,  in  a 
rage.  "  You  egregious  simpleton  !  Keep  silence, 
puppy,  or  lose  the  benefit  of  my  advice  !" 

**  Horrid  threat!  I  am  dumb.  Only  enable  me 
to  hold  converse  with  that  paragon  of  loveliness,  and 
I  am  yours,  body  and  soul  for  ever." 

*'  Ridiculous  !"  answered  the  ^dile.  "  What  do 
I  want  with  your  body  or  your  soul  either? — But  after 
all,"  added  he,  **  I  cannot  enable  you  to  converse 
with  your  beloved.  '*  The  most  I  can  do  is  to  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  her  by 
means  of  a  letter,  or  so." 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  replied  Piso.  '*  Oh  !  what  hap- 
piness you  will  confer  upon  us  both,  by  thus  enabling 
us  to  conjQde  our  joys  and  our  sorrows  to  each  other 
through  the  medium  of  a  piece  of  papyrus." 

'*  Well,"  said  Gracilis  Furcifer,  **  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  you." 

'*  Let  it  be  done  immediately,  then,"  said  Piso,  **or 
I  shall  expire." 

'*  I  suppose  you  are  in  haste,"  rejoined  the  other; 
"  all  lovers  are.  Sit  down,  therefore,  and  write 
your  letter  at  once.  I  will  get  myself  dressed  in  the 
meantime,  and  when  both  operations  are  completed. 
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we  will  see  what  further  can  be  done.  You  will 
find  writing  materials  on  the  small  table  just  behind 
you,  in  the  corner  of  the  tent." 

Piso  accordingly  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  the  composition  of  his  epistle,  by  se- 
lecting an  immense  sheet  of  papyrus,  the  major  part 
of  which  he  intended  to  fill  up  with  a  declaration  of 
his  sentiments,  accompanied  by  the  vows,  oaths,'and 
protestations  usually  employed  on  occasions  of  the 
sort.  When,  however,  Gracilis  Furcifer  saw  what 
he  was  about,  he  interrupted  him  by  saying,  *'  This 
will  never  do,  Piso  :  you  must  not  expect  to  send 
your  sweetheart  a  letter  as  big  as  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  Stay,  stay  ;  I  will  show  you  how  to  go  to 
work.  Look  here ;  take  this  sheet  of  parchment, — 
it  is  the  finest  that  can  be  procured ; — cut  it  into 
slips,  two  inches  wide,  and  nine  long  at  farthest. 
Here  is  aforfex  for  your  use." 

*'  There,"  —  said  the  young  man  as  he  cut  up  the 
calfskin  ;  **  is  that  right?  is  that  done  to  your  mind  ? 
There  are  three  little  slips,  two  inches  wide  and  nine 
long  at  farthest." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  ^dile,  "  those  will  do  ;  and  now 
you  may  pour  out  your  soul  upon  them  as  soon  as 
you  please." 

*^  Eho .'"  exclaimed  his  friend.     *^  What !  do  vou 
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expect  me  to  write  a  love-letter  two  inches  wide  and 
nine  long, — no  more, — to  the  object  of  my  tenderest 
affections,  from  whom  I  have  been  separated  for  the 
last  six  months?  —  oh  monstrous!" 

*'  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  ^dile,  as  he 
pulled  on  his  boots  ;  "  the  space  is  limited,  but  you 
cannot  hope  for  more.  Nevertheless,  you  may  ex- 
press your  transports  in  as  cramped  a  hand  as  you 
choose." 

**  Sad  alternative!"  said  the  youth;  ^' she  will 
despise  me  for  my  bad  penmanship,  and  perhaps  not 
be  able  to  read  wliat  I  have  written,  after  all." 

**  Faith,  that  is  not  unlikely,"  rejoined  Furcifer; 
**  for  now  you  remind  me  of  the  circumstance,  I  fear, 
as  Thusnelda  is  a  barbarian,  she  may  never  have 
been  taught  to  read,  in  which  case  our  labours  will 
be  lost." 

Piso  made  no  reply  to  this  injurious  insinuation, 
partly  because  it  gave  him  offence,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  did  not  feel  confident  but  what  it  might  be 
true.  Without  speaking  a  word,  therefore,  he  bent 
over  the  desk,  and  began  to  indite  his  billet-doux  in 
a  small  niggling  hand,  upon  the  three  slips  of  parch- 
ment. Meanwhile,  Gracilis  Furcifer  kept  dressing 
himself,  and  during  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, occasionally  interrupting  the  epistolary  labours 
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of  his  friend,  by  an  interjectional  question  or  remark  ; 
as  for  example,  ''  I  forgot  to  mention,  Piso,  that  you 
must  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the  parchment ;  you 
must  confine  yourself  to  one." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  exclaimed  Piso ;  "  that 
shackles  me  still  more ;  I  shall  have  no  room  to  say 
any  thing." 

**  And,  Piso,"  added  the  ^dile,  as  he  arranged 
the  folds  of  his  tunic,  ^'  you  must  not  devote  the 
whole  space  to  your  love  affair:  there  are  other  things 
which  you  must  write  about,  as  well." 

'*  Incredible!"  cried  the  young  man,  dashing  down 
his  pen,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
**  what  would  you  have?  —  what  can  you  possibly 
expect  rae  to  say  to  my  beloved,  except  that  I  adore 
and  worship  her  beyond  all  things  breathing  ? — what 
else  should  I  say  ?" 

"  What  else  ?"  repeated  Gracilis  Furcifer,  '*  I 
will  tell  you.  You  must  throw  in  a  question  or  two 
about  the  state  of  the  garrison,  and  induce  your  fair 
one  to  give  you  some  information  which  may  be  of 
use  to  us,  when  she  replies  to  your  note." 

*'  Scandalous  !"  exclaimed  the  youth  indignantly.  • 
<<  Why,  that  would  be  asking  her  to  play  the  traitor, 
and  the  spy  to  boot, — wouldn't  it?" 

''  How   so  ?"  asked   the   ^dile.     '^  Is  she  not   a 
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prisoner  in  the  camp  herself?  and  will  she  betray  any 
confidence  by  revealing  the  secrets  of  her  jailors  ? 
They  are  her  enemies  as  well  as  ours  ;  or  at  least  you 
have  often  told  me  so  yourself." 

*'  True,"  answered  Piso,  "  I  have  ;  and  I  trust  I 
may  not  be  mistaken.  It  is  impossible  to  believe, 
indeed,  that  so  heavenly  a  maid  can  be  the  voluntary 
guest  of  Vitalianus  or  his  wife.  They  must  have 
forced  her  to  take  up  her  abode  with  them,  whether 
she  would  or  no.  That  is  plain  enough, — quite  clear 
and  positive, — undeniable,  I  am  sure ; — there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  of  it, — you  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
case." 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Furcifer,  "  that  will  do  ;  —  so 
many  assertions  are  not  necessary^  to  make  me  be- 
lieve the  thing  as  firmly  as  you  do  yourself.  Let  it 
pass,  and  write  as  I  desire." 

*'Umph!"  said  Piso,  somewhat  gloomily,  as  he 
resumed  his  pen.  He  then  went  on  writing  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  without  interruption  for  a  few 
minutes.  At  last,  however,  Gracilis  Furcifer  finished 
his  dress,  and  thereupon  spake  inquiringly,  as 
thus  : 

*'  Well,  Piso,  have  you  done?  Is  your  heart  dis- 
burthened,  and  your  letter  ready, — eh  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  the  Patrician,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
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almost  amounting  to  a  groan :  '*  such  as  it  is,  there  it 
is;  the  work  is  consummated  at  last." 

"  And  have  you  asked  the  questions  I  desired  V* 

"  I  have  thrown  in  a  hint  or  two  as  dexterously  as 
I  could  ;  I  feared  offending  her  by  doing  more.  But 
the  epistle  is  at  your  service.  Read  it,  O  Furcifer  ! 
if  you  will." 

'*  Or  rather,  Piso,  do  you  read  it  yourself;  I  will 
lend  you  my  ears." 

''Willingly,"  replied  Piso;  and  he  began. 

** '  To  Thusnelda.  It  is  long  since  we  met ;  we  are 
still  separated  :  there  are  many  obstacles  between 
us  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  thee,  my 
beloved/  " 

"  That  is  a  good  beginning,"  said  the  ^dile ;  "  it 
is  pithy  and  concise." 

"  I  had  little  room  to  spare,"  said  the  young  man  ; 
and  he  went  on  as  follows  : 

" '  Why  should  I  conceal  the  feelings  of  my  heart  ? 
Deem  not  that  they  are  dishonourable ;  they  shall  be 
disclosed.  Thusnelda,  my  affection  for  thee  is  in- 
tense :  I  have  long  wished  to  make  thee  my  wife.' " 

*^ Euge!''  exclaimed  the  ^dile;  **  that  is  coming 
to  the  point  at  any  rate.  But,  my  friend,  do  not  be 
too  precipitate ;  you  may  repent." 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
suitor,  somewhat  snappishly,  and  continued — 
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*' '  Thy  dowry  is  of  no  consequence.'  '* 

**  Incredible  !"  cried  Gracilis  Furcifer,  unmindful 
of  the  rebuke  which  he  had  just  received.  **  Mon- 
strous infatuation  !  Her  dowry  of  no  consequence  ! 
Oh  Piso,  what  art  thou  about?" 

'^ '  Thy  dowry  is  of  no  consequence/  '*  repeated  the 
enamoured  swain,  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  *  thou  art  a  trea- 
sure in  thyself.' " 

*'Piso  !  Piso  !  —  my  dear  friend, — my  dear  young 
friend  I  recollect  yourself !  are  you  mad  ?"  cried  the 
^Edile  in  an  agony. 

**  '  Thou  art  a  treasure  in  thyself ;  I  demand 
nothing  else,"  said  Piso,  reading  from  his  manu- 
script. 

*' Was  there  ever  heard  any  thing  like  it?"  screamed 
Gracilis  Furcifer.  *'  What  noble  Roman  ever 
thought  of  asking  a  lady's  hand  in  marriage  without 
stipulating  for  a  good  dowry  first  ?  Oh  Piso,  you  are 
degenerate;  you  are  acting  like  an  alien  to  your 
race."  , 

Piso  went  on  immediately. 

** '  For  making  thee  this  offer,  as  thou  art  a  barba- 
rian, I  may  be  censured  by  my  friends.'  " 

'*You  will,  Piso,  you  will.  I  can  answer  for 
that,"  said  the  listener. 

*•  *  Mummius,  my  uncle,  may  disinherit  me ;  it 
irketh  me  not.' " 
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"  Rash  boy  !  foolish  youth  !     Retract  your  words, 
or  you  will  repent  for  life." 

'*  *  I  will  sacrifice  all  for  thee,  most  adorable  of  thy 
sex/  " 

''  Shame  !  shame  !"  cried  the  ^dile.  "  Where 
did  you  learn  such  an  outlandish  phrase  as  that? 
What  true-born  Roman  would  think  of  humbling 
himself  thus  before  a  woman, — a  base,  vile,  paltry 
animal  without  a  beard  ?  Most  adorable  of  her  sex, 
truly !  Oh,  yes,  they  are  a  most  adorable  set ;  the 
gods  defend  me  from  them  all  !" 

"  '  Beware  of  the  base  tyrant,  Vitalianus,'  "  con- 
tinued Piso,  '' '  and  tell  me  what  thou  canst  concern- 
ing him  when  thou  writest  in  reply  to  this/" 

"That  is  well  put  in,  at  any  rate,"  muttered 
Furcifer. 

** '  Hath  he  attempted  aught  yet  against  thy  chas- 
tity, my  beloved  V  " 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?"  interrupted  the  hearer. 

*' '  Or  contrived  any  new  means  of  baffling  our 
designs  against  the  camp  V  "  added  the  reader. 

•*  Very  well;  very  adroit,  that ;  upon  my  honour, 
Piso,  you  improve." 

"  That  is  pretty  nearly  all,"  said  Piso,  laying  down 
his  manuscript,  '*  I  have  only  added  a  few  flourishes 
about  my  unalterable  attachment,  and  concluded  with 
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the  customary  'farewell/  which  I  squeezed  into  one 
corner  of  the  third  slip.  There  was  no  room  for  any 
thing  else." 

'*  Well,"  said  the  ^dile,  "  I  suppose  that  must  do. 
If  you  are  resolved  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  and  the  letter  must  be  despatched." 

•*  Ay,"  said  Piso,  '*  but  how  do  you  mean  to 
accomplish  that  V* 

'*  You  shall  see,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  nod  ; 
and  calling  to  one  of  his  slaves,  *'  bring  me  my  best 
quiver  of  arrows,"  said  he ;  "  those  which  have  the 
thickest  feathers  at  the  head." 

The  quiver  was  brought.  Then  opening  it,  he 
selected  an  arrow  with  a  long,  thin  shaft,  a  large 
plume,  and  a  blunt  point.  "This  wjll  do,"  said  he, 
'*  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  now  for  a 
knife,  and  some  glue ;  I  shall  want  them  both  pre- 
sently." 

**  Curious  preliminaries!"  observed  Piso.  *'To 
what  do  they  tend  ?" 

"  Have  patience  ;  you  will  see  ;"  answered  his 
acute  confidant. 

The  articles  he  had  called  for  being  now  brought, 
he  proceeded  to  strip  off  all  the  feathers  from  the 
shaft,  and  lay  them  aside  ;  then  taking  the  three  slips 
of  parchment,  he  wound  them  carefully  round  the 
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same  part  of  the  arrow  from  which  the  feathers  had 
been  removed,  with  the  written  side  next  the  wood, 
and  the  blank  one  uppermost ;  after  which  he  replaced 
the  plume,  glueing  it  on  with  great  niceness  and  regu- 
larity, in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  nearly  the  same 
appearance  which  it  had  before  it  was  taken  off. 

"  There,"  said  he  to  Piso,  showing  him  the  arrow 
in  the  light,  "  is  not  that  neatly  done  ?  Who  would 
suppose  there  was  a  love-letter  underneath  the  plume. 
Does  it  not  look  just  like  an  ordinary  dart,  and 
nothing  else?  —  a  little  thicker,  or  so,  about  the 
feathered  end,  but  nothing  worth  speaking  of.  It  is  a 
good  job,  Piso,  and  I  am  proud  of  it." 

'*  And  well  you  may,"  rejoined  the  young  man  ; 
"  it  is  an  ingenious  scheme,  and  skilfully  executed." 

*'  We  can  scarcely  call  it  executed  as  yet,"  said 
the  ^dile ;  "  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business 
yet  remains  to  come." 

**  I  can  guess  what  it  is,"  replied  the  youth;  'Met 
us  go  forth,  therefore,  and  complete  it  at  once.  The 
present  is  of  all  others  the  very  best  time  for  it." 

**  Why  so  ?"  asked  Gracilis  Furcifer. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  lover,  "  I  have  often 
remarked  that  Thusnelda  comes  out  for  a  walk  upon 
the  battlements  just  before  the  dawn ;  to  refresh  her- 
self, I  conjecture,  after  a  night  which  has  been  ren- 
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dered  sleepless  and  miserable  by  her  anxiety  about 
me,  —  or  something-  of  that  sort." 

'^  Very  probably,"  answered  Furcifer,  *'  and  it  is 
lucky  you  have  noticed  the  circumstance." 

"  How  should  I  have  failed  to  notice  it,"  said  Piso, 
"  when  it  has  been  my  constant  practice  ever  since 
we  invested  the  place,  to  go  out  every  morning  before 
day-break,  and  prowl  about  moodily  under  the  walls, 
looking  up  at  them  every  now  and  then,  in  hopes  of 
being  rewarded  for  my  pains  by  a  remote  glimpse  of 
my  beloved.  And  such,  O  Furcifer,  hath  ever  been 
the  custom  of  the  enamoured." 

^*  The  more  fools  they,"  said  the  ^dile,  coarsely  ; 
'*  but  come,  come ;  let  us  waste  no  more  time,  but  be 
off.  I  am  almost  as  anxious  to  Qommunicate  with 
the  damsel  as  you  are  yourself." 

Which  said,  he  took  Piso  by  the  arm,  and  they 
issued  from  the  tent.  It  was  a  damp,  grey,  gloomy 
morning,  as  yet  scarcely  light.  Every  thing  was 
silent  and  serene.  No  signs  of  life  were  visible 
among  the  tents  of  the  besiegers,  with  the  exception 
of  a  solitary  sentinel,  stationed  here  and  there, 
motionless  at  his  post,  or  walking  his  rounds  with  a 
measured  step  in  profound  silence.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  fortress,  things  seemed  equally  quiet ; 
the  walls  looked  deserted,  and  the  turrets  were  appa- 
rently unoccupied. 
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'^We  are  out  of  luck/'  said  Gracilis  Furcifer; 
**  there  are  no  signs  of  your  sweet  innocent  after  all." 

*'  Do  not  despair  too  soon,"  said  Piso  ;  "  we  may 
be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  her  celestial  countenance 
in  a  few  minutes." 

Then  putting  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  looking 
upwards  at  the  walls,  ^'  How  often,"  cried  he  in  a 
plaintive  voice,  "  have  I  thus  stood  waiting  for  my 
beloved  before ;  alas  !  not  unfrequently  waiting  for 
her  in  vain  !  Yet  why  say  I  in  vain?  Is  it  not 
sufficiently  gratifying  to  behold  the  walls  themselves 
which  conceal  her  from  my  sight?  Every  stone, 
every  loophole,  every  buttress,  is  inestimably  precious 
in  my  eyes." 

Just  as  he  finished  this  ardent  speech,  the  figure 
of  a  female,  dressed  in  long  white  flowing  robes,  was 
seen  advancing  from  the  interior  towards  that  part  of 
the  battlements  beneath  which  Piso  and  the  ^dile 
stood.  The  former  immediately  began  shaking  and 
trembling  all  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  Furcifer,  here  she  comes,  —  my  heart  tells 
me  it  is  she  !" 

"  It  must  certainly  rather  be  your  heart  than  your 
eyes,"  replied  the  ^dile ;  "  for  I  defy  you  to  make 
out  who  or  what  she  is  at  this  distance  with  the  latter, 
at  any  rate." 
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*'  Insensate  !"  cried  the  lover  ;  '*  know  that  I  could 
distinguish  her  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  though  a 
stone  wall  intervened  between  us.  Beautiful  crea- 
ture ! — how  seductive  are  her  looks !" 

"  I  may  be  stupid,"  said  Furcifer,  '*  but  I  cannot 
make  them  out." 

*' There  is  her  long,  fair,  flaxen  hair,  flowing  adown 
her  back  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  rapturously;  "and 
her  melting  eyes,  as  green  as  grass,"  added  he,  in  a 
tone  of  enthusiasm. 

The  figure  had  now  reached  that  point  of  the  ram- 
parts, over  against  the  two  friends  ;  where  it  be- 
came stationary,  and  seemed  as  if  in  the  act  of 
stooping  down  towards  them.  Such,  however,  was 
the  elevation  at  which  it  stood,  that  Gracilis  Fur- 
cifer in  vain  strained  his  eyes  to  make  out  its  linea- 
ments. Nothing  could  he  distinguish  but  the  ample 
white  drapery  which  floated  around  it  in  the  air. 

"  She  is  looking  down  towards  us,"  cried  Piso, 
rolling  his  eyes,  and  clasping  his  hands  ;  "  She  knows 
me,  I  am  sure." 

*'  Those  green  eyes  of  hers  must  be  uncommonly 
acute,  then,"  replied  his  confidant. 

"  They  are,"  said  the  youth,  eagerly,  "  they  are, 
I  was  told  so  long  ago ; — it  is  the  chief  advantage  of 
^them." 

VOL.    III.  I 
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'*  But  are  you  certain  it  is  Thusnelda,  after  all, 
and  nobody  else?" 

''Could  my  heart  tell  me  false?"  asked  the  lover. 
"And,  besides,  is  it  not  evident  that  she  has  come  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  somebody,  and  what 
other  female  in  the  fortress  is  likely  to  have  a  lover 
amongst  the  besieging  troops  ?" 

'*  Well,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  ^Edile, 
"  I  cannot  do  better  than  shoot  off  my  arrow  at  once." 
Saying  which,  he  drew  forth  his  implements,  and  put 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  archer  going  to  shoot, 
taking  aim  directly  at  the  young  lady  on  the  walls 
herself. 

"Hold!"  cried  Piso,  in  a  loud  voice:  "hold,  on 
your  life  !  or  you  will  shoot  her  through  the 
heart." 

"  Never  fear,  my  man,"  replied  Gracilis  Furcifer, 
quite  calmly,  "  the  arrow  has  a  blunt  point ;  it  is  de- 
signed for  killing  birds,  without  lacerating  the  flesh  ; 
you  need  not  fear,  therefore,  that  it  will  do  more  than 
give  her  a  slight  bruise,  or  perhaps  stun  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  if  it  hits  her  on  the  head." 

"  Monster  !" — exclaimed  the  youth.  Scarcely  was 
the  word  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Gracilis  Furcifer 
let  fly, — there  was  a  whistling  sound  in  the  air,  and 
the  arrow  charged  with  the  love  letter,  alighted  harm- 
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lessly  on  the  battlements,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
mysterious  individual,  who  apparently  stood  waiting 
to  receive  it. 

*'  There's  for  you  !"  cried  the  archer.  "  I  have  not 
hit  her,  after  all." 

**  Praise  be  to  the  gods!"  exclaimed  his  compa- 
nion.    "  It  was  a  narrow  escape." 

The  figure  on  the  walls  was  now  seen  to  retreat  a 
few  steps ;  then  stoop  down,  and  pick  something  up. 
*'  She  has  got  it,"  said  Piso ;  *^  she  has  it  safe  in  her 
hand.  Now  may  the  gods  instruct  her  what  to  do 
with  it." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  some  consequence," 
said  the  ^Edile ;  "  for  it  may  not  be  very  easy  for  a 
female  to  discover  anything  different  in  it  from  other 
arrows  of  the  sort.  The  sex  are,  however,  sharp 
witted." 

**  More  especially,"  added  Piso,  *'  when  they  are 
in  love." 

Some  little  time  having  now  elapsed  since  the  two 
friends  set  out  on  their  expedition,  the  morning  was 
beginning  to  get  lighter,  and  the  mists  to  be  dis- 
persed. The  figure  on  the  ramparts  became,  there 
fore,  more  visible  to  those  below.  Still,  Gracilis 
Furcifer  could  not  discover  any  signs  of  the  emerald 
eyes  and  flaxen  locks ;  the  long,  white,  floating  dra- 
I  2 
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pery  continued  to  be  more  conspicuous  than  the 
nymph  herself.  Nevertheless,  the  increasing  light 
enabled  him  to  discern  that  the  arrow  was  in  her 
hand,  and  that  she  frequently  turned  it  about. 

Piso  observed  the  same  thing.  ''She  examines  it 
carefully,"  whispered  he. 

"  She  does,"  replied  the  ^dile;  "  she  is  an  inqui- 
sitive wench." 

'*  A  choice  epithet,  that,  O  Furcifer,  to  apply  to 
my  beloved.     But  thou  knowest  not  what  she  is." 

"  Would  that  I  did,"  answered  the  other  :  "  would 
that  I  were  certain,  also,  that  I  beheld  her  at  this 
minute,  perched  up  aloft  there,  with  the  arrow  in  her 
hand.  But  I  greatly  fear  we  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  ruined  ourselves,  beyond  all  hopes  of  redemption, 
by  communicating  our  secrets  to  somebody  else." 

*' Papce! — what  strange  crotchet  is  this?"  cried 
Piso.  "  Whom  should  it  be  but  the  real,  genuine, 
and  original  enslaver  of  my  heart,  with  the  green 
eyes  and  flaxen  locks?  which  I  see  as  plainly  at  this 
minute  as  I  ever  saw  them  before  in  my  life." 

•'What,  if  it  should  be  Laurentia  Ogulnia  in- 
stead ?"  asked  the  ^Edile,  in  a  suppressed  voice. 

"  Ridiculous  !"  replied  his  friend. 

Just  at  this  point  of  the  conversation,  they  observed 
that   the  person   on   the  walls,  having,  apparently, 
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finished   her    scrutiny,   began,  very  deliberately,   to 
strip  off  all  the  feathers  from  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

"  She  has  found  it !"  shouted  Piso.  *'  Archimedes 
himself  could  not  have  solved  the  problem  with  less 
difficulty,  or  more  dispatch." 

Having  removed  the  plume,  the  figure  was  now 
plainly  seen  in  the  act  of  unrolling  the  three  slips  of 
parchment,  one  by  one ;  after  which  she  proceeded  to 
hold  them  up  before  her  eyes,  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun. 

"  She  is  beginning  to  read,"  said  Piso  ;  "  look  how 
she  turns  towards  the  light ;  oh,  what  an  agitating 
crisis  for  me  \" 

*'  Ay,  and  for  me  too,"  said  Furcifer ;  "  for  if  it  be 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  as  I  suspect,  she  will  infallibly 
order  the  catapults  to  be  discharged  against  us,  and 
we  shall  not  have  time  to  escape  the  shot." 

"  I  would  I  had  a  little  Cupid  here  at  this  instant," 
said  Piso,  musingly  ;  *'  it  might  be  of  great  use  to 
me, — it  might  serve  to  render  the  sweet  girl  propi- 
tious to  my  prayer.  But  I  am  less  provident  than 
my  uncle  Mummius  ; — I  do  not  always  carry  a  god 
or  a  goddess  about  with  me,  when  I  go  from  home. 
I  suppose,  O  Furcifer,  you  have  not  one  at  hand  ?" 

"Pish!"  replied  the  iEdile.  "What  are  gods 
and  goddesses  to  me  ?      I  am  trembling  for  my  life.' 
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"  She  still  keeps  reading  my  address,"  said  Piso, 
looking  upwards  at  the  nymph,  '*  and  I  begia  to 
entertain  hopes  that  she  rather  likes  it  than  other- 
wise, for  had  it  been  displeasing  to  her,  she  would, 
doubtless,  have  torn  it  to  pieces,  and  scattered  it  to 
the  winds.'' 

**  Ay,  but  that  would  not  be  so  easy,"  rejoined  his 
friend,  *'  for  you  must  recollect  that  this  precious  love 
letter  of  yours  is  not  written  upon  papyrus,  but  on 
parchment,  which  is  a  tough  article,  and  diflBcult  to 
tear." 

**  Pish  !"  replied  Piso,  in  his  turn. 

**  1  must  say,  however,"  continued  the  ^dile,  '*  it 
does  puzzle  me  why  she  should  require  so  much  time 
for  the  perusal  of  a  dozen  lines,  and  I  do  not  think 
your  whole  epistle  could  have  contained  more." 

"  Not  so  much,"  answered  the  young  man.  '*  There 
were  not  above  three  lines  and  a  half  in  each  slip." 

*'  Strange  !"  exclaimed  Furcifer.  '*  And  yet  she 
still  keeps  poring  over  them,  as  if  she  never  would 
have  done." 

<<  Why  strange?"  asked  Piso.  "The  fond  girl  is, 
very  evidently,  reading  them  over  and  over  again,  in 
in  order  to  impress  them  on  her  memory, — or  rather, 
I  may  say,  to  engrave  them  on  her  heart.  Oh,  hap- 
piness, happiness  !  Oh,  bliss  beyond  compare  !  I  am 
the  most  fortunate  of  men." 
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"  Be  reasonable,  Piso,"  said  his  friend.  *'  Pray 
collect  your  thoughts,  for  I  have  a  question  to  pro- 
pound to  you,  of  the  first  importance ;  you  must  an- 
swer it  with  the  gravity  it  requires." 

"What  is  it?  what  can  it  be?"  said  the  other. 
"  I  am  all  ear,— all  attention.  But  be  quick, — ask  it 
at  once, — for  my  thoughts  cannot  be  long  absent 
from  ray  beloved  :  they  will  soon  revert  to  her 
again." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Gracilis  Furcifer,  "  this  it  is : 
Do  you  solemnly  and  conscientiously  assert,  O  Piso, 
that  the  individual  now  stationed  on  the  ramparts, 
and,  seemingly  in  the  act  of  perusing  your  love-let- 
ter, is  the  same,  and  no  other  than  the  young  bar- 
barian known  by  the  name  of  Thusnelda,  sometime 
the  guest,  or  the  prisoner,  of  the  Praefect  and  his 
wife.  On  your  veracity,  I  ask  you,  are  they  both  the 
same?" 

"  Oh,  monstrous  absurdity  !"  cried  Piso,  in  a  loud 
voice.  *'  Why,  have  I  not  told  you  a  dozen  times 
already,  that  they  are  ?  What  more  would  you 
have  r 

*'  And  this. really  is  the  fact?"  said  the  other,  with 
as  much  solemnity  as  before. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  Patrician ;  '*  why  do  you  ask 
me  again  ?     I  have  identified  them;  it  is  enough." 

**  And  you  are  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  Lauren- 
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tia  Ogulnia  instead  ?"  said  the  iEdile,  with  the  most 
provoking  pertinacity. 

'*  Bellua — you  great  beast !"  cried  Piso,  in  a  rage  ; 
"  I  will  not  answer  you  again." 

'*  Well,  then/'  said  the  abused  man,  '*  I  have  it  at 
last ;  the  whole  thing  is  clear  to  me  enough.  The 
young  lady  does  not  know  how  to  read ;  we  have  sent 
her  the  letter  to  no  purpose,  for  she  cannot  make  it 
out." 

Piso  was  aghast ;  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and  dumb- 
founded. The  thing  was,  indeed,  but  too  probable  : 
his  adorable  Thusnelda  was  a  dunce. 

"  Look !"  said  the  iEdile,  and  he  pointed  with  his 
finger,  as  he  spoke,  ''  look  how  the  poor  creature  is 
puzzled  and  confused !  She  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  See  how  she  turns  the  three  slips 
over  in  her  hand,  and  examines  them  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other ;  then  turns  them  topsy-turvy,  and  shuffles 
them  up." 

**  This  is  too  bad,"  said  Piso,  pettishly,  "  you 
make  joke  of  her.  My  eyes  are  as  good  as  yours, 
but  I  do  not  perceive  that  she  manoeuvres  as  you 
say." 

"  Oh  yes,  but  she  does,"  said  Gracilis  Furcifer, 
chuckling ;  "  look  at  her  now  !     Eugepoe !  if  she  is 
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not  actually  trying  to  read  your  beautiful  effusion 
edgeways,  instead  of  on  the  surface  as  she  ought !" 

"  Ridiculous,"  cried  Piso,  '*  you  will  drive  me 
mad." 

*'  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  think,  Piso,"  continued 
the  ^dile,  "  that  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  a 
literary  wife  ;  learning  is  intolerable  in  one's  spouse. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  have  been  a  downright  ignoramus.  A  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  is  not  in  these  days  so  uncommon  an 
accomplishment  as  to  inflate  a  woman  with  vanity, 
and  render  her  a  pest." 

Here  the  person  they  were  talking  about,  came 
forward  to  the  edge  of  the  ramparts,  stooped  down 
towards  them,  and  waved  a  handkerchief,  or  some- 
thing which  resembled  one,  in  the  air.  Piso  was  in 
transports  in  a  moment.  "  Look,"  cried  he,  "  she 
gives  us  a  sign ;  she  hath  read  the  love-letter  after 
all.  Now,  slanderer,  what  do  you  say?"  Then 
throwing  himself  into  the  most  extravagant  attitudes, 
he  made  signs  in  reply ;  clasping  his  hands,  stretch- 
ing them  upwards,  and  shouting  out  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  lungs,  "  Beautiful  creature  !  I  am  thine  I 
—  I  assure  thee  of  it, —  I  am  thine  for  ever  !"  Still 
the  mysterious  personage  on  the  walls  continued  to 
make  the  same  gestures  as  before. 
i5 
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"  She  does  not  hear  me,"  muttered  her  admirer  ; 
"  my  voice  is  not  loud  enough ;  oh,  what  shall  I 
do?"  and  making  another  effort,  he  screamed  out 
with  unprecedented  vehemence,  '*  I  am  here,  be- 
low ! —  it  is  I,  Piso,  and  nobody  else,  —  halloo!" 
Then  putting  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  he  waited  for 
the  reply.  Presently  a  faint  voice  was  heard  to  come 
down  towards  him.  There  were  several  words  ut- 
tered ;  a  sentence  apparently  of  some  length,  the 
major  part  of  which  was  unintelligible ;  the  words 
"  wait,"  and  *'  return  soon,"  could  however  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Piso,  rapturously.  **  Sweet 
creature  ! — I  understand  what  she  means;"  and  rais- 
ing his  voice  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  before,  he  vocife- 
rated in  the  same  strain,  *^  I  hear  you,  —  halloo !  — 
I  comprehend  you,  —  I  will  wait  till  you  return, — 
at  the  peril  of  my  life,  —  halloo  !"  Whereupon  the 
figure  again  flourished  her  ''muckinger,"  and  disap- 
peared. 

''  And  now,  Piso,  let  us  be  off,"  said  Furcifer, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  with  a  face  the  colour  of  a 
boiled  turnip. 

"  Off,"  said  the  youth,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Have  I  not  just  promised  to  remain  where  I  am  till 
my  beloved  comes  back  ?" 
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"  That  will  be  long  enough,"  replied  the  ^dile,  in 
a  gruff  voice.  "  Oh  you  simpleton  !  What !  is  it 
possible  that  you  have  not  detected  the  artifice,  you 
ninny?" 

"  Artifice,"  repeated  the  young  man,  *'  artifice  ! — 
what  artifice  ?  Would  my  beloved  use  artifice  with 
me?" 

"Your  beloved!"  echoed  Furcifer.  "  Oh  Jupiter  ! 
You  are  a  greater  zany  than  I  thought." 

*'  Rude  man,"  said  Piso,  *'  again  I  ask  you,  what 
you  mean  ?  Reply  instantly,  or  I  will  stab  you 
to  the  heart." 

'*  Yes,   yes,  I  will  reply,"  said  the  ^dile,  *'  and 
make  you  ashamed  of  yourself  for  being  such  a  dupe." 
**  Speak,  miscreant !"  exclaimed  the  last  Roman 
nobleman  in  an  awful  tone. 

Gracilis  Furcifer  looked  knowing,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  whispered  him 
in  the  ear. 

**  I  have  detected  the  stratagem,"  said  he.  '*  It 
was  Laurentia  Ogulnia  after  all,  though  she  per- 
sonated your  beloved.  I  saw  her  quite  plainly  as 
she  stooped  down  over  the  parapet.  The  abominable 
slut  !     She  has  taken  you  in  famously." 

"  Incredible  absurdity  !"  exclaimed  Piso,  "  will 
you  never  cease  harping  upon  that?  a  fallacy,  —  a 
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delusion,  —  an  ignis  fatuus,  which  I  have  explained 
to  you  over  and  over  again.  How  shall  1  disabuse 
your  mind  of  the  strange  notion  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sessed ?" 

**  It  is  no  fallacy,  or  delusion  either/'  said  Gra- 
cilis Furcifer ;  ''  and  that  you  will  find  to  your  cost, 
when  the  lady  comes  back  attended  by  a  whole  train 
of  engineers,  and  orders  the  catapults  to  be  discharg- 
ed :  the  treacherous  creature  has  induced  you  to 
remain  here  on  purpose,  because  she  could  not  fire 
them  by  herself." 

**  Slanderous  wretch  !"  ejaculated  the  other. 

'*  I  am  your  true  friend,"  replied  the  ^Edile ; 
'*  and  I  pardon  your  abuse,  well  knowing  as  I  do, 
that  a  man  in  love  is  little  better  than  a  maniac, 
whose  words  are  unworthy  of  a  thought.  Still  I 
will  not  stay  here  to  be  shot  at ;  so  go  with  me  in- 
stantly, or  I  abandon  you  to  your  fate." 

*'  Go,"  said  the  enamoured  swain  ;  "  go,  Furcifer, 
at  once ;  you  will  not  move  me,  you  may  depend 
upon  it ;  here  I  am  fixed  till  my  beloved  comes  back ; 
yea,  even  if  it  should  be  till  this  time  to-morrow." 

Such  was  his  resolve.  But  it  soon  proved  that  his 
patience  was  not  likely  to  be  so  severely  tried,  for 
scarcely  had  he  announced  his  determination  to  re- 
main, when  the  same  figure  seen  before,  again  be- 
came visible  on  the  ramparts,  advancing  with  a  rapid 
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step  towards  the  place  where  it  had  been  stationed 
during  the  perusal  of  the  love-letter.  It  was,  to  all 
appearance,  unaccompanied  by  any  one  else.  Piso 
observed  this  circumstance,  and  triumphed. 

**  Lo  !  Furcifer,"  cried  he,  "  she  comes  alone.  It 
is  Thusnelda,  or  I  am  a  dunce." 

Gracilis  Furcifer  had  at  the  first  sight  of  her  been 
half  inclined  to  run  off.  Nevertheless,  he  restrained 
himself,  stood  firm  in  his  place,  and  looked  up 
earnestly  at  the  new  comer. 

*^  Indeed,  Piso,"  said  he,  "  it  does  seem  as  you 
say.  I  really  do  begin  to  think  that  it  is  Thusnelda 
after  all,  for  I  see  something  like  the  tail  of  a  white 
horse  floating  behind  her  in  the  wind." 

^*  It  is  her  own  hair,"  said  Pisp,  eagerly ;  "  it  is 
the  hair  of  her  head, — nothing  else.  Oh  how  pretty 
it  is  !— isn't  it  ?" 

*'  And  the  light  is  now  so  much  stronger,"  said 
the  ^dile,  continuing  his  observations,  *^  that  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  colour  of  her  eyes ; 
they  are  as  green  as  grass." 

''  I  told  you  so!"  cried  Piso,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph: "I  told  you  so  before." 

•*  She  is  a  tall,  stout,  strapping  wench,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  hips,"  said  Gracilis  Furcifer,  looking 
upwards,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

'*  A  Juno  !  a  Juno  !"  ejaculated  his  friend. 
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'*  Strange  that  I  should  have  mistaken  her  for  that 
sweet,  dear,  delicate  little  sylph,  the  Praefect's  wife, 
who  is  a  head  shorter  at  least,"  muttered  the  ^dile. 
"  Oh  interesting-  Laurentia,  pardon  me  for  the  mis- 
take!" 

The  damsel  on  the  walls,  whose  identity  with  the 
young  barbarian  no  longer  admitted  of  a  doubt,  now 
stood  still,  leaning  over  the  parapet  as  she  had  done 
before,  and  making  the  same  signs  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. This  she  did  apparently  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  Piso  perceiving  her  aim,  repeated  all 
his  former  antics,  ranting  about  like  a  madman, 
clasping  his  hands,  looking  upwards  imploringly,  and 
crying  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  I  am  thine,  beautiful 
nymph  ! — halloo  !  I  am  thine, — be  assured  of  it, — 
I  am  thine  for  ever, —  halloo!"  Whereupon  the 
young  lady  was  observed  to  lay  aside  her  handker- 
chief, and  begin  lowering  something  towards  him 
with  a  piece  of  string. 

"  It  is  a  love-letter,"  whispered  he  to  the  ^dile  ; 
**  it  is  a  love-letter  which  she  has  written  in  reply  to 
mine :  I  see  it  quite  plainly.  Oh  happiness,  hap- 
piness !     Oh  bliss  beyond  compare  !     Oh — " 

"Is  it  possible?"  interrupted  Furcifer;  "is  it 
possible  that  the  young  savage  has  actually  been 
taught  to  write?" 
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"  My  word  for  it,"  replied  Piso,  '*  that  she  has 
been  very  tolerably  educated.  Depend  upon  it  there 
are  as  good  teachers  in  Germany  as  any  where 
else." 

The  thing  at  the  end  of  the  string,  which  certainly 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  letter,  had  now  descend- 
ed to  within  about  twelve  feet  of  the  ground.  There 
however,  it  became  motionless,  and  remained  sus- 
pended in  the  air ;  the  string  being,  apparently,  too 
short  to  admit  of  its  being  lowered  the  whole  way 
down. 

"Oh  misery!"  cried  Piso,  gesticulating  in  the 
most  horrible  manner  that  can  be  conceived,  '•  oh 
misery,  misery  !  —  Look,  Furcifer,  it  will  not  come 
down  !  —  the  string  is  not  long  enough."  And  then, 
looking  up  at  his  beloved,  he  added  in  a  voice  of  the 
cruellest  agony,  **  oh,  mercy,  she  will  be  down  ! — she 
will  be  down  herself,  instead  of  the  love-letter  !  Oh 
how  she  does  stoop  over  the  parapet !  —  she  will  be 
down,  Furcifer,  and  break  her  neck." 

*'  The  silly  thing  !"  said  Gracilis  Furcifer;  "  why 
cannot  she  let  it  drop  ?  What  harm  would  it  do  to 
let  the  precious  scrawl  fall  down  quietly  on  the 
ground  ?     It  is  not  made  of  glass." 

•'  She  does  not  think  of  it!"  said  Piso,;  "she 
does  not  think  of  it !     She  suppose  that  she  must  let  it 
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down  all  the  way  by  the  string,  or  that  it  must  be 
lost  to  us  for  ever/* 

"  PapceT  cried  the  -^dile,  *'  then  she  must  be  a 
greater  simpleton  than  yourself." 

"No  such  thing!"  replied  the  lover;  "no  such 
thing  !  It  is  her  unsophisticated  innocence,  nothing 
else.  She  is  a  native  of  the  woods,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  man." 

The  letter  still  hung  dangling  in  the  air,  in  the 
same  place.  Piso  endured  the  agonies  of  Tanta- 
lus :  in  vain  did  he  jump,  leap,  frisk,  and  fling  ;  he 
could  not  elevate  himself  to  the  required  height. 
Then  standing  stock  still,  he  reflected  on  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  pondered  for  a  cure.  All  of  a  sudden  a 
change  came  over  him;  he  looked  bright;  he  had 
discovered  what  he  sought.  *'  I  have  it,"  muttered 
he,  *^  six  and  six  make  twelve,  which  is  enough  ;" 
and  turning  to  the  ^dile,  "  my  dear  friend,"  said 
he,  "  I  must  get  up  on  your  back.  Stand  firm ;  I 
am  just  going  to  jump." 

•*  The  gods  confound  you  !"  cried  Gracilis  Furcifer, 
in  a  rage ;  "  oh  !"  added  he,  *'  do  you  take  me  for  a 
horse?" 

The  youth  was  on  his  back.  Then  edging  him  on, 
**  Go  a  little  farther,"  said  he ;  "go  close  up  to  the 
wall,  just  under  the  love-letter."     The  -^dile  could 
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not  help  himself;  his  rider  spurred  him,  and  he  did  as 
he  was  desired.  *'  You  are  a  tall  man,  luckily,  and 
so  am  I,"  said  the  equestrian,  "steady,  steady!  I 
must  get  higher  yet,  — your  shoulders  are  the  thing, 
— stand  firm !  I  shall  be  up  presently,  but  do  not 
jolt  me  off."  So  saying,  the  young  man  raised  him- 
self gradually  till  he  stood  with  his  feet  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  curule  magistrate.  Then  stretching 
out  his  hand,  he  was  just  about  to  lay  hold  of  the 
love-letter,  when  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  It 
went  upwards,  bobbing  against  the  wall.  At  the 
same  instant,  a  small  giggling  laugh  was  heard  to 
come  downwards  from  the  ramparts. 

"  It  is  Laurentia  Ogulnia  after  all,"  muttered 
Gracilis  Furcifer,  between  his  teeth. 

'^  Sweet  girl !  she  is  playful ;  she  means  no  harm, 
but  she  teazes  me,"  whispered  Piso  ;  and  after  a 
short  pause,  he  added  plaintively,  '*  woe  is  me,  it  is 
the  custom  of  her  sex  !" 

*'  Curse  them  all !"  growled  the  ungallant  -^dile, 
grinding  his  teeth. 

The  letter  was  now  lowered  again.  Piso  made 
another  catch  at  it,  but  was  unsuccessful  as  before. 
"Dear  creature,  how  she  worries  me!"  murmured 
he,  *'  but  I  shall  have  it  at  last."  And  so  it  proved  ; 
for  after  thus  torturing  him  for  some  time,  the  sender 
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of  the  epistle  actually  permitted  it  to  descend  within 
reach  of  his  hand,  and  remain  in  his  possession  as  he 
wished. 

"  I  have  it, — I  have  it  safe,"  cried  he,  '*  I  am  the 
happiest  of  men." 

"  Come  down  from  my  shoulders  then,"  said  Gra- 
cilis Furcifer,  "for  I  am  half  crushed." 

Piso  jumped  off. 

"  Look  up,"  said  the  ^dile.  "  There  is  your 
beloved  taking  leave  of  you ;  she  will  be  gone  pre- 
sently." 

Piso  looked  up,  and  perceived  the  damsel  waving 
her  handkerchief  in  the  air.  He  gesticulated  in 
return.  She  retreated  a  few  steps  ;  stood  still ;  and 
again  flourished  her  muckinger.  Piso  acknowledged 
her  condescension  with  redoubled  vehemence.  She 
bowed  gracefully,  and  was  off. 

*' She  is  gone!"  exclaimed  the  bereaved  youth; 
"perhaps  gone  for  ever." 

*'  Poor  boy  !"  said  Furcifer.  **  But  courage,  my 
friend/'  added  he,  "  you  have  her  letter  to  comfort 
you,  at  any  rate." 

**  I  have,"  replied  the  other,  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
*^  it  is  my  only  hope  and  solace." 

"Come,  then,"  said  the  ^dile,  'Met  us  be  gone. 
It  is  dangerous  staying  here,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
risking  our  lives  for  nothing." 
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'*  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  the  swain.  "■  I  must 
read  the  letter  first.  I  am  dying  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  sweet  contents." 

*'  You  may  read  it  by  the  way,"  said  Gracilis  Fur- 
cifer ;  "  and  so  no  time  will  be  lost." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  must  do,  as  you  will  not 
wait.  However,  I  must  break  the  seal  first ;  and 
then  we  will  be  off." 

**  Do  so,"  rejoined  the  other ;  *'  and  take  off"  that 
piece  of  white  horse-hair  with  which  I  perceive  your 
beloved  has  tied  it  up.  I  wonder  where  she  got  it 
from." 

"Monster!"  vociferated  Piso.  *'But  you  joke. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  beautiful  cincture 
is  no  other  than  a  lock'  of  her  own  soft,  silky,  flaxen 
hair,  which  she  has  cut  off*  for  the  express  purpose  of 
binding  round  her  note.  But  there  is  no  use  talking 
to  you  :  I  have  done." 

So  saying,  he  took  off*  the  hair,  and  deposited  it  in 
his  bosom,  next  his  heart;  then  broke  the  seal,  and 
opened  the  supposed  love-letter,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

**  I  pray  you  read  it  aloud,"  said  Furcifer;  "you 
should  have  no  secrets  with  your  confidant." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  answered  Piso,  "there  may 
be  matters  in  it  fit  for  no  one  but  myself." 

"  For  shame/'  muttered  the  iEdile,  parenthetically. 
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^'  However/'  continued  Piso,  "  I  can  begin  it  out 
loud  at  any  rate ;  I  can  stop  short  whenever  I 
choose." 

"  You  can,"  rejoined  Gracilis  Furcifer. 

Piso  accordingly  looked  at  the  love-letter.  '^  It  is 
well  written/'  said  he,  "  in  a  fine  fair  round  hand." 

^'  Astonishing !"  cried  the  ^dile.  "  But  doubtless 
she  has  employed  a  secretary/' 

"  Ridiculous  !"  said  Piso.  "  People  do  not  write 
love-letters  by  proxy  ;  I  am  certain  it  is  her  own/' 

'*  Go  on/'  said  Gracilis  Furcifer.  "  Do  not  mind 
what  I  say  ;  I  must  have  my  joke." 

"  It  begins/'  said  Piso,  "  in  the  usual  style,  '  To 
Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,'  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  that." 

'^  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Gracilis  Furcifer.  "  It 
is  very  ordinary  indeed ;  I  suspect  your  beloved  is  no 
such  prodigy  after  all." 

"  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me  in  that  way/'  said  the 
reader;  "it  is  very  unpleasant;  I  shall  never  get 
through  with  it  if  you  do." 

"  I  will  not,"  answered  the  attentive  listener. 
"  But  keep  moving ;  do  not  stand  still ;  you  can  walk 
as  you  read,  you  know." 

*'  I  can,"  replied  the  other  :  ^'  more  especially  as 
the  writing  is  so  good  j  there  is  no  trouble  in  making 
it  out." 
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'^  In  the  name  of  the  gods,  then,  make  a  com- 
mencement of  it,"  cried  Gracilis  Furcifer.  *'  Why 
lose  so  much  time  about  the  preliminaries?" 

''  I  will,"  said  the  other,  *'  I  am  as  anxious  as  your- 
self; it  commences  thus,  'To  Lucius  Calpurnius 
Piso"^— 

"  You  have  read  that  already,"  observed  the  ^dile 
in  an  under  tone. 

''Hold  your  tongue!"  exclaimed  the  reader, 
savagely  ;  and  went  on  as  follows  : 

"  *  Your  epistle  is  received  '  " — 

"  She  need  not  have  told  us  that,"  cried  Gracilis 
Furcifer,  unable  to  contain  himself;  "what!  does 
she  think  we  did  not  see  her  with  it  in  her  hand  ? 
Received,  truly  I  Oh  the  silly  hussey  !  I  have  no 
patience  with  her !" 

'*  This  is  intolerable,"  muttered  Piso.  ''  Oh,  Fur- 
cifer, I  could  knock  you  down." 

**  Go  on,"  said  the  chastised  man,  '*  I  am  dumb." 

'*'Your  epistle  is  received,'"  continued  the 
reader ;  '* '  I  have  read  it  through  '  "  — here  he  stop- 
ped short,  and  looked  up  from  the  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"  There  !"  cried  he,  in  a  triumphant  voice,  *'  I  told 
you  so  before !  I  told  you  she  knew  how  to  read, 
and  now  she  confirms  it  herself.  I  was  certain  she 
was  no  such  dunce  as  you  supposed." 
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"  For  mercy's  sake,  go  od  with  the  letter,"  said 
the  Mdi\e,  *'  or  you  will  never  finish  it  at  all." 

*'  I  will,"  said  Piso,  and  resumed. 

"  '  Strangely  did  it  reach  me,  stranger  are  its  con- 
tents. Yet  why  should  I  deny  the  truth?  Strange 
as  they  are,  they  are  gratifying  to  my  heart.' 

"  Oh,  transports  and  ecstacies  !"  added  he,  com- 
menting on  the  love-letter. 

*'  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  very  well  pleased," 
said  Gracilis  Furcifer ;  **  but  do  not  suppose  she  is  in 
love  with  you ;  she  is  a  poor,  pennyless  barbarian, 
and  thinks  you  a  good  catch.  She  would  like  your 
uncle  still  better,  for  he  is  richer  than  yourself." 

*'  Silence,  slanderer  !"  cried  the  chivalrous  youth. 
'•  Thusnelda  is  the  most  disinterested  of  her  sex." 

'*  It  is  not  saying  much  for  her,"  muttered  his 
worldly  minded  friend. 

Piso  resumed  the  perusal  of  the  billet-doux : 
"  *  Piso,  you  are  generous ;  you  have  offered  to 
espouse  me,  portionless  as  I  am.' " 

*'  Ay,  there  it  is,"  interrupted  the  ^dile.  *'  See 
how  anxious  she  is  to  catch  at  you  because  she  has 
no  money.  An  heiress,  now,  would  have  laughed  in 
your  face." 

"Nonsense!"  ejaculated  Piso,  and  went  on  with 
the  epistle  thus : 

^"  Yet  why  say  I  portionless?'  " 
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"  What !  has  she  got  something  ?"  asked  Gracilis 
Furcifer,  opening  his  eyes. 

*'  *■  My  sire  is  rich  in  beeves  and  buflfaloes ;  I  am 
heiress  of  them  all.'  " 

'*  Come,  come,  that  is  better  than  nothing,"  said 
the  auditor,  cheeringly;  "you  will  be  a  great  man 
some  day  or  other  in  the  cattle  market." 

'* '  Piso,  they  are  yours  '  " — 

"  Upon  my  word  ! "  said  Gracilis  Furcifer.  "  What ! 
then  she  does  not  wish  to  have  them  s&ttled  on  her- 
self?" 

•' '  Yours,  Piso,  with  my  hand  '  " — 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  iEdile.  "  I  do  not  well 
see  how  you  could  have  them  without." 

'* '  Wedlock  is  my  desire  ' " — 

*'  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  loquacious  listener ; 
**it  is  the  desire  of  her  whole  sex  for  one  reason  or 
other  ;  the  fact  is  undeniable." 

*' '  Wedlock,  too,  of  the  most  solemn  and  indisso- 
luble kind.'  " 

*'Qh,  ho!"  cried  the  ^dile;  "I  suppose  she 
wants  her  marriage  to  be  performed  in  the  old-fa- 
shioned way,  with  an  offering  of  burnt  cakes  to  the 
gods,  and  so  on." 

** '  But,  alas,  Piso,  canst  thou  thus  wed  a  barbarian 
like  myself?'  " 

*^  Ay,  there  is  the  rub,"  observed  Furcifer  ;  ''  it  is 
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awkward,  her  being  a  wild  woman  of  the  woods, 
certainly." 

"  *  I  am  told  it  is  against  the  law, '" — 

'*  True,"  3aid  the  commentator,  "  true.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  the  little  savage  should  have 
found  it  out." 

'''Remove  this  difficulty,  and  I  am  yours'" — 
"  That  will  not  be  so  easy  a  matter,  I  suspect 
though." 

*'  *  Together  with  my  oxen,  buffaloes,  and  sheep.'  " 

*'  Sheep,"  replied  the  iEdile ;  "  she  said  nothing 
before  about  the  sheep ;  that  is  an  addition  to  her 
property  well  worth  thinking  of." 

"  '  The  latter  I  am  told,  fetch  a  good  price  in  the 
market.'  " 

''  They  do,"  cried  the  -^dile,  eagerly,  "  they  do. 
She  has  a  good  idea  of  things,  it  must  be  confessed." 

** '  Yet  why  write  I  thus  cheeringly  ?  why  do  I  thus 
proffer  you  my  hand?  Alas  !  Piso,  I  am  a  prisoner; 
a  prisoner  to  your  enemy  himself.' " 

*'  Now  for  it !"  cried  Furcifer.  "  Now  we  shall 
hear  something  about  the  Prsefect,  and  the  state  of 
the  garrison." 

"  *  Vitalianus  persecutes  me  with  his  love,' 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Piso,  looking  up  from  the 
letter,  over  which  he  had  been  intently  poring  for 
some  time  past.     ''  I  was  sure  of  it.      I  was  sure 
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that  the  miscreant  was  in  love  with  her  as  deeply  as 
myself.  Oh,  that  I  had  him  here !  I  would  throt- 
tle him  by  the  throat." 

*'  Well,  well,  never  mind  that  at  present,^'  said 
his  companion,  **  go  on  reading,  for  I  want  to  know 
what  she  says  about  things  in  general  within  the 
camp." 

Piso  resumed.     "  *  He  would  ruin  me  if  he  could.' 
("  Monster  !"  ejaculated  the  reader,  within  a  paren- 
thesis, and  went  on  as  follows  :) 

*'^In  vain  do  I  fly  for  succour  to  his  wife;  oh, 
Piso,  she  laugheth  in  my  face.' '' 

*'  This  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Furcifer.  "  I  wish 
she  would  not  be  such  an  egotist,  but  tell  us  some- 
thing more  to  the  purpose  at  once."  , 

**  *  What  will  become  of  me,  know  I  not '  " — 
"Poor  thing!"  exclaimed  the  ^dile.     ''Well,  I 
do  begin  to  pity  her,   more  especially  as  she  has  so 
many  oxen  and  sheep." 

*•  *  For,  alas,  dearest !  I  am  half  starved.'  " 
**  Ho  !  ho  !"  chuckled  Gracilis  Furcifer.     **  Now 
the  murder's  out.     What,  then,  it  is  rather  the  fear 
of  being  starved  than  of  losing  her  virtue,  that  trou- 
bles her  so  much  ?" 

"  *  The  garrison  are  universally  in  the  same  state.* " 
"  Eh  ?  what  ?"  said  the  ^dile.  *'  That  fact  is  an 
VOL.  III.  t 
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important  one.     I  thought  we  should  get  something 
out  of  her  at  last." 

"  '  The  stores  were  scanty  from  the  first ;  little  now 
remains ;  almost  every  thing  has  been  eaten  up.'" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  muttered  Furcifer. 

**  ^  Boots  and  shoes  have  for  some  time  past  been 
our  chief  sustenance.'  " 

'^  Glorious  !"  cried  the  listener ;  "  they  must  soon 
give  in." 

"  *  Yesterday  we  had  them  boiled  for  supper.' " 

*'  Ho  !  ho  ! — excellent !  upon  my  word.  What  a 
nice  dish  they  must  have  made." 

'*  *  This  morning  we  shall  have  the  water  they  were 
boiled  in  for  our  breakfast.'  " 

"Better  and  better  still!"  shouted  the  delighted 
Furcifer.     ''They  must  yield." 

''  *  Notwithstanding  their  low  diet,  however,  the 
Prsefect  and  his  wife  keep  up  their  courage  most 
amazingly  ;  they  are  determined  to  hold  out.' " 

*'  It  cannot  be  for  long,"  whispered  the  ^dile. 
'*Such  food  is  not  fit  for  a  dog;  soldiers  will  not 
fight  upon  it." 

*'  *  Hungry  as  T  am,  I  still  am  yours  ;  Piso,  doubt 
me  not.' " 

*'  Is  that  all  V*  asked  Gracilis  Furcifer. 

**  All,"  replied  Piso,  *'  with  the  exception  of  the 
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customary  'farewell/  and  the  signature  at  the 
end.'' 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  the  other,  *'  for  I  see 
we  have  just  finished  the  letter  and  our  journey  at 
the  same  time." 

And  as  he  spoke  thus,  they  re-entered  the  tent 
from  which  they  had  set  out  on  their  secret  expedi- 
tion an  hour  or  two  before. 


jc  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    COUNCIL    OF    WAR. 


A  SMALL  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tent.  It 
was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  delicacies,  in  season 
and  out.  The  ^dile  was  an  epicure,  and  his  break- 
fast was  always  prepared  for  him  by  an  excellent 
artist  in  the  first  style. 

"  This  is  a  welcome  sight,  after  a  long  walk  in  a 
cold  morning,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Come, 
Piso,  do  as  I  do  ;  sit  down,  and  regale  yourself." 

Piso  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  declined  the 
invitation  without  uttering  a  word. 

'*  Hey-day !  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said 
his  friend,  **  have  you  lost  your  appetite,  or  do  you 
think  abstinence  good  for  your  health  ?" 

Piso  looked  unutterable  things,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Hum,"  muttered  the  ^Edile  ;  "  this  is  odd  ;  but 
I   suppose   he   does   not   like  my  breakfast;"    and 
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raising  his  voice,  he  added  somewhat  testily,  *'  I  am 
sorry,  my  young  friend,  I  have  nothing  better  to 
offer  you  ;  no  doubt  you  have  been  used  to  greater 
delicacies  at  home ;  yet  I  trust  my  cook  is  not  with- 
out skill ;  and  at  any  rate,  I  perceive  he  has  on  the 
present  occasion  treated  us  to  a  rare  dish,  being  in 
fact  the  celebrated  ragout  invented  by  Cotta  Messa- 
linus,  and  consisting  of  the  feet  of  geese  blended 
with  the  combs  of  game-cocks.  Dainty  as  you  are, 
it  might  not  be  unworthy  of  your  notice." 

Piso  seemed  strangely  moved  ;  he  frowned,  trem- 
bled, turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  clenched  his 
fists,  and  struck  them  against  his  forehead.  At  last, 
breaking  silence,  "  Do  not  torment  me,  O  Furcifer,'' 
said  he,  "  do  not  thus  tantalize  me  in  vain.  I  am 
hungry,  it  is  true,  and  your  breakfast  is  I  dare  say 
excellent.  But  what  of  that  ?  My  feelings  will  not 
suffer  me  to  partake  of  it ;  I  am  a  man  afflicted  to 
the  core.'* 

"  Afflicted,  eh  ?"  said  the  ^dile ;  *'  very  possibly ; 
we  all  have  our  troubles  at  times.  But  why  should 
your  affliction  prevent  you  from  eating  your  break- 
fast?" 

*•  Furcifer,  you  are  dull,"  replied  the  Patrician,  in 
a  melancholy  tone,  "  you  do  not  comprehend  the 
nature  of  my  distress  ;  my  feelings  are  more  refined 
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than  yours ;  you  have  no  morbid  sensibility  like  my- 
self/' 

"Not  I,  indeed,"  answered  Gracilis  Furcifer. 
"  Thanks  to  the  gods,  I  am  quite  free  from  every 
thing  of  the  sort." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Piso,  "  I  know  it  perfectly. 
You  cannot  therefore  understand  that  my  grief  on 
the  present  occasion,  arises  solely  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  lot  of  my  beloved  Thusnelda, 
as  compared  with  my  own.  Here  am  I  invited  to 
partake  of  a  luxurious  repast  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  adored  girl  is,  probably,  in  the  act  of  peti- 
tioning (nay,  petitioning  in  vain,)  for  a  small  fragment 
of  boiled  shoe,  or  the  scanty  reliques  of  a  stewed  boot, 
preserved  carefully  from  last  night's  supper.'' 

''That  is  a  great  mistake,"  rejoined  Gracilis  Fur- 
cifer, "  for  has  not  the  girl  expressly  told  you  in  her 
love-letter,  that  she  was  to  breakfast  this  morning  on 
the  water  in  which  the  boots  and  shoes  were  boiled 
yesterday  ?  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  as  it  formed  a  chief  item  in  the 
list  of  her  complaints." 

"  So  it  did,"  replied  Piso  :  ''  you  are  quite  right ; 
how  odd  that  I   should  have  forgotten  it !     But  I 
grow  stupid  ;  my  mind  is  in  an  obtunded  state." 
"That  proceeds  from  the  emptiness  of  your  sto- 
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mach,"  said  his  friend.  *'  Sit  down,  Piso,  and  eat 
your  breakfast;  you  will  be  better  afterwards,  be 
assured." 

"  Perhaps  so/'  said  Piso  ;  '*  and  now  that  you  have 
reminded  me  that  my  beloved  is  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  starvation,  being  at  least  sure  of  a  good 
dish  of  broth  for  breakfast,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
necessary  for  me  to  abstain  from  food  altogether  my- 
self. Still,  however,  I  should  be  moderate.  It 
would  be  very  cruel  and  unfeeling  in  me,  for  instance, 
to  partake  of  the  ragout ;  it  is  too  good  for  me ;  I 
should  be  contented  with  something  of  inferior 
quality, — something  not  so  completely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  diet  of  my  beloved.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  bread,  moistened 
with  my  tears.  It  is  the  proper  diet  for  one  situated 
like  myself." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  ^Edile,  *'  do  as  you  chpose  ; 
I  shall  not  press  you  against  your  will."  So  saying, 
they  both  seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  regaled  themselves  according  to  their  respective 
tastes. 

When  this  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  Gracilis  Fur- 
cifer  proposed  that  they  should  demand  an  audience 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  communicate  to  him 
the  intelligence  they  had  received  touching  the  state 
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of  the  garrison.  Piso  did  not  object.  Head-quarters 
were  sought,  accordingly ;  their  names  were  an- 
nounced, and  the  interview  took  place  forthwith. 

Gracilis  Furcifer,  then  assuming  the  office  of 
spokesman,  proceeded  to  describe  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  letter  had  been  conveyed  into  the  fort, 
and  another  received  in  return,  taking  great  credit  to 
himself  for  his  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of  the 
scheme,  and  dilating  in  a  manner  which  Piso  felt  to 
be  highly  indelicate  upon  what  he  termed  the  foolish 
love  affair  between  his  young  friend  and  a  certain 
barbarian  damsel  known  by  the  name  of  Thusnelda, 
and  retained  for  some  time  past  as  a  hostage  or  a 
prisoner  in  the  household  of  the  Praefect  and  his 
wife.  *'  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  whole 
business/'  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Consul,  *'  for  the  girl  is  a  downright  absolute  savage, 
with  green  eyes  and  white  hair,  the  latter  bearing  a 
close  res'emblance  to  the  tail  of  a  horse ;  besides 
which,  I  really  do  not  believe  the  fellow  has  seen  her 
more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life,  though  he 
now  fancies  himself  so  distractedly  in  love  with  her, 
and  what  is  still  more  ridiculous,  supposes  she  must 
reciprocate  the  passion  to  its  full  extent,  whereas,  in 
reality,  she  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  advantages 
which  may  accrue  to  her  from  her  union  with  a  Roman 
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nobleman  of  high  birth  and  good  fortune,  whom  she 
finds  besotted  enough  to  espouse  her  with  no  other 
dowry  than  a  few  sheep  and  oxen.  Ridiculous  as  it 
is,  however,  this  affair  has  undoubtedly  proved  ser- 
viceable by  affording  us  the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  camp,  and  enabling  us  to 
ascertain  the  important  fact  of  their  being  at  this 
time  present  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation,  as 
we  may  gather  from  a  circumstance  stated  in  the 
young  female's  love-letter,  namely,  that  both  she  and 
her  companions  have  for  some  time  past  sustained 
nature  solely  and  exclusively  upon  certain  dishes 
composed  of  boots,  shoes,  sandals,  caligce,  and  the 
like,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  adapted,  as  well  as 
circumstances  permit,  to  the  several  tastes  of  the 
eaters. 

*'  Actuated,  therefore,  by  the  love  of  my  country, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
party  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  I  have 
repaired  to  you,  O  Consul,  for  the  purpose  of  advising, 
that  as  we  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  besieged,  and  know  that 
it  must  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  out  much 
longer  against  us  in  their  reduced  state,  we  should 
forthwith  change  the  plan  of  our  operations,  and  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a  blockade,  whereby  they  will  infal- 
K  5 
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libly  be  starved  out,  and  forced  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  when  we  may  immediately  take  possession 
of  the  place,  and  (being  bound  by  no  previous  pro- 
mises) cause  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  slain 
at  once,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  station, 
or  condition  in  life.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  carnage  could  not  be  too  universal  or  undiscrimi- 
nating.  No  quarter  should,  in  short,  be  granted  to 
any  one ;  and  the  women  should  be  exterminated 
together  with  the  rest.'' 

The  iEdile  pronounced  this  wordy,  mouthy  speech, 
with  vast  unction  and  emphasis,  looking  round  him 
when  he  had  concluded  it  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
very  evidently  expecting  to  receive  the  meed  of 
praise  for  the  soundness  of  his  advice,  clothed  as  it 
was  in  language  of  the  most  beautiful  and  persuasive 
kind.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  disappointment, 
when  Piso,  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  suddenly  assailed  him  in  a 
strain  of  the  bitterest  vituperation,  for  the  cruelty 
with  which  he  had  recommended  the  starvation  and 
massacre  of  a  vast  number  of  persons,  amongst  whom 
was  included,  the  most  sweet,  amiable,  accomplished 
and  adorable  young  woman  of  her  age  and  nation. 
''Hard-hearted  worldling!"  added  he,  in  a  stern 
voice,  "  is  it  not  enough  that  you  should   have  as- 
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sailed  this  incomparable  creature  with  the  most 
odious  calumnies  and  abuse,  characterising  her  as  a 
venal,  mercenary,  fortune-hunting  barbarian,  with 
green  eyes,  white  hair  like  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and 
DO  other  dowry  than  a  few  sheep  and  oxen, — the  fact 
being,  as  you  well  know,  that  she  has  many  buffaloes 
besides ; — is  it  not  enough,  I  say,  that  you  should 
have  thus  vilified  and  traduced  the  most  fascinating 
of  her  sex  ?  without,  further,  recommending  the  de- 
testable expedient  of  starving  her  to  death  ?  or  of 
sacrificing  her,  indiscriminately,  with  the  rest  of  the 
garrison,  on  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  ?  Out 
upon  you,  I  say  !  Out  upon  you  for  a  base,  unmanly 
monster  of  wickedness  !  You  are  a  dishonour  to 
your  nation,  and  a  stigma  on  your  name." 

Gracilis  Furcifer  was  a  good  cfeal  appalled  by  the 
vehemence  of  this  tirade.  Nevertheless,  he  was  just 
about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  own  defence, 
when  the  Consul  interfered,  by  saying  that  he 
thought  there  were  several  other  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  the  proposed  plan,  besides  the  in- 
humanity of  starving  the  young  savage  to  death; 
*'  for,"  said  he,  "  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly, 
Thusnelda  has,  herself,  expressly  stated,  that  not- 
withstanding their  meagre  diet,  the  Praefect  and  his 
wife   have    hitherto   kept    up    their    courage    most 
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amazingly,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  hold  out 
against  us,  in  spite  of  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  we  cannot 
positively  tell  what  time  may  yet  be  required  for  re- 
ducing them  by  famine,  inasmuch  as  we  possess  no 
accurate  information  touching  the  quantity  of  old 
boots  and  shoes  which  yet  remain  on  hand,  and  which 
may  be  deemed  eatable  by  persons  naturally  not  over 
nice,  or  whose  appetites  have  been  sharpened  by  the 
labours  of  a  siege.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
with  certainty,  that  any  considerable  delay  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  place  must  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences highly  injurious  and  inconvenient  to  our- 
selves, the  Emperor  Maximin  having,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, long  ere  this  been  apprised  of  our  insurrection, 
and  induced  to  take  the  field  against  us,  at  the  head 
of  that  immense  body  of  veterans  which  has,  hitherto, 
been  stationary  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but 
which  only  requires  to  be  put  in  motion  to  over- 
whelm all  Italy.  These  various  considerations,  in- 
duce me  to  think  that  our  most  prudent  plan  would, 
after  all,  be  that  of  persevering  in  the  same  course 
which  we  have,  as  yet,  pursued ;  or,  rather,  perhaps, 
that  of  concentrating  our  whole  force  in  one  com- 
bined attack,  or  general  assault,  to  be  made  against 
the  place  on  all  sides,  and  from  all  quarters  at  once. 
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Nor  should  it  be  considered,  that  in  adopting  this 
plan,  we  make  any  sacrifice  of  the  advantages  which 
we  have  already  acquired  by  half  starving  the  garri- 
son, inasmuch  as  their  weakened  and  hungry  state 
must  inevitably  render  them  less  capable  of  resisting 
our  attack  now,  than  they  would  have  been  during 
the  early  days  of  the  siege,  when  they  were  strong, 
hale,  and  hearty/' 

**  O  Consul,  it  is  an  admirable  plan,"  said  Piso, 
when  Junius  Syllanus  had  made  a  finish  of  his  speech ; 
•^  it  does  no  less  credit  to  your  foresight  than  to  your 
humanity.  So  let  it  be,  then.  My  beloved  will  thus 
be  rescued  from  a  fate  which,  of  all  others,  is  the 
most  horrible  to  contemplate,  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  healthy  young  female  with  a  good  appetite,  unac- 
customed to  be  stinted  in  her  food." 

"  It  is  decided,"  said  the  Consul,  breaking  up  the 
conference  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  Gra- 
cilis Furcifer,  who  still  adhered  to  his  schemes  of 
starvation  and  massacre,  preparations  for  the  assault 
were  immediately  commenced. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE    ASSAULT    AND    BATTERY. 

Soon  after  this  conference  between  the  Consul, 
Piso,  and  Gracilis  Furcifer ;  the  Prsetorian  Prsefect, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Thusnelda,  Vibius  Pup- 
pius,  Basilides,  and  the  rest,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  Camp.  The  whole  party 
looked  wan,  ghastly,  comfortless,  and  dispirited,  but 
Thusnelda  was  the  least  so  of  the  set. 

Vitalianus  looked  towards  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy  ;  every  thing  was  quiet,  and  in  its  place. 

'*  There  are  no  signs  of  a  move,"  said  he;  "it  is 
evidently  their  design  to  starve  us  out." 

''Bat!  hat!  that  is  not  likely,"  said  Laurentia 
Ogulnia.  "  How  should  they  know  our  provi- 
sions are  so  low,  and  that  we  have  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  the  last  three  days  but  old  shoes  and 
boots?" 
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Thusnelda  looked  conscious :  she  remembered  the 
concluding  sentences  of  her  love-letter. 

*'  We  have  also  had  the  broth,"  said  Vibius  Pup- 
pius,  in  a  small  feeble  voice. 

**  Both  ot  and  cold,"  added  Basilides,  in  the  same 
tone. 

**  It  sets  ill  on  my  stomach,  that  soup  which  we  had 
for  breakfast,"  said  the  great  man,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  part  of  which  he  spoke. 

'*  So  it  does  on  mine,"  muttered  the  august  lady, 
with  a  similar  application  of  her  palm. 

**  I  must  say  our  diet  is  at  present  but  indifferent," 
resumed  the  first. 

"  Very  so,  so,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  second;  "the 
fact  must  be  confessed." 

**  However,"  continued  Vitalianus,  "  the  soldiers 
have,  at  any  rate,  no  right  to  complain,  for  the  mean- 
est amongst  them  fares  equally  well  with  myself.  I 
have  given  orders  that  a  pound  and  a  half  of  stewed 
leather  should  be  served  out  daily,  to  every  man  in 
the  place." 

'^  Every /reg  man,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  Lau- 
rentia  Ogulnia,  pointedly. 

'^  Of  course,"  replied  the  other.  "  As  for  the 
slaves,  they  have  had  nothing  at  all  for  the  last  week, 
for  I  ordered  their  provisions  to  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  I  found  there  was  likely  to  be  a  scarcity." 
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"  That  was  right/'  said  the  lady,  "  and  I  suppose 
they  are  all  dead  by  this  time." 

"  Not  all,"  replied  her  husband ;  '*  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  them  still  survive ;  but  they  cannot  last 
long." 

*'  I  should  think  not,"  said  Laureutia  Ogulnia. 
*^  But  how  is  it  that  they  hold  out  as  yet?" 

**  Faith,  I  hardly  know,"  replied  the  governor  of 
the  camp,  with  an  air  of  indifference.  ''  But  I 
sometimes  see  them  prowling  about  upon  the  ram- 
parts, trying  to  pick  up  little  bits  of  grass  and  moss 
which  grow  between  the  stones.  I  suppose  they 
keep  body  and  soul  together  in  that  way.  They  look 
more  like  ghosts  and  spectres,  however,  than  any- 
thing else." 

**  Oh,  the  miserables !"  exclaimed  the  lady.  *' Why 
do  they  not  die  at  once;  it  would  be  much  better  for 
them." 

*^  I  had  some  thoughts  at  one  time,"  resumed  her 
husband,  "  of  letting  them  out  of  the  fortress,  as 
they  were  of  no  use  to  us  in  it;  but  it  would  not  do  ; 
the  enemy  would  have  taken  them,  and  thus  found 
out  the  extremities  to  which  we  were  reduced." 

'*  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  tender-hearted  fe- 
male, "  that  would  not  have  done;  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  them  where  they  were,   though  they  could 
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not  be  fed.  But  Vah!  vah!  it  is  Dot  worth  while 
talking  about  them."* 

Here  the  Prsefect,  who  was  still  looking  towards 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  suddenly  exclaimed  that 
"  he  saw  symptoms  of  a  move  ;"  and  calling  to  Thus- 
nelda,  *'  Come  hither,  young  lady,"  said  he,  "  and 
try  whether  you  can  make  out  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  that  uproar  and  confusion  amongst  the  tents ; 
you  have  the  best  eyes  of  any  of  us.*' 

Thusnelda  obeyed  his  orders  with  an  alacrity  which 
seemed  to  show  that  she  scarcely  took  less  interest  in 
the  transaction  than  he  did  himself. 

"  Well,''  said  Vitaiianus,  after  a  brief  interval, 
"  what  do  you  see?" 

'*  Nothing,  very  distinctly/'  answered  she ;  *'  I  can 
make  out,  however,  that  the  troops  are  issuing  forth 
in  great  numbers  from  the  tents,  and  assembling  in  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Their  officers 
are,  also,  I  think,  employed  in  marshalling  those  who 
have  thus  issued  forth  in  a  considerable  number  of 
distinct  bodies,  or  platoons,  each  consisting  of  about 
an  equal  number  of  men,  and  all  of  the  same  shape, 

*  The  same  plan  was  adopted  by  Lucius  Antonius  (brother  of 
the  Triumvir)  during  the  siege  of  Perusia.  The  slaves  were  all 
deprived  of  food,  but  retained  in  the  town,  to  prevent  the  be- 
siegers from  discovering  the  distressed  state  of  the  garrison. 
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that  is  to  say,  an  oblong  square,  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  extent." 

*'  It  is  the  turris, — the  turret,"  said  the  Prsefect ; 
'*  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
figure  of  a  tower,  laid  flat  upon  the  ground.  It  is  a 
convenient  order  for  marching.  I  no  longer  doubt, 
therefore,  that  our  adversaries  have  abandoned  their 
design  of  starving  us  out,  and  are  about  to  storm  us 
instead." 

*' Ay,  that  they  are!"  exclaimed  Thusnelda, 
briskly.  "  One  of  the  turrets  (as  you  call  them)  is 
already  on  the  march ;  the  foremost  end  of  it  is  at 
this  very  moment  in  the  act  of  emerging  from  the 
great  square  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment,  and 
coming  towards  us.  We  shall  see  it  more  distinctly 
when  it  has  got  clear  of  the  tents." 

'*  Well,"  said  Vitalianus,  "  I  am  not  sorry  that  it 
is  so.  We  shall  give  them  a  warm  reception,  and  at 
all  events  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  a  fight  than  to 
die  the  death  of  a  starved  rat  in  its  hole,  as  I  feared 
would  be  our  fate." 

*'  Look !"  cried  Thusnelda,  "  here  they  come ! 
Here  is  the  first  of  the  turrets  that  set  out ;  it  has 
got  clear  of  the  tents.  Any  one  may  see  it  now  as 
well  as  myself" 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  Prsefect,  *'  I  see  it  too ;  but 
where  are  the  rest  ?" 
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**  Just  behind,"  replied  the  damsel  eagerly,  "  only 
just  behind  ;  they  are  following  it  as  fast  as  they 
can ;  they  will  lose  no  time,  you  may  depend 
upon  it/' 

"  The  first  column  is  somewhat  unusually  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest,"  said  the  Praefect.  '*  It  is  now,  as 
you  see,  quite  out  of  the  camp,  and  marching  along 
the  road  towards  us  by  itself." 

**  I  see,  indeed,"  said  Thusnelda.  "  It  is  com- 
manded by  a  brave  man,  I  warrant  you  ;"  and  then 
ceasing  to  speak,  she  kept  gazing  at  the  approaching 
heroes  with  increasing  earnestness.  All  of  a  sudden 
she  changed  countenance,  gave  a  small  start,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation,  which,  though  nearly  inarti- 
culate, bore  an  indistinct  resemblance  to  the  name  of 
her  amatory  correspondent  of  the  same  morning. 

*'  What  do  you  see  now?"  said  the  Praifect,  in- 
terrogating her.  "  Surely  you  have  made  some  im- 
portant discovery,  by  your  looks." 

"  Yes — no — not  much — nothing" — answered  she, 
with  the  embarrassment  natural  to  a  young  innocent 
in  love;  but  presently  recovering  her  self-possession, 
she  added  cleverly,  ^*  nothing,  I  mean,  except  that  I 
was  terrified  by  the  vast  number  of  the  turrets ;  for 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  there  are  at  least  eighteen  of 
them  marching  against  us." 

**  Are  there  ?"  said  Vitalianus,  **  trulv,  that  is  no 
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inconsiderable  force ;  I  should  think  it  must  amount 
to  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  besieging  troops : 
we  may  expect  a  sharp  contest." 

"  You  may/'  said  the  damsel,  "  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  fright.  There  are  eighteen  turrets  if  there  is 
one ;  and  I  dare  say  there  are  not  less  than  two  or 
three  thousand  men  in  each." 

"  Ho  !  ho!"  chuckled  the  Praefect ;  "  that  is  an 
exaggerated  estimate  at  any  rate.  There  are  not  as 
many  hundreds,  you  may  be  sure." 

**  Well,  and  suppose  there  are  not,"  rejoined  the 
nymph,  "  what  does  that  signify  ?  Their  courage 
will  make  amends  for  every  thing ;  they  are  all 
heroes  to  a  man.  Yes,  yes,"  added  she  clasping  her 
hands,  "  they  are  the  men  to  take  you  by  storm  ! 
they  are  the  men  to  scale  your  walls  and  mount  your 
ramparts  !  they  are  the  men" — 

'*  Eho  /"  cried  the  astonished  Vitalianus,  inter- 
rupting her,  **  why  one  really  would  suppose,  Thus- 
nelda,  that  you  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  your 
own  friends,  and  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
your  own  ruin  :  —  strange  girl !  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  you !" 

Thusnelda  was  sensible,  that,  led  astray  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  love,  she  had  committed  herself. 
Wishing,  therefore,  to  divert  the  attention  of  her 
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companion,  she  again  looked  towards  the  enemy,  and 
presently  descried  an  object  which  she  knew  would 
be  far  more  interesting  and  important  in  his  estima- 
tion than  the  feelings  and  predilections  of  her  whole 
sex  combined :  she  accordingly  attracted  his  notice 
to  it  by  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Papce !  Vita- 
lianus,  —  lo  I  there  is  the  same  long  log  of  wood 
which  we  saw  when  the  enemy  first  arrived  before 
the  fort.  It  is  carried  by  men  ;  —  there  must  be  a 
hundred  of  them  at  least,  yet  they  scarcely  seem  able 
to  sustain  its  weight." 

"  I  expected  it,"  said  the  Praefect ;  "  it  is  the 
battering-ram,  as  I  told  you  before.  I  was  certain 
it  would  come." 

"  But  see,"  said  the  maiden,  "  there  is  something 
else  besides." 

*^  What  is  it  like  ?"  asked  her  friend  ;  *'  my  eyes 
do  not  serve  me  so  well  as  yours." 

*'  It  is  something  like  a  musculus,"  replied  the 
damsel,  "  but  it  is  not  the  same.  It  is  a  long,  low, 
narrow  shed,  with  a  steep  roof,  but  it  does  not  move 
upon  wheels ;  it  is  carried  by  men,  as  well  as  the 
battering-ram.". 

*'  It  is  a  vineay^  said  the  Praefect.  '*  It  is  intended 
to  shield  the  bearers  of  the  battering-ram  as  they  ad- 
vance to  the  assault." 
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The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  now  rapidly  drawing 
near.  The  whole  of  the  eighteen  columns,  or  as 
Thusnelda  termed  them,  the  turrets,  had  already 
quitted  the  camp ;  while  the  one  which  had  set  out 
first  and  still  kept  a-head,  had  arrived  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  the  besieged  place,  that  the  persons  of 
the  soldiers  who  composed  its  ranks,  were  distinctly 
visible  to  the  spectators  on  the  walls :  a  young  officer 
of  distinguished  mien  was  seen  walking  at  its  head ; 
the  Prsefect  noticed  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  the 
gods  of  my  fathers,  there  is  that  young  reprobate 
Calpurnius  Piso  again,  as  usual.  He  always  puts 
himself  more  forward  than  any  body  else  ;  he  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  I  have ;"  and  turning  to  Thusnelda, 
he  added,  "  mark  him  well,  my  fair  friend,  —  mark 
him  well,  I  say  ;  I  believe  you  have  seen  him  be- 
fore ;  but  you  will  not  often  see  him  again.  I  have 
him  at  last,  I  hope,  and  if  he  slips  through  my 
fingers  I  am  a  dunce." 

"Oh  mercy  !"  cried  the  damsel ;  "  have  mercy 
on  the  poor  youth,  I  beseech  you,  oh  most  excellent 
Praefect !"  This  entreaty  was,  however,  only  the 
result  of  her  surprise,  for  she  presently  recollected 
that  her  beloved  was  in  no  great  danger  from  the 
vain-glorious  threats  and  boastings  of  his  adversary. 
Changing  her  tone  of  supplication,  therefore,  to  one 
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of  haughtiness,  she  resentfully  exclaimed,  *'  Piso  is 
brave  ! — what  does  he  care  for  you  1 — Piso  is  a  brave 
man,  I  say, — he  will  laugh  at  your  threats.  Thanks 
to  the  gods,  he  is  not  in  your  power ; — what  does  he 
care  for  you  V 

Just  as  she  finished  this  sensible  speech,  the  vari- 
ous columns  of  the  assailants  drew  up  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  walls.  Certain  evolutions  then 
took  place  amongst  them,  and  the  battering-ram  was 
brought  forward  from  the  rear.  The  Prsefect  watched 
its  progress  with  such  engrossing  interest,  that  he 
forgot  every  thing  else,  and  conversed  with  his  com- 
panion, or  at  least  muttered  within  her  hearing  in  his 
ordinary  way  as  follows  : 

*'  It  is  a  formidable  ram,  that,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. There  are  two  great  beams,  I  see ;  both 
nearly  of  the  same  length  ;  the  lower  one,  —  which, 
however,  is  perhaps  rather  the  longest  of  the  two, — 
being  suspended  from  the  upper  by  several  short, 
strong  ropes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  swing 
easily  from  side  to  side,  while  its  companion  is  sup- 
ported on  a  couple  of  transverse  poles,  of  no  great 
length,  but  sufficiently  substantial  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  complicated  machine/' 

"  It  must  be  a  hundred  feet  long  at  least,"  said 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  joining  in  the  discourse. 
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"Indeed/'  said  the  Praefect,  *'  I  should  not  sup- 
pose it  could  be  much  leSs.  You  have  an  accurate 
eye,  Laurentia." 

"  And  the  greater  its  length,  the  stronger  its 
blow  ?"  added  the  lady,  interrogatively. 

^'  Such  is  supposed  to  be  the  case,"  replied  her 
husband,  "  for  which  reason  it  is  that  our  machinists 
make  them  so  much  longer  now  than  formerly. 
Sixty  feet  was,  at  one  time,  considered  a  great 
length.  Mark  Antony,  the  Triumvir,  was  the  first 
who  extended  them  to  eighty." 

"  Look !"  said  Laurentia,  **  they  are  coming 
on." 

"They  are  manning  the  vinea,"  added  the  Prae- 
fect. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  lady,  "  they  are  putting 
it  over  the  ram  : — there  ! — see, — it  is  nearly  covered 
up." 

'*Yes,  I  see  plainly  enough,"  replied  the  Praefect. 
"It  is  very  awkward  for  us;  the  bearers  are  pro- 
tected from  our  missiles  at  once." 

''Stuff!"  cried  Laurentia  Ogulnia.  ''Who  cares 
for  such  protection  as  that?  Why,  it  is  nothing 
after  all,  but  a  light  shed,  made  of  hurdles  and 
wicker-work :  we  shall  demolish  it  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye." 
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**  I  am  afraid  not/'  answered  her  husband  ;  "  it  is 
stronger  than  you  think  ;  the  hurdles  and  wicker- 
work  are  only  the  external  covering ;  there  are  more 
substantial  materials  underneath." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  tbe  heroine  ;  "  we  shall  break 
through  them  nevertheless.  The  Marseillian  darts 
will  do  the  business ;  no  vinea  in  the  world  could 
resist  such  monsters  of  missiles  as  those." 

"  Eheu!''  ejaculated  the  Praefect;  "would  that  I 
had  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  them  from  the  first !" 

*' A  good  stock  !"  repeated  the  dame,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment ;  "  hey  day  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is 
it  possible,  Vitalianus,  that  your  stock  is  running 
short?" 

''  More  than  short,  I  fear ;  alas,  Laurentia,  it  has 
been  exhausted  for  the  last  three  days  !" 

'' What  do  I  hear?"  exclaimed  the  matron;  "O 
miserable  me !  what  will  become  of  us  all  ?  '  Eheu  /' 
indeed  !  —  well  may  you  cry  *  eheu  /'  at  that  rate. 
We  may  as  well  surrender  at  once." 

"  Peace !"  cried  the  Praefect ;  "  do  not  worry  me  ; 
an  interesting  crisis  is  at  hand." 

And  so  it  seemed ;  for  the  battering-ram,  borne  by 
an  immense  number  of  men,  and  covered  with  the 
vinea,  was  seen  approaching  rapidly  towards  the  walls; 
another  moment,  and  there  was  a  crash  which  sounded 
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like  thunder,  and  which  shook  the  whole  vast  fortress 
from  its  summit  to  its  base. 

*'  We  are  lost !"  cried  Lauren tia  Ogulnia,  "  ruined, 
— destroyed, — done  up  utterly,  for  evermore !" 

"Things  look  unpromising,  it  must  be  owned," 
said  her  husband.  "  Still,  I  trust  our  case  is  not 
altogether  so  desperate  as  you  suppose." 

The  ram  was  now  withdrawn  to  a  little  distance, 
and  again  brought  forward  as  before.  Presently 
afterwards  there  was  a  second  shock,  scarcely  less 
formidable  than  the  first.  Then  looking  down  from 
the  battlements,  the  Prsefect  perceived  a  small  cloud 
of  white  dust  gradually  ascending  from  that  part  of 
the  wall  against  which  the  engine  had  been  struck. 

*'  This  must  not  be,"  said  he,  as  he  arose ;  *'  the 
wall  cannot  sustain  many  repetitions  of  such  shocks  as 
those." 

*'  Discharge  the  balistse,"  said  his  wife.  "  Hurl 
down  stones  upon  them  in  abundance." 

"  That  shall  be  tried,"  replied  the  Prsefect :  "but 
I  fear  it  will  not  do  ;  the  steep  roof  of  the  vinea  will 
ward  them  off." 

Here  Vibius  Puppius  came  forward,  bowing  and 
scraping  as  was  his  wont. 

"  Well,"  said  Vitalianus  to  him,  "  what  have  you 
to  say  r 
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The  swell  gesticulated  in  the  most  extraordinary 
style.  '*  Will  our  lord  and  god  condescend  to  lend 
me  his  ear  privately  ?"  replied  he  in  a  whisper. 

"  Do  not  be  a  fool,  man,"  answered  the  Praefect ; 
"  speak  out  openly  at  once." 

The  dandy  was  agitated  all  over  from  head  to  foot. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  said  the  great  man, 
impatiently.  '*  Are  you  tongue-tied,  or  bereft  of 
your  wits?" 

"  Neither,  so  please  you,"  replied  Vibius  Puppius, 
"but,  —  but,  —  the  ladies,  —  the  ladies,"  and  he 
pointed  significantly  towards  Laurentia  Ogulnia  and 
Thusnelda  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  and  what  of  the  ladies  ?"  said  Vitalianus. 
*'  What  can  you  have  got  to  say  ,that  you  cannot 
speak  in  their  presence,  as  well  as  in  mine,  you  sim- 
pleton ?" 

"  I — I,"  said  Vibius  Puppius,  hesitating,  "  I  have 
got  something  to  suggest,  —  something  for  the  relief 
of  the  fortress,  —  a  good  plan,  I  think,  —  something 
very  feasible  indeed, — if  our  lord  and  god  would  but 
listen  to  what  I  say." 

'*  Dolt  !"  cried  the  celestial  personage,  "speak 
out!  What  do  you  mean?  What  do  you  stand 
humming  and  hawing  about,  in  that  way  ?" 

'*  I  will  speak,"  answered  the  modest  man,  **  it  is 
l2 
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my  wish  to  do  so,  —  very  particularly  indeed,  —  I 
will  speak  immediately,  —  our  lord  and  god  may  de- 
pend upon  my  doing"  so  without  delay,  —  I  have  a 
good  plan  to  suggest." 

''  Out  with  it  then  !"  roared  the  Prsefect.  "  Out 
with  it  this  instant ;  we  have  no  time  to  waste." 

'*  No  more  we  have,"  said  the  puppy.  "  Our  lord 
and  god  speaks  like  a  wise  man ;  there  is  but  one 
thing  that  can  save  us, — nothing  else." 

**  Idiot !  coxcomb  !  dunderpate  !"  vociferated  the 
great  man,  stamping  on  the  ground,  and  shaking  his 
lists. 

"  I  will  speak  —  I  will  —  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is ; 
— but  the  ladies  ; — there  are  rules  of  decorum  which 
one  must  not  overstep." 

''This  is  extraordinary,"  said  Vitalianus.  *'Why, 
what  can  you  possibly  have  to  suggest  of  an  indelicate 
nature  for  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place  ?" 

Vibius  Puppius  drew  near  his  '*  lord  and  god," 
and  whispered  him  in  the  ear.  "The  stinkpots," 
said  he,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  ''those  are  the 
things :  but  the  name  is  so  indelicate  I  could  scarcely 
bring  it  out." 

"Ha!  ha!  that  is  all,  is  it?"  cried  the  Prefect; 
"out  upon  you  for  an  ape!"  and  turning  to  his  wife, 
*'it  is  the  stinkpots,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  it  is 
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the  stinkpots  which  he  recommends,  and  makes  so 
much  fuss  about.  What  do  you  say  ?  shall  we  try 
them,  or  not?" 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  the  lady.  "  It  is  a  good 
suggestion  ;  let  them  be  tried  at  once." 

**  They  shall,"  answered  her  husband,  '*  though  I 
must  say  I  do  not  hope  much  from  the  plan." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  swell,  "Vibius 
Puppius,"  said  he,  "  this  plan  is  yours,  and  you  must 
assist  in  the  execution  of  it ;  go,  therefore,  and  bring 
hither  all  the  stinkpots  that  can  be  collected  in  the 
place." 

*'  I  will,"  replied  Vibius  Puppius,  '^I  will  go  in- 
stantly. Before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  apologise  to  the  ladies  for  the  indelicacy  of 
the  act."  And  running  up  to  them  accordingly,  '*0h 
beautiful  Laurentia, —  and  you  too,  amiable  Thus- 
nelda,"  said  he,  '*  I  implore  you  to  pardon  me  for 
recommending  the  use  of  things,  the  very  name  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  mention  with  propriety,  in 
your  divine  presence.  The  offence  is  enormous,  but 
your  mercy  is  infinite  as  well." 

"  Nonsense,  man  !"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  wha 
objects  to  the  name  of  a  stinkpot?  Do  not  stand 
prating  here,  therefore,  but  execute  the  orders  you 
liave  received." 
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"  I  am  oif,"  said  the  scrupulous  youth ;  and  he 
was  gone  accordingly. 

Meanwhile  the  ram  still  kept  thundering  against 
the  walls  with  no  less  vehemence  than  before ;  and  at 
every  repetition  of  the  blow,  the  whole  fabric  shook 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  soon  also  became  evident 
that  several  of  the  stones  were  beginning  to  be 
loosened  and  dislodged. 

The  Prsefect  looked  on  moodily,  in  silence.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  ere  his  meditations  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  return  of  Vibius  Puppius,  who  made 
his  appearance  on  the  ramparts,  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  men  each  bearing  on  his  back  an  earthen- 
ware vessel  of  considerable  size,  and  apparently 
some  weight.  These  were  deposited  on  the  ground. 
Then  coming  forward  with  an  air  of  dignity,  "  Health 
to  our  lord  and  god  !"  said  Vibius  Puppius,  "  his 
orders  are  obeyed.  Here  are  the  things  which  he 
commanded  me  to  fetch,  but  which  I  cannot  name 
with  decency." 

"  That's  right,'*  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia.  "  You 
have  done  your  duty,  Puppius ;  they  are  well-filled 
stinkpots,  I  can  see."  And  as  she  spoke  thus,  she 
pried  into  them  so  closely,  as  to  bedaub  herself  with 
their  contents. 

Basilides  was  employed  in  the  same  way.     Thrust- 
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i»g  his  hand  into  one  of  the  jars,  he  drew  it  out 
again  covered  all  over  with  a  black,  slimy,  oleaginous 
paste.  '*  Hif  hi  ham  not  mistaken,"  said  he,  in  his 
peculiar  dialect,  **  this  stuff  is  a  compound  of  hoil 
and  tar,  with  perhaps  a  certain  haddition  of  feathers. 
Hit  has  no  very  powerful  smell  at  present,  but  no 
doubt  will  be  sufficiently  orrible  when  hit  his  hin- 
flamed." 

"It  will,"  said  the  Prsefect,  ^*now,  then,  let  us 
set  one  of  them  on  fire,  and  pitch  it  over  the  ram- 
parts." 

A  light  being  brought  accordingly,  Vibius  Puppius 
applied  it  with  his  own  hand  to  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  jars,  which  immediately  ignited,  and  burnt  with  a 
dull,  dusky,  flickering  flame,  which  nevertheless 
seemed  too  tenacious  to  be  easily  smothered  or  put 
out.  At  the  same  time,  a  most  unpleasant  odour  be- 
came perceptible  to  all  present. 

"  Over  with  it !"  cried  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  holding 
her  nose,  "  faugh  !  it  is  an  intolerable  stench." 

"  Stay  !"  said  Vitalianus.  "  Wait  an  instant. 
Place  the  vessel  on  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  but  do 
not  shove  it  off  till  I  give  you  a  sign.  We  must 
watch  our  opportunity,  or  we  shall  do  no  good." 

Vibius  Puppius  and  an  assistant  raised  the  jar,  and 
disposed  of  it  as  they  were  bid.     The  Praefect  then 
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looking  downwards,  perceived  that  the  besiegers 
having  withdrawn  the  ram  to  a  little  distance,  as  they 
had  often  done  before,  were  again  in  the  act  of 
advancing  to  the  assault.  ^'  This  will  do,"  muttered 
he,  *'this  will  serve  our  turn  ;  but  stay,  stay, — they 
must  get  a  little  nearer  yet.  Now  for  it,"  added  he, 
suddenly  raising  his  voice,  "  down  with  it,  Puppius  I 
— it  will  just  fall  in  their  path." 

**  Huzza  I"  shouted  Puppius  ;  and  the  vessel  with 
the  unsavory  name  was  precipitated  from  the  battle- 
ments. 

A  faint  crash  was  heard.  '*  It  has  burst  as  it 
ought  to  do  1"  exclaimed  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  clapping 
her  hands,  '*  they  will  all  be  suffocated  to  a  man." 

"  It  has  fallen  in  the  right  place  at  any  rate,"  said 
Puppius,  glorying  in  the  accuracy  of  his  aim.  *'  Its 
contents,  too,  lie  scattered  about  so  widely,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  avoid  treading  in 
them  as  they  approach." 

**And  ere  they  come  halready,"  said  Basilides, 
"  right  through  the  very  middle  of  the  filth  ;  I  would 
not  hexchange  places  with  them  for  the  world." 

'*  Nor  I  either,"  rejoined  Vibius  Puppius;  "for 
besides  being  half  suffocated,  I  should  stand  a  good 
chance  of  having  my  legs  burnt,  into  the  bargain.  The 
combustibles,  as  you  may  perceive,  lie  burning  on  the 
ground  famously,  unextinguished  by  the  fall." 
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And  so  they  did,  forming,  as  it  were,  several  small 
pools  of  fire,  in  the  very  track  of  the  battering-ram ; 
the  bearers  of  which  were,  however,  probably  more 
annoyed  by  the  effluvium  than  by  the  heat,  for  no 
small  number  of  them  were,  ere  long,  actually  seen  to 
stagger  under  its  influence,  and  fall  fainting  to  the 
ground.  The  Praefect,  perceiving  this,  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  advantage  by  causing  several  more  of 
the  same  unpleasant  missiles  to  be  discharged ;  none 
of  which  wholly  failed  of  effect;  nevertheless,  an- 
noyed as  they  were,  the  assailants  did  not  suff*er 
themselves  to  be  deterred  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
enterprise ;  the  blows  of  the  battering-ram  were 
scarcely  on  the  whole  less  frequent  than  before,  or 
their  effects  less  formidable  to  the  security  of  the 
place. 

"  Your  project  has  failed,  Puppius,"  said  the 
Praefect;  "  the  rebels  still  batter  us  with  as  much 
vigour  as  at  first." 

Vibius  Puppius  reluctantly  admitted  the  fact,  and 
Laurentia  Ogulnia  sighed  deeply. 

"  However,"  muttered  the  Praefect,  "  we  must  not 
despair ;  we  still  have  a  resource."  Then,  raising 
his  voice,  ^'  bring  forward  the  great  engine  with  the 
arm,''  said  he,  *'  and  fix  it  on  the  ramparts." 

**Eh? — my  Vitalianus,  what  is  that?"  asked  his 
wife,  anxiously. 
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"  Why  should  you  ask  V  replied  the  great  man  ; 
*'  you  will  see  presently." 

Here  a  loud,  rattling,  rumbling  sound  was  heard  at 
some  little  distance,  within  the  interior  of  the  for- 
tress. 

*'  It  is  on  the  move,"  said  the  Prsefect.  *'  They 
have  lost  no  time.'' 

"Strange!"  muttered  the  lady,  **  what  can  it  be? 
I  have  not  heard  of  it  before." 

The  sound  grew  louder.  In  a  few  seconds  more, 
a  considerable  body  of  men  made  their  appearance, 
dragging  forward  a  machine  of  vast  size,  and  extra- 
ordinary shape,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
was  a  huge  arm  projecting  from  its  side.  This  en- 
gine was  brought,  with  difficulty,  to  the  verge  of  the 
ramparts,  and  there  made  fast.  The  arm  was  then 
seen  swinging  over  the  wall,  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
crane  appended  to  the  doorway  of  a  modern  ware- 
house. 

"  Well,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  this  is  some- 
thing new,  at  any  rate." 

"Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  "  as  new  as  the  siege 
of  Syracuse ;  Archimedes  is  at  least  well  known  to 
have  invented  something  of  the  sort." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  lady,  "  I  recollect.  But  surely," 
added  she,  "  this  machine  of  yours  cannot  be  intended 
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for  the  same  purpose ;  for  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the 
engines  of  Archimedes  were  employed  to  capsize 
ships,  or  lift  them  out  of  the  water,  and  there  are 
none  here  to  be  treated  in  that  way." 

"  Very  true/'  said  the  Prsefect,  "  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  application ;  nevertheless,  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same  in  both.  The  one  you  see  here,  how- 
ever, rather  resembles  that  which  was  employed  by 
our  countrymen  Lupercus  and  Rufus,  in  the  defence 
of  the  Old  Camp  against  the  Germans,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  terrified  those  barbarians  beyond  all  the 
other  ingenious  practices  of  the  besieged."  Then, 
advancing  a  few  steps  towards  the  machine,  and  ad- 
dressing the  engineers,  who  were  still  employed  in 
setting  it  to  rights,  *'  Be  quick,"  said  he,  "  and  set  it 
to  work.  It  is  some  little  time  since  it  was  employed 
last,  but,  I  trust,  it  is  not  the  less  likely  to  be  effi- 
cacious on  account  of  its  temporary  disuse." 

The  men  assured  him  that  it  was  in  good  order 
still,  and  would  be  ready  in  an  instant.  "That  is 
well,"  cried  he ;  and  rubbing  his  hands,  "  Laurentia, 
my  sweet  girl,"  said  he,  *'  we  shall  soon  see  some  ex- 
cellent sport,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  This  engine 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  employed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind." 

"  Glorious !"  exclaimed  the  fascinating  female ; 
and  she  chuckled  in  her  glee. 
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The  machine  was  now  declared  to  be  in  readiness  ; 
whereupon  the  Prsefect,  looking  down  from  the  bat- 
tlements, perceived  that  the  battering  ram  was  in  the 
act  of  approaching  the  walls,  attended  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  persons,  some  of  whom  were,  as  before, 
sheltered  by  the  vinea,  while  others  were  collected 
round  it  on  the  outside. 

"  They  are  grown  bolder  by  impunity,"  muttered 
the  great  man,  "  which  is  just  the  very  thing  for  us ;" 
and  nodding  to  the  engineers,  ''  lower  the  arm  at 
once,"  said  he,  "it  will  just  reach  them  now." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
the  immense  limb  of  the  engine  descended  with 
incredible  velocity  on  the  thickest  of  the  throng 
beneath. 

Loud  shrieks  were  heard,  and  there  was  a  con- 
fusion amongst  the  mass. 

**  There,  there  !  — that  is  it, —  that  will  do,  —  up 
with  it! —  up  with  it  again  this  instant!"  vociferated 
the  Prsefect;   "  there  are  several  of  them  caught." 

The  arm  sprung  up  again,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye ;  several  struggling  figures  were  seen  appended  to 
its  point. 

"  In  with  it! — in  with  them  !"  roared  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, "  be  quick,  or  they  will  tumble  off." 

The  arm  swung  round  in  the  air, — turned  back, — 
ard  threw  five  men  bodily  on  the  ramparts. 
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Four  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  common  legion- 
aries, were,  apparently  little,  if  at  all  injured  by  their 
fall ;  they  were  on  their  feet  again  in  an  instant.  The 
fifth,  however,  whose  apparel  indicated  him  to  be  a 
person  of  some  rank,  still  remained  prostrate  on  the 
stones,  with  his  face  downwards.  ^'  Pinion  the  arms 
of  those  four  immediately,"  said  the  Praefect,  "  and 
look  to  that  fellow  on  the  ground, — lift  him  up,  and 
see  whether  he  is  dead." 

Here  the  man  on  the  ground  uttered  a  deep  grunt, 
followed  by  a  strange,  indescribable  sort  of  a  babble, 
which  was  increased  fearfully  when  the  men  attempt- 
ed to  examine  him,  and  set  him  on  his  feet. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  said  the  Prajfect. 
"  Are  his  limbs  broken,  or  does  he  bleed  at  the 
mouth?" 

*'  Neither,  we  believe,"  replied  the  men  employed 
in  the  examination,  '^  but  we  can  scarcely  see,— he 
will  not  let  us  uncover  his  face." 

The  babbling  sound  was  reiterated. 

**  Fools  !"  roared  the  great  man,  ''pull  off  his 
mantle  at  once." 

The  men  used  force  to  effect  their  purpose.  "  Urrb, 
urrh,  urrh,"  said  the  prisoner,  as  he  resisted  them, 
"  do  not  pull  me  so  hard ; — urrh, — I  will  yield — 
urrh,  urrh, — I  will  yield  myself  up, — urrh, — I  am 
your  prisoner, — it  is  useless  to  resist, — ugh  !" 
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"  It  is/'  said  the  Praefect,  "  you  say  right ;"  and 
turning  to  his  wife,  *'  come  here,  my  Laurentia," 
added  he,  "  and  see  who  we  have  caught.'* 

The  lady  ran  up  to  him,  clapping  her  hands  in  a 
tumult  of  delight.  "  I  see, — I  see  already,"  she 
exclaimed,  '*  it  is  Balbus  Blsesus  himself." 

"  He,  and  no  other,"  answered  her  husband ;  '*  the 
villain  is  in  our  power.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  we  shall 
be  revenged." 

*^  Urrh,  urrh,"  said  the  advocate,  dropping  on  his 
knee,  '*  be  merciful,  I  beseech  you,  oh  most  excellent 
Praefect, — urrh,  urrh, — you  have  knocked  out  my 
teeth,  and  pinched  off  my  finger  already, — do  not 
murder  me  outright, — ugh  !" 

At  this  interesting  juncture,  Basilides,  who  had 
been  looking  over  the  battlements,  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  voice  that,  '*  the  henemy  was  hagain  coming  hon 
to  the  hassault  with  the  battering-ram,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  hexcellent  hopportunity  to  let  down  the 
harm  upon  their  eads,  and  oist  some  of  them  hup." 

"Would  it?"  said  Vitalianus,  "  then  it  shall  not  be 
neglected,  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  and,  forgetting 
his  revenge  upon  the  stammerer,  he  hastened  to  the 
verge  of  the  battlements,  and  looked  over  them 
himself. 

'*  Yes,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  examination,  "  it  is 
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even  as  you  say,  *'  they  are  coming  against  us  as 
before,  though  somewhat  more  cautiously,  and  I  think 
we  may  manage  to  annoy  them  a  little  during  their 
attack."  Then,  turning  to  the  engineers,  "  have  the 
machines  in  readiness/'  said  he,  "  but  do  not  let  it 
be  seen  till  I  give  you  the  word  ; — we  must  take 
them  by  surprise,  or  we  shall  do  nothing." 

The  assailants  were  now  seen  coming  forward 
steadily,  with  the  battering-ram,  and  though'  most  of 
them  were  sheltered  by  the  vinea,  some  few  were 
still  daring  enough  to  remain  on  the  outside. — 
Amongst  these,  too,  appeared  to  be  several  of  the 
chief  officers,  who  were,  probably,  anxious  to  set  an 
example  of  courage  to  the  rest.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  the  whole  was  a  young  man,  of  a  dignified  presence, 
tall,  slender,  and  remarkable  for  an  air  of  boldness 
almost  amounting  to  audacity; — it  was  Calpurnius 
Piso  himself. 

The  Praefect  noted  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  there 
he  is  again, — the  same  young  villain  who  has  so  often 
crossed  me  before ;  but  his  time  is  come,  I  hope,  at 
last ;"  and  calling  to  the  men  at  the  engine,  "■  Now 
set  it  at  work,''  said  he,  '*  be  quick,  and  it  will  just 
reach  them  in  time." 

A  creaking,  rattling,  sound  was  heard  ;  the  vast 
arm  shot  forward,  and  hung  suspended  in  the  air. 
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"  Excellent !"  cried  the  Prsefect,  "  it  is  just  over 
his  head ;"  and  pointing  to  the  young  officer  below, 
'^  there  he  is,"  said  he,  *'  that  is  your  man,  have  at 
him  at  once !" 

The  men  began  to  work  the  engine  as  before. 
Something,  however,  was  the  matter  with  the  machi- 
nery, in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  temporary 
delay.  The  great  man  fumed  with  impatience;  he 
was  irritated,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Bunglers! — what  are 
you  about?  —  down  with  it  this  instant! — he  will 
look  up  presently,  and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost." 

The  difficulty  was  overcome  ;  the  machinery  was 
set  to  rights,  and  the  immense  arm  stooped  down- 
wards in  profound  silence.  Piso  was  exactly  under- 
neath ;  his  eyes  were  reverted,  for  he  was  watching 
the  progress  of  the  battering-ram.  He  had  looked 
up  only  a  few  moments  before,  but  the  arm  of  the  en- 
gine not  having  then  made  its  appearance,  he  did  not 
calculate  upon  its  being  thrust  forward  again  so  sud- 
denly, and  still  deemed  himself  safe.  His  fate, 
therefore,  seemed  inevitable.  The  hand  of  the  arm 
(for  such  its  termination  might  be  called)  was,  in 
fact,  within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  and  on  the 
point  of  clawing  him  up.  Another  instant,  and  he 
would  have  been  grasped.  Just,  however,  at  the 
critical  moment,  a  wild  shriek  burst  forth  from  some- 
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body  on  the  battlements ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  fe- 
male, shrill  as  the  "  whistle  of  the  goss-hawk,"  but 
of  astounding  strength.  He  started  to  one  side, — 
turned  round — looked  up  —  and  saw  the  immense 
hand  of  the  engine  waving  over  him  in  the  air.  He 
had  avoided  its  first  plunge  by  his  involuntary  start. 
Still  his  peril  scarcely  seemed  less  imminent,  for  it 
followed  him  as  he  moved.  He  bounded  away  to 
the  distance  of  some  yards,  but  he  was  not  beyond 
its  reach.  It  shot  out  after  him  with  the  velocity  of 
a  thunderbolt.  Meanwhile  the  voice  of  the  Prsefect 
was  heard  vociferating  from  the  walls,  "  give  it  more 
length  ! — widen  its  sweep  ! — there,  there  ! — he  can- 
not escape  it  now. — Glorious,  glorious  ! — we  have 
caught  him  at  last !" 

And  in  fact,  just  as  these  words'were  spoken,  the 
huge  claw  had  grasped  hold  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
garment,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lift  him  off  his  feet, 
and  raise  him  to  the  height  of  some  yards  in  the  air. 

"Up  with  him!"  roared  the  Prsefect  from  the 
walls,  ^*  up  with  him,  and  he  is  ours." 

Piso  hung  dangling  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
arm ;  and  the  shrieks  were  reiterated  from  the  ram- 
parts. 

"  Silence  that  girl !"  cried  the  Prefect.  "  She 
has  half  ruined  us  already  ;  it  was  she  who  gave 
warning  to  him  at  first." 
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Thusnelda  was  hurried  from  the  walls  between 
two  strong  troopers- 

The  engine  began  to  move ;  a  rattling  sound  was 
beard,  and  the  arm  sprung  upwards  with  a  jerk. 

"  Monstrous !''  exclaimed  the  Praefect.  "It  is 
coming  up  without  him,  after  all." 

And  so  it  was.  Piso  had  tumbled  off;  he  was 
sprawling  on  the-ground,  face  downwards.  His  gar- 
ments had  been  grasped,  but  not  his  flesh ;  the  jerk 
extricated  him  by  the  dismemberment  of  his  tunic. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   CATASTROPHE. 


Thb  day  was  dow  drawing  to  a  close. 

'*  It  is  getting  late,"  said  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  **  they  have  been  battering  us  incessantly 
for  the  last  six  hours.  The  walls  must,  however,  be 
stronger  than  I  thought,  for  no  breach  worth  speak- 
ing of  has  been  effected,  after  all." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  us,"  replied  bis  affec- 
tionate spouse,  '*  but  surely,  my  Vitalianus,  you  do 
not  think  they  will  go  on  hammering  away,  in  the 
same  manner,  all  night  long?" 

**  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  other  ;  "  they  must 
be  pretty  well  tired  out  by  this  time,  besides  which, 
such  operations  as  theirs  cannot  be  carried  on  very 
conveniently  in  the  dark.  They  will  probably  retire 
presently,  and  give  us  a  respite  till  to-morrow.'' 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia;  "  but  if 
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the  darkness  is  an  obstacle,  you  should  remember 
that  it  will  soon  be  removed  ; — the  moon  is  nearly  at 
the  full." 

"  It  is,"  answered  the  Prsefect,  "  I  have  not  for- 
gotten that ;  but  I  scarcely  think  they  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Nevertheless  we  will  be  prepared  ; 
they  shall  not  take  us  by  surprise." 

Just  as  he  spoke  thus,  demonstrations  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  from  which  it  became 
evident  that  they  were  actually  on  the  point  of  re- 
tiring within  their  own  intrenchments ;  probably  for 
the  night. 

'*  They  are  going,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  if 
my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,  they  are  carrying  off  the 
battering-ram." 

"  They  are,"  replied  her  husband ;  ''  there  it  goes, 
•^and  may  the  plagues  go  with  it !  —  it  has  harassed 
us  enough  already." 

*'  Eugepce .'"  exclaimed  the  lady,  '*  we  are  safe ! — 
we  are  free  !  —  thanks  to  the  gods  we  may  now  have 
supper.'' 

"  Supper  !"  repeated  the  Prsefect  in  a  melancholy 
voice.  "  JEheu,  my  Laurentia,  what  have  we  to 
eat?" 

'*  Little  enough,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  other. 
**  There  are  still,  however,  some  remnants  of  a  pair 
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of  caligcB,  which  I  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  take 
off  his  feet  this  morning; — he  now  goes  barefoot." 

••  Well,"  said  Vitalianus,  **  a  little  is  better  than 
nothing;  we  will  go  in,  therefore,  and  take  a  mouth- 
ful of  the  caligce  at  once.  But  I  trust,  Laurentia, 
you  have  ordered  them  to  be  well  boiled ;  they  are 
wretchedly  tough  when  underdone;  those  which  I 
ate  last  night  were  so  tough  that  they  disagreed  with 
me,  and  gave  me  an  incubus." 

They  now  hastened  into  the  Praetorium  and  sat 
down  to  their  meal,  which,  notwithstanding  its  fru- 
gality, was  partaken  of  with  considerable  zest,  and 
an  outrageous  appetite.  Meanwhile,  moreover,  they 
indulged  themselves  pretty  freely  in  those  potations 
which  habit  had  rendered  necessary,  and  which  cer- 
tainly were  not  the  less  desirable  on  account  of  the 
meagreness  of  their  fare  in  other  respects,  or  the 
circumstance  of  the  wine  being  the  only  genuine, 
palatable,  and  nourishing  commodity  within  their 
reach  ;  their  stock  thereof  having  fortunately  been 
more  ample  than  that  of  their  more  substantial  food. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  so  peculiarly  to  their  taste, 
they  should  not  have  observed  the'lapse  of  time  with 
the  accuracy  which  might  have  been  desirable  under 
the   circumstances,   and   consistent    with    the    high 
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character  for  vigilance  which  they  had  hitherto 
maintained  in  the  military  world.  Neither  should  it 
be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  they  were  not  only 
alarmed,  but  impressed  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  their 
own  remissness,  when  they  were  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  their  jollity,  by  a  tremendous  and  appalling 
uproar,  which  burst  forth  suddenly,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  their  close  vicinity,  though  where,  they 
could  not  tell.  They  started  to  their  seats,  and  upset 
the  supper-table  in  an  instant. 

'^  Pool  that  I  am  !"  said  the  Praefect  in  the  midst 
of  the  crash,  *'  what  am  I  about  ?  I  have  neglected 
my  duties  as  a  general,  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
wine-bibber,  and  the  loss  of  the  fortress  may  be  the 
consequence." 

"  "Well,  well,  and  if  it  is  so,"  said  Lauren tia  Ogul- 
nia,  with  a  maudlin  look,  "  what  is  the  use  of  making 
a  stir  about  it  ?  The  mischief  is  done  already,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  Assist  me,  therefore,  to  lift 
up  the  table,  and  we  will  have  another  cup  or  two 
before  we  die.'' 

Here  the  uproar  became  more  tremendous  than 
ever ;  it  was  apparently  on  the  outside  of  the  Prae- 
torium,  but  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  "  The 
enemy!"  shouted  Vitalianus,  "  the  enemy  are  amongst 
us,  and  we  are  lost." 
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So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  followed  by 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  with  as  much  speed  as  circum- 
stances would  enable  her  to  put  forth.  "  It  is  all 
nonsense,"  muttered  the  latter  as  she  tottered  along, 
"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  enemy,  —  or  any  thing  of 
the  sort.     It  is  a  false  alarm,  —  nothing  else.'' 

The  Praefect  issued  from  the  Prsetorium  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  *'  The  enemy !"  repeated 
he,  in  a  voice  of  no  less  energy  than  before.  *'  Cou- 
rage, my  men !"  added  he,  as  he  beheld  the  whole 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  filled  with  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persons,  of  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  whether  the  majority  were  his 
enemies  or  his  friends, — "  courage,  my  brave  lads  ! 
Stand  firm  !  make  good  your  ground !  your  com- 
mander is  at  hand !  He  will  shed  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  in  your  defence  !" 

No  shout  of  enthusiasm  greeted  him  in  reply ;  the 
soldiers  seemed  panic-struck.  Neither  did  there 
seem  to  be  any  considerable  movement  amongst  the 
throng,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  the  tumult  of  a 
fight.  Many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were  sta- 
tionary ;  few  actively  moving  about.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  most  horrid  and  distracting  sounds 
were  heard  on   all  sides,   and  from  all  quarters  at 
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"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  V  said  the  Prae- 
fect,  in  astonishment,  ^'  I  see  no  signs  of  the  enemy 
after  all." 

"  The  enemy  !'*'  said  his  wife,  contemptuously, 
"  vah !  vah! — how  should  you? — there  is  no  enemy 
to  see.  A  pretty  sort  of  geese  our  men  must  be, 
truly,  to  encounter  the  enemy  with  pots  and  kettles, 
and  things  of  that  sort !  They  have  no  other  wea- 
pons, as  you  may  see." 

**  Pots  and  kettles  —  kettles  and  pots,"  muttered 
the  Praefect,  in  more  astonishment  than  before ;  and 
then  looking  round  him,  he  perceived  that  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison,  instead  of  being  armed  as 
usual,  were  actually  provided  with  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  culinary  utensils,  of  various  sorts,  and  that 
the  din  was  occasioned  by  these  implements  being 
clashed  violently  one  against  another,  in  different 
parts  of  the  camp.  "  PapcB  V  exclaimed  he,  **  are 
they  mad  ?" 

At  this  moment  Basilides  came  bustling  up  to  him 
from  amongst  the  crowd,  and  whispered  him  in  the 
ear.  "  Here's  a  display  of  uman  hignorance,"  said  he; 
"  poor  hinfatuated  fools  !  who  would  give  credit  to 
such  a  thing  hunless  e  ad  eard  it  with  is  hown  hears, 
and  seen  it  with  is  hown  heyes?  —  the  hidiots  !" 

"  Why  what  is  it? — what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the 
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bewildered  Vitalianus,  "speak,  and  enlighten  me,  I 
am  still  in  the  dark/' 

"  Not  quite,  as  yet,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  you 
will  be  presently.  Look  hup  hat  the  eavens  there, 
and  the  matter  will  hexplain  itself  at  once." 

Vitalianus  looked  up  at  the  skies.  Then  it  was 
that  he  observed  for  the  first  time  that  the  moon, 
though  still  shining  brightly,  presented  the  shape  of 
a  crescent,  instead  of  the  shape  which  it  assumes 
when  nearly  at  the  full. 

"  Strange  !"  muttered  he,  "  is  this  a  prodigy?  or  am 
I  so  much  out  in  my  reckoning  as  to  have  mistaken 
the  wane  of  the  luminary  for  the  full  ?" 

'*Not  you,"  said  the  Syrian,  overhearing  him,  **it 
is  no  herror  of  yours,  nor  a  prodigy .heither  ;  hit  his 
honly  an  heclipse." 

"  Heu  /"  exclaimed  the  great  functionary,  '*  now 
I  understand  it  all ;  I  am  an  enlightened  man.  And 
so,"  added  he,  '*  I  suppose  these  besotted  wretches 
are  endeavouring  to  propitiate  the  Goddess  of  the 
Night  by  their  discordant  concert  ?  I  have  heard  of 
such  things  before,  though  I  never  witnessed  them 
till  now." 

"Yes,"  replied  Basilides,  *' that  his  hit.  They 
suppose  she  is  hangry  with  them,  and  ides  er  face 
in  consequence.     They  are  hendeavouring  therefore 
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to  hatone  for  their  hoffence, — whatever  it  may  be, — 
by  raising  this  orrible  huproar,  —  which  they  think 
she  likes.  She  must  ave  a  bad  taste,  owever,  if  she 
does.'' 

*'  She  must,  indeed,"  said  Vitalianus,  '*  for  so 
hideous  and  abominable  a  din  I  never  heard  before." 

The  eclipse  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  no  part 
of  the  luminary  remained  visible,  with  the  exception  of 
a  narrow  rim  round  its  edge.  This  consummation  of 
their  worst  fears,  augmented  the  sorrow  of  the  specta- 
tors to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  abandoned  their  tintin- 
nabulary  instruments ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
sighs,  groans,  and  lamentations  were  alone  heard 
throughout  the  fortress. 

^'  Orror  and  despair  take  possession  of  their  souls," 
said  Basilides ;  *'  they  are  opeless  of  happeasing  the 
hirritated  goddess.  They  throw  away  their  instru- 
ments, and  weep." 

*'  Strange  superstition  !"  said  the  Praefect,  as  he 
contemplated  the  scene  \  **  strange  that  in  an  enlight- 
ened age  like  this,  the  operations  of  nature  should  be 
so  little  understood.  It  is  now  several  centuries 
since  Caius  Gallus,  (the  contemporary  of  Paulus 
^milius),  discovered  the  method  of  calculating  an 
eclipse ;  yet  the  public  are  no  better  informed  at  pre- 
sent than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Romulus  and 
Remus." 
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*^  Not  a  bit,"  replied  the  Syrian  ;  ''  hastronomy  is 
a  dead  letter  to  them  still.  They  have  no  hother 
hidea  of  it  than  that  the  moon  is  the  himage,  or  re- 
presentative of  the  goddess  Phoebe,  as  the  sun  is  of 
her  brother,  and  that  when  she  is  hout  of  humour 
with  them,  she  revenges  erself  by  covering  hup  her 
face  in  this  way.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  they 
should  be  halarmed  by  such  a  hindication  of  er 
wrath,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  same  goddess 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ole  set,  and  that 
she  possesses  the  most  hextraordinary  hinfluence 
hover  the  hafFairs  of  men  ;  besides  which,  er  priests 
and  priestesses  ave  long  been  looked  upon  as  the 
oliest  of  their  class,  and  er  temples  are  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world, — witness,  for  hexample,  the 
one  at  Hephesus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hunaccount- 
able  that  they  should  have  hinvented  so  hinharmo- 
nious  a  method  of  mollifying  er  wrath,  more  espe- 
cially as  she  is  the  sister  of  the  God  of  Music." 

**  It  is,"  answered  the  Praefect,  "  but  behold  the 
eclipse  is  passing  away;  a  broader  streak  of  light  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  round  the  edge  of  the 
planet." 

^'  Ah,  hah  !  so  it  does,"  said  Basilides,  "  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  hon  haccount  of  these  poor  hignoraut 
creatures  round  about  us.     It  will  hassuage   their 
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hagonies;"  and  then,  as  a  sudden  crash  of  pots  and  ket- 
tles burst  forth  on  all  sides  from  the  crowd,  he  added, 
"  ay,  sure  henough  !  there  they  are,  hat  it  again, 
more  hobstreperously  than  hever:  they  think  the 
goddess  is  beginning  to  relent,  and  that  they  shall 
bring  things  to  a  satisfactory  hissue  by  continuing 
their  serenade." 

And  in  effect,  after  greeting  the  offended  deity  for 
some  time  longer  in  the  same  way,  she  so  far  conde- 
scended as  to  reveal  the  whole  of  her  round,  bright, 
jovial  face  to  the  eyes  of  her  delighted  worshippers, 
in  token  (as  it  seemed)  of  her  approval  of  their  tintin- 
nabulary  strains.* 

Scarcely  had  order  been  a  little  restored,  when 
Vibius  Puppius,  who  had  not  made  his  appearance 
for  some  time  past,  suddenly  came  running  up  to  the 
Praefect,  with  marks  of  consternation  and  affright. 
"  Hail  to  our  lord  and  god  !"  said  he,  in  a  subdued 
voice  ;  "  let  him  look  to  our  security  ;  the  enemy  is 
on  the  move ;  they  are  coming  against  us  in  good 
earnest  now,  at  any  rate." 

^'PapceF'  exclaimed  the  Prgefect,   '*  where  have 

*  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  American  Indians,  on 
their  first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  were  found  to  have  a 
custom  amongst  them  very  similar  to  this  practised  by  the  old 
Romans,  in  the  case  of  an  eclipse. 
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you  been  ?  what  have  you  seen  ?     Explain  yourself, 
O  Puppius,  but  be  brief." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  swell;  and  thereupon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  long  rambling  statement,  inter- 
spersed with  encomiums  on  himself,  and  compliments 
to  his  ^'  lord  and  god,"  the  purport  of  which,  when 
divested  of  its  oratorical  flourishes,  was  apparently 
the  manner  in  which,  for  want  of  something  better 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature,  he  had 
gone  prowling  about  on  the  ramparts,  in  quest  of 
certain  snails,  and  other  insects,  deemed  edible  by  his 
compatriots  in  general,  and  particularly  by  himself. 
This  hunt  after  "small  deer  "  had  insensibly  conducted 
him  to  that  part  of  the  battlements  situated  over 
against  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach ;  and  on 
casting  his  eyes  towards  the  encampment  of  the 
enemy  in  its  vicinity,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  lights,  glancing  about  in  different 
directions,  and  which,  visible  as  they  were,  bad  failed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  sentinels  on  the  walls, 
for  the  reason,  that  those  sagacious  functionaries 
were,  like  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  busily  employed 
at  the  time  in  performing  a  concerto  on  pots  and 
kettles,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  the  night.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  did  he  perceive  these  signs  of  acti- 
vity amongst  the  hostile  troops,  than  he  devoted  him- 
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self  to  watching  their  movements  still  farther  ;  nor 
was  it  long  ere  he  so  far  profited  by  his  observa- 
tions as  to  become  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  (though 
for  what  reasons  he  did  not  minutely  specify),  that  an 
intention  actually  existed  on  their  part  to  return  to  the 
attack,  and  he  had  hastened  accordingly  to  apprise 
his  commander  of  the  interesting  circumstance,  and 
to  put  him  on  his  guard. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Prsefect  was 
considerably  moved.  "It  is  just  as  I  expected," 
muttered  he,  *'  I  was  sure  these  rebels  would  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  the  eclipse.  They  would 
very  naturally  calculate  upon  the  soldiery  being 
thrown  into  confusion  by  their  superstitious  fears, 
and  invade  us  during  the  panic." 

"  Would  they  ?"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia  ;  *'  they 
are  somewhat  after  their  time,  then ;  the  panic  is 
pretty  well  over  already.'* 

'*  True/'  replied  her  husband,  "  I  had  forgotten 
that  circumstance.  However,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  reason  for  their  choosing  the  present  time 
for  their  invasion,  we  must  take  measures  to  circum- 
vent it  all  the  same.''  Then  raising  his  voice,  and 
addressing  the  soldiery,  "Rally,  my  brave  lads,"  cried 
he,  "  the  danger  is  past ;  the  goddess  is  your  friend 
again ;  you  must  now  prepare  for  an  encounter  with 
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your  sublunary  enemy  as  before."  Loud  cheers 
greeted  him  in  reply ;  and  he  continued,  ''  you  are 
yourselves  again,  my  men  ;  I  see  that  plainly  enough ; 
you  are  no  longer  dumbfounded,  and  insensible  to 
my  words.     Come,  come,  we  shall  do." 

*'■  Yes,"  said  Laurentia,  interrupting  him,  ^*  we 
shall  do  very  well,  I  dare  say,  if  you  do  not  stand 
there  talking  nonsense  till  the  enemy  have  made  their 
way  into  the  fortress,  and  put  half  of  us  to  death. 
For  mercy's  sake,  Vitalianus,  do  not  be  so  eloquent 
just  at  present;  you  should  act  now,  and  make 
speeches  after  the  fight." 

*'That  is  contrary  to  rule,"  said  the  great  man, 
eagerly.  "  You  know  very  well,  Laurentia,  that  it 
is  always  customary  for  a  general  to  make  speeches 
to  his  men  before  they  begin  the  fight ;  what  would 
be  the  use  of  addressing  them  afterwards,  when 
every  thing  is  at  an  end  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  do  know, 
however,  that  there  is  no  time  to  waste  on  such 
things  at  present.  Order  your  men  to  follow  you, 
therefore,  and  march  up  to  the  ramparts  at  once." 

**  I  will,"  replied  the  Praefect ;  "  it  was  always  my 
design  to  do  so,  from  the  first."  Then  issuing  his 
orders  to  the  troops,  several  companies  of  infantry 
were  presently  in  readiness,  and  he  put  himself  at 
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their  head,  '*  Farewell,  my  Laurentia,"  said  he^ 
*'  take  good  care  of  yourself  till  my  return ;  dead  or 
alive,  you  will  soon  see  me  again." 

** Eh  ?  what?"  said  the  Amazon,  "  do  you  think  to 
leave  me  in  the  lurch  1  Cruel  man  !  I  shall  go  with 
you  myself." 

The  Prsefect  was  astonished  at  her  intrepidity ; 
nevertheless,  being  aware  of  the  strength  of  her 
resolves,  he  made  no  useless  endeavours  to  divert 
her  from  her  awful  purpose.  Bracing  her  target, 
and  flourishing  her  sword,  she  placed  herself  by  his 
side  accordingly,  and  the  order  was  issued  to  advance. 

At  the  same  j  uncture,  the  moon,  which  had  been 
shining  with  great  brilliancy  ever  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  eclipse,  became  suddenly  obscured  by 
clouds ;  so  that  when  the  party  reached  the  ramparts, 
the  encampment  of  the  enemy  was  scarcely  distin- 
guishable amidst  the  gloom.  The  lofty  head  of  the 
agger  was,  however,  sufficiently  visible,  rising  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the  battlements,  and  situated  at  so 
trivial  a  distance,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  communica- 
tion might  be  effected  in  an  instant  between  the  two. 
Nevertheless,  it  stood  silent  and  solitary  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  neither  did  there  seem  to  be  any  of  those  signs 
of  activity  which  Vibius  Puppius  had  represented  as 
existing  on  the  side  of  the  foe ;  darkness  the  most 
profound  enveloped  their  whole  line  of  camp. 
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*'  We  are  in  good  time,"  whispered  the  Prsefect  to 
his  spouse ;  "  verily,  Laurentia,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  you  to  have  interrupted  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
speech ;"  and  turning  to  Vibius  Puppius,  *'  where 
are  the  lights  of  which  you  spoke?"  said  he,  **  I  see 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

Vibius  Puppius  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  no  longer  visible,  but  added,  that  his  lord 
and  god  might  nevertheless  make  himself  certain 
that  the  enemy  were  "  on  the  move,"  and  that  their 
intentions  would  be  developed  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  It  will  be  well  for  you  if  they  are,"  replied  the 
other,  "  or  those  asses'  ears  of  yours  may  suffer  a 
curtailment  for  the  mistake." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  they  shall  assur- 
edly be  cropped.  Howbeit,  my  Vitalianus,"  added 
she,  '*  I  would  still  strongly  advise  you  to  stand  upon 
your  guard ;  this  puppy  may  not  be  so  much  out  in 
his  reckoning  as  we  think,  and  our  adversaries  may 
approach  us  when  we  least  expect  it." 

The  Prsefect  assenting  to  this,  proceeded  to  take 
such  precautionary  measures  as  he  deemed  requisite, 
by  distributing  the  troops  on  different  parts  of  the 
ramparts,  taking  care,  however,  to  place  them  all 
within  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  and  enjoining  them  to 
preserve  the  strictest  silence  while  thus  stationed  in 
the  dark.  He  himself  then  crouched  down  near  the 
M  5 
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parapet  of  the  wall,  at  the  point  situated  over  against 
the  ag-ger,  with  Laurentia  Ogulnia  by  his  side. 

'•  What  an  awful  period  of  suspense,"  said  she 
in  a  whisper,  as  she  sat :  *'  I  confess  I  do  not  feel 
quite  comfortable  at  the  prospect  of  the  strife  and 
bloodshed  which  will  probably  take  place  in  a  few 
minutes.  Yet  I  trust  you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
cowardice,  for  though  my  flesh  may  tremble,  my  soul 
is  immoveable  as  a  rock." 

"  Indubitably,"  replied  her  husband,  '*  a  pitched 
battle  is  a  serious  affair.  Nevertheless,  you  should 
not  distress  yourself  without  sufficient  cause;  the 
predictions  of  Puppius  may  not  be  fulfilled ;  the 
agger  still  looks  dreary  and  deserted  as  it  did  at 
first." 

And  so  it  was.  At  last,  however,  as  his  eye 
glanced  along  the  verge  of  the  structure,  he  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  something  moving  on 
its  highest  pinnacle.  The  murkiness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  those  upper  regions,  prevented  him  from 
discovering  the  exact  nature  of  the  object ;  but  as 
he  continued  to  gaze,  he  perceived  that  it  gra- 
dually increased  in  size,  till  having  attained  a  consi- 
derable elevation,  it  stood  poised  by  itself  on  the 
summit  of  the  mound.  Then  it  was  that  the  truth 
flashed  upon  his  mind.     The  besiegers  were  in  the 
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act  of  raising  a  moveable  bridge,  and  its  descent  upon 
the  battlements  might  be  expected  in  an  instant. 
And  in  fact,  hardly  had  it  assumed  an  upright  posi- 
tion, when  it  again  began  to  be  lowered  ;  and  as  the 
end  which  had  been  uppermost  approached  the  walls, 
the  observer  ascertained  that  it  was  a  machine  of  un- 
usual strength,  and  extraordinary  magnitude.  It 
soon  fell  heavily  upon  the  battlements,  and  there  be 
coming  fixed  by  its  own  weight,  formed  a  safe  and 
easy  communication  between  the  bulwarks  of  the 
enemy  and  the  fortress. 

"  Vibius  Puppius  was  in  the  right,"  whispered  the 
couchant  heroine.  *'  I  am  all  over  in  a  tremor  from 
head  to  foot,"  added  she,  huddling  herself  up  with 
her  head  between  her  knees. 

''  Hush!"  ejaculated  her  lord,  in  a  suppressed 
voice.     *'  Be  silent,  or  you  will  spoil  every  thing." 

A  solitary  figure  was  now  seen  advancing  over  the 
bridge  ;  it  was  that  of  a  warrior  in  complete  armour. 
But  he  did  not  come  forward  openly,  and  at  once. 
His  steps  were  stealthy,  and  he  occasionally  paused 
to  listen. 

"  He  has  the  air  of  a  scout,"  whispered  Laurentia 
Ogulnia,  "  he  is  coming  to  reconnoiter" — 

"  Peace,  babbler  1"  cried  the  Precfect,  stopping 
her  mouth.     *'  Are  you  resolved  to  ruin  us  all?" 
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The  stranger  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  made  a  complete  halt,  looked  round  him  on  all 
sides,  and  displayed  no  little  reluctance  to  intrude  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  enemy's  ground.  Neverthe- 
less, after  a  brief  space,  he  crossed  the  boundary, 
and  stepping  forward  with  an  air  of  greater  confi- 
dence, walked  along  the  ramparts  to  some  distance, 
passing  within  arm's  length  of  the  place  which  Vita- 
lianus  and  his  lady  had  selected  for  their  ambuscade. 

"  Have  at  him !"  said  the  latter,  as  he  passed. 
'*  We  are  two  against  one  ;  —  let  us  attack  him  to- 
gether, and  he  must  succumb." 

*'  Pest!"  exclaimed  her  husband.  **  Sit  still  — 
keep  silence  —  or  I  will  pluck  your  tongue  out." 

Having  examined  the  ramparts  as  carefully  as  he 
could,  the  emissary  of  the  foe  seemed  to  have  con- 
vinced himself  that  they  were  in  a  deserted  state,  for 
retracing  his  steps,  he  again  mounted  the  bridge,  and 
disappeared. 

*'  He  is  gone,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia  with  an 
expiration  of  her  breath,  '^  he  is  gone,  Vitalianus, 
and  I  may  speak." 

"  You  have  spoken  too  much  already,"  replied  her 
spouse ;  "  but  what  have  you  got  to  say  farther  ?" 

"  I  would  only  suggest"  —  began  the  dame. — But 
what  might  have  been  the  nature  of  her  suggestion, 
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was  destined  to  remain  unknown,  for  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  about  to  give  it  utterance,  the 
heavy  tramp  of  infantry  was  heard  upon  the  bridge ; 
presently  afterwards,  the  close  dense  columns  of  the 
hostile  troops  began  to  show  themselves,  pouring 
down  from  the  agger  with  considerable  rapidity,  and 
advancing  towards  the  ramparts  without  any  of  the 
hesitation  which  had  characterised  the  manner  of  the 
scout. 

At  this  sight,  Laurentia  Ogulnia  became  fearfully 
agitated,  and  exclaimed,  **  Ecastor,  my  Vitalianus, 
it  is  a  formidable  array  !  Stout  as  my  heart  is,  it 
goes  pit-a-pat  when  I  look  at  them." 

''  And  well  it  may,'*  replied  her  spouse.  "  But  be 
of  good  cheer ;  we  shall  soon  stop  their  influx." 

*'  And  why  not  stop  it  at  once  T'  said  the  lady,  **  if 
it  can  be  done  !" 

'*  Nay,"  answered  the  other,  **  it  forms  no  part  of 
my  plan  to  frighten  them  away  immediately.  Let  us 
get  some  of  them  into  our  power,  before  we  alarm  the 
rest."  And  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he  offered 
no  opposition  to  their  progress  till  a  Century  or  two 
of  them  had .  gained  footing  on  the  walls.  Then 
creeping  cautiously  from  his  hiding  place,  he  made 
his  way  in  profound  silence  to  the  ambush  of  his 
troops,  and  communicated  certain  orders  to  the  of- 
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ficers  in  command,  the  result  of  which  was  seen  pre- 
sently. 

"  Now  watch  them  well,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  as 
he  again  crouched  down  by  her  side,  "  you  will  soon 
see  how  they  w^ill  be  scared." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken -the  words,  when  his  con- 
cealed archers  let  fly,  and  a  tremendous  volley  of 
arrows  was  poured  in  upon  the  enemy. 

**  Huzza  !"  cried  the  Amazon,  ''  it  takes  them  by 
surprise, — they  stop  short  in  their  career, — they  stand 
still,  and  look  panic-struck.  —  But  no,"  added  she, 
after  a  brief  pause,  "  they  do  not  remain  stationary 
long,  —  they  already  waver,  and  vacillate  in  their 
place, —  their  ranks  are  disordered,  and  they  are 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  retreat  towards  the 
bridge."  And  so  it  was.  The  bridge  was,  however, 
so  completely  thronged  by  those  coming  down  from 
the  agger,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pass. 
The  Prafffect  saw  his  advantage  in  an  instant. 
*^  Away  with  your  arrows,  and  make  use  of  your 
swords,"  cried  he  to  his  men,  as  he  emerged  from  his 
retreat.  Then  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
legionaries,  he  rushed  against  the  invaders  sword  in 
hand,  and  with  an  impetuosity  which  they  seemed 
wholly  unable  to  resist.  Nevertheless,  the  Consul, 
by  whom  they  were  commanded  in  person,  endea- 
voured to  maintain  his  ground,  and  to  rally  his  dis- 
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heartened  followers  by  the  exhibition  of  a  courage  no 
less  dauntless  than  that  displayed  on  the  part  of  his 
adversary,  Vitalianus,  or  even  of  his  wife,  who,  with 
her  sword  died  in  blood,  raged  like  a  tempest  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  But  his  efforts,  though  of 
temporary  service,  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  end.  The  Preefect  pressed  him  closely, 
and  on  all  sides  at  once.  Step  by  step  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat ;  and  the  faster  his  men  gave  way, 
the  more  vigorously  did  their  adversaries  press  after 
them. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  invading  troops 
were- at  length  driven  close  back  to  the  parapet  of 
the  ramparts,  where,  unable  to  proceed  farther,  they 
were  forced  to  make  a  desperate  stand  ;  —  a  stand  so 
formidable,  that  the  enem}^  though  surrounding  them 
on  all  sides,  except  that  next  the  precipice,  hesi- 
tated to  attack  them,  and  renew  the  contest,  which 
had  for  a  while  been  interrupted  by  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  to  intercept  their  retreat  by  the 
bridge.  Both  parties,  therefore,  remained  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  facing  each  other,  with  an  interval  of 
only  a  few  yards  between  the  two. 

While  things  were  in  this  quiescent  state,  Lau- 
rentia  Ogulnia,  who  stood  panting  by  her  husband's 
side,  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  saying,  "  If  I  do  not 
mistake,  we  are  personally  acquainted  with  several 
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of  our  adversaries  opposite,  for  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Consul,  there  is  that  pestilent  young  rebel,  Cal- 
purnius  Piso  (with  whom,  by-the-bye,  I  strongly 
suspect  our  Thusnelda  is  in  love,)  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  him,  stands  a  tall  thin  lanky  person- 
age, very  like  his  uncle,  the  Stoic  ;  an  individual 
towards  whom  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  more 
favourably  disposed  at  one  time  than  I  am  at  present. 
I  have  detected  the  hypocrisy  of  his  character,  and 
despise  him  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  So  do  I,''  replied  her  spouse.  '*  Yet  my  con- 
tempt for  him  is  by  no  means  equal  to  my  execration 
of  his  nephew  ;  the  miscreant  is  my  bane  and  tor- 
ment. By-the-bye,  my  Laurentia,"  added  he,  "  I 
trust  you  have  deposited  that  little  barbarian  hostage 
of  ours  in  a  safe  place ;  for  though  I  do  not  believe 
what  you  have  insinuated  respecting  her  predilection 
for  my  worst  enemy,  I  cannot  help  feeling  rather 
uneasy  about  her  while  so  infamous  a  despoiler  of 
female  innocence  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  for- 
tress." 

*'  Never  fear,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  have  locked 
her  up.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  tumult 
amongst  our  men  ?"  said  she,  abruptly,  as  a  confused 
sound  of  voices  rose  to  rearward. 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  an  individual  was 
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seen  rushing  from  the  Praetorian  ranks  towards 
those  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  moment  several 
voices  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  a  deserter !  a  de- 
serter!" and  this  cry  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another,  of —  *'  a  prisoner  escaped  !  —  a 
captive  gone  over  to  the  foe !"' 

"  Ye  gods  !"  ejaculated  the  Prsefect,  in  an  agony, 
*' it  is  Thusnelda  herself !  She  has  infallibly  given 
us  the  slip  ! — I  am  a  lost  man  for  ever.'' 

"Impossible!"  said  Laurentia,  sturdily;  "I  saw 
her  incarcerated,  with  my  own  eyes ;  she  could  never 
have  got  out.  Though,  T  must  say/'  continued  she, 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  "  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that,  had  she  effected  her  escape,  she  would  have  gone 
over,  and  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  your  rival, 
just  in  this  way." 

Here  Basilides,  who  had  been  stationed  at  a  little 
distance,  in  command  of  a  party  of  bowmen,  hurried 
up  to  them,  and  exclaimed,  "  the  villain  has  hes- 
caped  ! — e  broke  loose  from  those  oo  ad  charge  of  im 
in  the  rear,  and  went  hover  to  the  henemy  imme- 
diately." 

"  He;'  said  the  Prasfect,  ''  thanks  to  the  gods,  it 
was  not  a  she,  then,  as  I  supposed.  My  worst  fears 
are  relieved.  But  who  do  you  mean,  Basilides  ? 
What  villain  has  escaped  to  the  enemy,  as  you  say  ?" 
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"  Who  should  it  be  but  Balbus  Blsesus,  the  had- 
vocate  ?"  replied  the  Syrian,  "  that  abominable 
stammerer  who  is  bunable  to  pronounce  one  word 
haccurately,  and  as  he  bought." 

''  Vahr  ejaculated  Vitalianus,  "  is  that  all?— he 
is  not  worth  thinking  of;  I  had  forgotten  till  this 
moment  that  some  accident  prevented  me  from  putting 
him  to  death  when  he  was  first  made  prisoner." 

^'  It  would  have  been  well,  owever,  if  no  such 
haccident  had  hoccurred,"  answered  Basilides,  "  for 
e  is  an  orrible  man,  that  stuttering  hadvocate.  I 
ave  ated  im  all  my  life,  on  haccount  of  the  hin- 
elegance  of  his  language,  and  the  himpediment  in  his 
speech.  Oh  that  I  ad  im  ere  at  the  point  of  my 
sword  !  I  would  stab  im  to  the  art,  and  cut  hout  his 
tongue  hafterwards." 

**  Well  said,  my  brave  fellow,"  cried  the  Prsefect. 
''  But  you  may  soon  have  the  opportunity  for  which 
you  seek  ;  the  object  of  your  hatred  is  in  the  ranks  of 
the  foe,  and  we  are  just  about  to  engage." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  exclaimed  the  Syrian, 
valorously,  "  oh  ow  I  will  cut,  and  slash,  and  ack, 
and  ew  at  him  !  I  will  lop  off  his  ead,  or  sacrifice  my 
hown  life  in  the  attempt  to  do  it."  So  saying,  he 
fumed  furiously,  and  flourished  his  sword. 

These    colloquies    occupied    but  a    few    minutes. 
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The  word  of  command  being  then  given  to  advance, 
the  two  parties  rushed  against  each  other  with  a  loud 
shout,  and  a  clashing  of  arms.  The  fight  becoming 
general,  a  scene  of  confusion  took  place  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  But  it  was  not  long,  ere 
several  individuals,  actuated  by  the  instinct  of  hatred, 
singled  out  each  a  particular  adversary,  and  fought 
hand  to  hand  during  the  continuance  of  the  more 
promiscuous  strife.  Amongst  these  duellists,  Vita- 
lianus  and  our  hero  were  the  most  conspicuous  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  actu- 
ated by  a  more  deadly  spirit  of  animosity  than  that 
with  which  Basilides  encountered  Balbus  Blaesus  5 
Vibius  Puppius,  Gracilis  Furcifer;  or,  though  last 
not  least,  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  her  once  venerated 
friend,  the  Stoic. 

Meanwhile,  a  confused  Babel  of  sounds  rose  from 
amongst  the  four  couples  as  they  fought.  "  Tyrant 
and  blood-spiller !  your  time  is  come!"  cried  Piso, 
rushing  upon  the  Praefect,  sword  in  hand.  "Traitor 
— rebel — reprobate!"  retorted  his  antagonist,  "now 
shall  you  fall  a  sacrifice  to  my  just  wrath  and  jea- 
lousy,— now,  now,  now  !"  So  saying,  he  made  a 
desperate  lunge  at  his  adversary,  which  the  latter 
evaded  with  dexterity,  and  returned  with  interest. 
At   the  same   moment,   Balbus   Blsesus  was   heard 
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stammering  out  threats  of  the  most  awful  import 
against  the  Pantomime.  "  Urrh,  urrh,  urrh  !"  cried 
he,  "  you  vile,  base,  miserable  buffoon, — urrh,  urrh, — 
I  say, — urrh, — you  pitiful  provincial, — urrh, — do  you 
dare  to  assume  the  character  of  a  man, — urrh,  urrh, 
— of  a  soldier,  I  mean, — urrh, — and  come  swaggering 
here, — with  a  drawn  sword  in  your  hand, — urrh,  urrh, 
— to  attack  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  in  the 
whole  empire, — urrh,  urrh,  urrh, — and  a  brave  man  to 
boot, — who  despises  you  for  your  vulgarity, — urrh — 
while  he  hates  you  for  your  impertinence,  at  the  same 
time  ? — Sordid  miscreant, — I  will  annihilate  you  ! — 
ugh  !" 

''Ave  at  your  art !"  cried  the  infuriated  Syrian, 
as  he  rushed  upon  the  barrister,  "  ave  at  your  art,  I 
say,''  as  he  repeated  the  thrust.  **  Oh  you  most  he- 
loquent  hadvocate  in  the  whole  hempire  ! — you  will 
hannihilate  me,  will  you  ? — We  shall  see,  we  shall 
see.  I  am  but  a  hactor,  it  is  true, — but  you  will 
soon  find  that  I  can  hact  the  part  of  an  ero  when  I 
choose." 

*'  Mind  your  haspirates'^  cried  the  other,  with  an 
air  of  mockery,  **  and — urrh,  urrh, — take  care  of 
your  ead  too,"  added  he,  as  he  bestowed  a  consi- 
derable blow  upon  it  with  his  sword. 

Here,  the  shrill,  sharp  voice  of  Laurentia  Ogulnia 
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was  heard  rising  above  the  din.  "  Yield,  villain^ 
yield  !"  exclaimed  she,  apostrophising  her  philoso- 
phical foe,  "  you  were  once  my  friend, — you  are  mine 
enemy  now, — you  have  disgusted  me  by  your  ingra- 
titude, and  I*seek  your  blood."  That  said,  she 
pressed  after  him  with  such  incredible  fury, — holding 
her  sword  at  arm's  length,  twirling  it  about,  and 
thrusting  it  in  his  face, — that  he  bad  much  ado  to 
defend  himself  from  the  attack,  and,  indeed,  could 
avoid  it  no  otherwise  than  by  retreating  backwards, 
step  by  step,  parrying  her  thrusts  at  the  same  time 
with  his  own  sabre,  or  receiving  them  on  his  shield. 
Nevertheless,  such  was  his  gallantry,  that  he  could 
not  be  provoked  to  retaliate  against  a  lady ;  he  sim- 
ply confined  himself  to  the  defence  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  employment  verbally  of  such  arguments  as, 
in  his  hurry  and  confusion,  he  could  recollect  had 
been  addressed  by  the  old  Greek  sages  to  the  ten- 
derer sex,  touching  the  various  duties  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  perform,  and  the  virtues 
which  they  were  expected  to  exert.  These,  it  may 
be  supposed,  were  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
more  masculine,  qualifications  of  his  beauteous  foe; 
it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  being 
softened  by  his  words,  they  rather  served  to  aggravate 
her  anger,  and   inflame  her   wrath.     She   laughed, 
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fiendishly,  in  answer  to  his  admonitions,  and  only 
replied  by  a  shower  of  blows  to  his  metaphors  and 
tropes. 

Basilides  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow  upon  his  head,  endeavoured  to  retaliate  by  in- 
flicting a  severe  cut  upon  his  adversary's  mouth  ;  the 
wound  was  so  slight  as  to  do  little  more  than  draw 
blood  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  proud  of  his  exploit,  and 
vociferated, — ''  There  ! — take  that  to  yourself,  you 
hold  stammerer ! — your  tongue  is  an  hencumbrance 
to  your  mouth, — but  I  have  cut  hoff  the  hend  of  it, 
at  hany  rate." 

**  Urrh,  urrh, — no  you  have  not,"  replied  the  ad- 
vocate, *'  it  is  still  safe  within  my  lips, — but  I  will  be 
revenged  on  you  for  the  attempt,  you  may  depend 
upon  it, — ugh  !" 

At  this  moment  Vibius  Puppius  was  heard  ex- 
claiming, in  a  loud  voice,  **  I  will  exterminate  you, 
most  abominable  traitor !  Our  lord  and  god  has  com- 
missioned me  to  despatch  you  to  the  shades  below." 
Unto  which  authoritative  speech,  Gracilis  Furcifer 
no  less  audibly  replied,  "  Paltry  coxcomb  !  you  shall 
go  there  first  yourself." 

Thus  desperately  did  things  go  on.  The  an- 
tagonists were  so  well  matched,  that  victory  scarcely 
seemed  likely  to  incline  to  either.     Suddenly,  how- 
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ever,  a  loud  shout  rose  from  the  combatants  on  both 
sides.  "  He  falls  !  he  falls!"  exclaimed  a  thousand 
voices  at  once ;  "  the  contest  is  at  an  end." 

Six  of  the  duellists  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of 
their  strife, — these  were  the  heroine  and  the  philo- 
sopher, the  actor  and  the  advocate,  the  aedile  and  the 
swell ; — they  heard  the  exclamations,  stood  still, 
and  stared  round  them  in  astonishment. 

But  where  was  the  fourth  couple  which  had  been 
engaged  ?  This  was  the  question  asked  with  one 
accord,  by  all  the  rest.  It  was  soon  answered,  and 
the  mystery  cleared  up  at  once. 

"  Victory  !  victory  !"  shouted  a  vast  body  of  troops 
in  triumph. 

*'  Ruin  to  our  cause  !  Our  leader  bites  the  dust !" 
replied  the  no  less  numerous,  but  disheartened  forces 
opposite. 

Laurentia  Ogulnia  stepped  forwards,  slowly,  ba- 
lanced on  her  tip-toes.  Her  sword  was  in  her  hand, 
but  held  loosely,  and  with  its  point  directed  towards 
the  ground ;  her  helmet,  discomposed  by  her  exer- 
tions, sat  awry  upon  her  head ;  her  target  dangled  in 
a  relaxed  state  from  her  left  arm  ;  her  whole  dress 
was  disordered,  and  her  visage  was  expressive  of  fear, 
doubt,  wonder,  and  intrepidity,  strangely  intermixed. 
"  What  sad  disaster  has  occurred  ?"  said  she,  as 
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she  thus  crept  forth  from  the  lines,  "  what  mean  these 
awful  exclamations  amongst  the  troops?'' 

"Victory!  victory!"  replied  the  Consular  bands 
opposite. 

*' Death  to  my  hopes  !"  cried  she  ;  "but  no, — 'tis 
impossible! — the  illustrious  Vitalianus  must  be  the 
victor  still." 

"  Woe  !  woe  !"  rejoined  the  Pr8etorians,  on  her  own 
side  of  the  field. 

The  widow  gave  emission  to  a  wild  shriek, — rushed 
forward, — and  beheld  the  body  of  her  husband  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  in  a  decapitated  state,  while 
Calpurnius  Piso  stood  triumphant  by  its  side,  with  an 
ensanguined  weapon  in  his  hand. 

It  was  enough.  Stout  as  her  heart  was,  it  failed 
her,  and  she  fainted  on  the  spot. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


VIRTUE    REWARDED, 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Consular  troops  acknowledged  the  benefit 
conferred  on  them  by  our  hero  in  thus  cutting  off  the 
head  of  their  enemy,  and  putting  them  in  possession 
of  the  besieged  place.  They  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides  as  he  stood,  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  and 
calling  him  by  all  sorts  of  delightful  names,  such  as 
"  the  father  of  his  country,"  "  their  best  friend," 
*•  a  true  patriot,"  and  the  like ;  till  at  last,  in  the 
fervour  of  their  joy,  they  raised  him  in  their  arms, 
and  triumphantly  conveyed  him  to  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  where,  as  I  have  already  taken  occasion  to 
observe,  there  was  a  broad  open  space,  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  vast  multitude.  Then  set- 
ting him  down  again,  they  proceeded  to  hold  a  grand 
VOL.  III.  N 
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consultation,  touching  the  best  means  of  rewarding 
him  according  to  his  deserts,  if  such  means  could  be 
found ;  of  which,  however,  they  acknowledged  that 
considering  the  exalted  nature  of  his  services,  there 
was  not  more  than  half  a  chance. 

After  the  usual  acclamations  had  begun  to  subside, 
the  first  person  who  addressed  the  meeting  with  any 
thing  like  a  definitive  proposal  was  a  Vexillarius,  or 
standard  bearer,  who  recommended  that  their  youthful 
benefactor  should  be  forthwith  presented  with  a  hasta 
jmra^  or  spear  made  solely  of  wood,  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  iron  usually  employed  in  weapons  of  the 
sort.  **  Such  pure  spears,"  he  said,  *'  had  always  been 
presented  to  individuals  who  had  vanquished  others 
in  single  combat,  and  were  considered  gifts  of  so 
honourable  a  kind,  that  the  gods  themselves  were 
usually  represented  on  the  old  coins  of  the  empire,  as 
being  armed  with  them ;  nor  could  any  offering  in 
the  present  case  be  more  appropriate,  the  chief  merit 
of  Piso  consisting  in  his  having  overcome  the  tyrant 
with  his  own  hand." 

This  proposal  of  the  Vexillarius  was  received 
with  considerable  applause;  nevertheless  many  of 
those  present  seemed  to  think  that  the  gift  of  a  pure 
spear  alone,  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  individual  upon  whom  it  was  to  be  be- 
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stowed.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  offered  in  addition,  a  pair  of  the  most  valuable 
armillcB,  or  bracelets,  which  could  be  procured,  and 
which,  being  a  kind  of  ornament  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  those  who  were  Romans  by  birth,  would 
be  very  suitably  conferred  upon  the  acknowledged 
representative  of  the  last  Patrician  family  in  exist- 
ence. This  suggestion  was  immediately  followed  by 
another,  to  the  effect,  that  one  of  those  splendid 
golden  collars  called  torques,  together  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  no  less  magnificent  chains  termed  pha- 
lercBj  and  which,  though  usually  devoted  to  the 
cavalry,  were  in  certain  cases  also  bestowed  upon 
the  foot  soldiers,  should  be  applied  to  the  same  grate- 
ful purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  conqueror. 

These  four  votes  having  passed  unanimously,  a 
venerable  Centurion  presented  himself  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  in  a  neat  speech  set  forth,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  his  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  had  over- 
looked the  most  appropriate  testimony  which  they 
could  have  offered,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ;  **  for,"  said  he,  **  a  mural  crown  is  the 
suitable  reward  for  one  who  has  enabled  us  to  get 
possession  of  a  fortified  place,  after  the  protracted 
labours  of  a  siege." 

*^  So  it  is,  so  it  is,  my  man!"  vociferated  his 
N  2 
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hearers ;  "  how  odd  that  we  should  have  never 
thought  of  it  before  !" 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  tumult  of  applause 
subsided,  when  a  Decurion  came  forward  with  an  air 
of  modesty,  and  begged  leave  to  remark,  that,  **  Al- 
though he  was  extremely  sorry  to  differ  with  his 
superior  officer,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  a 
corona  muralis  was  not  the  most  appropriate  offering 
to  one  who  had  gained  possession  of  a  fortified  camp, 
though  it  certainly  would  have  been  so  to  the  con- 
queror of  a  town.  No,  my  friends,"  continued  he, 
encouraged  by  the  plaudits  which  he  received  at  this 
point  of  his  speech,  "  the  corona  castrensis,  not  ?ww- 
ralis,  is  the  thing ;  this  it  is  which,  from  the  earliest 
records  of  our  history,  has  been  the  enviable  reward 
of  those  who  have  made  the  conquest  of  a  camp : 
Piso  should  have  the  corona  castrensis,  and  nothing 
else." 

**  Ay,  ay,  so  he  should,"  exclaimed  the  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  mob. 

Here  a  common  legionary  soldier  came  rushing 
forward,  and  with  an  air  half  frantic,  inveighed  bit- 
terly against  the  inadequate  nature  of  all  the  propo- 
sitions which  had  hitherto  been  made.  "  Are  ye 
men  ?"  cried  he,  "  are  ye  men,  and  do  ye  think  to 
recompense  this  young  hero  for  the  immense  benefits 
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he  has  conferred  on  you  by  the  gift  of  a  single 
wooden  spear,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  a  golden  collar,  a 
chain  of  the  same  metal,  and  perhaps  a  crown  or  two, 
either  of  that  sort  called  muralis,  or  of  the  other 
termed  castrensis, — and  nothing  else  ?  Is  this  your 
gratitude,  my  countrymen?  Is  this  your  sense  of 
the  obligations  you  have  received  ?  Alas  !  if  it  be, 
you  are  most  miserably  degenerate  from  the  libe- 
rality of  your  forefathers  !  What  were  the  rewards, 
for  example,  which  they  bestowed  on  Siccius  Den- 
tatus  of  old  I  Is  it  not  a  well  known  fact  concerning 
him,  that  he  received  in  the  course  of  his  military 
services,  the  incredible  number  of  eight  common 
crowns  of  gold,  fourteen  civic  ones,  and  three  of  the 
kind  called  mural?  — over  and  above  which,  is  it  not 
notorious,  that  he  was  complimented  with  eighty- 
three  golden  torques,  sixty  golden  armillae,  eighteen 
hastae  purse,  and  seventy-five  phalarse,  or  neck- 
chains? —  why,  therefore,  should  you  not  reward 
Piso  to  the  same  extent  ?" 

**  Ay,  why  not  indeed  ?"  cried  the  multitude ; 
"  let  us  immediately  vote  him  the  incredible  number 
of  eight  common  golden  crowns,  fourteen  civic  ones, 
and  three  of  the  kind  called  mural ;  —  over  and  above 
which,  let  us  also  compliment  him  with  eighty-three 
golden  torques,  sixty  golden  armillae,  eighteen  pure 
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spears,  and  seventy-five  phalarse,  or  neck-chains. 
The  whole  put  together,  will  be  by  no  means  more 
than  he  deserves." 

And  accordingly,  without  considering  that  the 
aforesaid  incredible  number  of  crowns,  chains,  collars, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Siccius  Dentatus,  not  as  the  reward  of  a  single 
act  of  heroism,  but  as  the  recompense  of  a  long  series 
of  services,  they  thereupon  proceeded  to  vote  the 
same  quantity  to  Calpurnius  Piso  *'  in  a  lump." 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  take  this  ridiculous 
step,  Gracilis  Furcifer,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  the  scene,  came  forward,  and  be- 
spoke attention  by  waving  his  hand  :  then  addressing 
the  assembly  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  consider  that  there  might  possibly  be 
things  more  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  war- 
rior, than  the  gifts  which  they  intended  to  bestow. 
**  These,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of  hesitation,  '*  he 
did  not  take  upon  himself  to  specify  ;  nevertheless, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  beauty  had  ever  been  the 
reward  of  valour,  and  that  there  were  several  very 
interesting  young  females  amongst  the  captives  taken 
in  the  camp." 

This  hint  of  the  ^Edile's  was  received  with  im- 
mense and  unanimous   applause,  on  account  of  its 
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surpassing  excellence.  **  Long  live  Gracilis  Fur- 
ciferl"  cried  the  mob.  '*  He  is  the  man  to  direct 
our  councils,  and  suggest  what  is  right."  After 
giving  vent  to  which  rapturous  exclamations,  they 
proceeded  to  deliberate  somewhat  more  calmly  about 
the  means  of  carrying  the  proposed  measure  into 
effect. 

The  consultation  was,  however,  in  the  present 
instance,  conducted  in  a  manner  far  more  occult  and 
secret  than  when  they  had  been  deliberating  on  a 
subject  of  less  delicacy,  so  that  nothing  was  heard  but 
a  confused  murmur  of  voices  amongst  the  crowd  ; 
nor  was  this  monotonous  sound  interrupted  till  a  cer- 
tain individual  of  low  rank,  either  emboldened  by  his 
obscurity,  or  naturally  less  scrupulous  than  the  rest, 
suddenly  pronounced  the  name  of  "  Laurentia  Ogul- 
nia,"  in  a  sharp,  shrill,  squeaking  voice,  adding  as  a 
comment  on  the  exclamation,  *'  she  it  is,  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  will  make  the  most  appropriate 
hand-maiden  for  the  young  conqueror." 

This  spirited  suggestion  immediately  took  effect. 
*'  Yes,  yes,"  cried  a  thousand  voices  in  concert, 
**  Laurentia  Ogulnia  is  just  the  very  thing  for  us  !  — 
She  is  young,  lovely,  elegant,  and  rich  !  — She  hiis 
already  had  many  husbands !  —  She  is  desirous  of 
having  many  more  !  —  She  it  is  who  will  be  the  most 
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appropriate  guerdon  for  our  amorous  young  bene- 
factor!" 

But  when  things  had  arrived  at  this  point,  Gra- 
cilis Furcifer  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  tran- 
sports, by  saying,  that  although  the  Pragfect's  widow 
was  unquestionably  a  most  beautiful  creature,  and  in 
his  opinion,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  infinitely  superior  to 
any  one  else  in  the  camp,  yet  that  from  his  own  pri- 
vate knowledge  of  "  the  young  hero"  himself,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  there  was  another  of  the  captives 
whom  he  would  esteem  even  still  more  highly  than 
the  one  they  had  determined  to  select.  "  It  is,  there- 
fore, my  firm,  though  humble  opinion,''  continued 
the  excellent  man,  ^'  that  this  honourable  assembly 
could  not  do  better  than  to  single  out  a  certain  young 
barbarian  named  Thusnelda,  from  amongst  the  pri- 
soners, and  bestow  her  upon  Piso,  as  a  sort  of  sup- 
plementary gift,  in  addition  to  every  thing  else." 

Words  would  be  inadequate  to  describe  the  rap- 
tures with  which  this  admirable  proposal  was  re- 
ceived by  every  one  ;  —  all  previous  ecstacies  had 
been  tame  and  vapid  in  comparison.  "  Worthy 
^dile  !  —  generous  Furcifer  !  —  how  excellent  is  his 
advice !"  were  the  exclamations  which  seemed  to 
burst  forth  spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  his  de- 
lighted  auditors.      Then   too  were   the   skies   rent 
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with  repeated  acclamations  of  *'  Thusnelda !  Thus- 
nelda ! — the  lovely  barbarian  with  the  green  eyes 
and  the  flaxen  locks  !"  (for  by  some  strange  concatena- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  fact  of  her  being  distin- 
guished by  these  remarkable  features  had  become 
known  to  the  mob,)  ''  Thusnelda  !  Thusnelda !  —  the 
good,  the  amiable,  the  innocent! — she  shall  be  award- 
ed to  the  amorous  young  victor,  as  the  prize  which 
he  loves  best,  and  most  desires !" 

And  delightful  was  it  to  observe  the  expression 
of  felicity  which  sat  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
brave  youth  himself,  as  he  listened  to  the  ac- 
claim. 

The  ends  of  the  meeting  being  now  answered,  it 
was  broken  up,  and  the  multitude  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  Prsetorium,  where,  after  some  search, 
they  discovered  the  relict  of  the  late  general  in  the 
act  of  regaling  herself  with  a  collation  of  cold  meat, 
procured  from  the  victors,  and  an  amphora  of  wine 
from  her  own  cellar.  Then,  prosecuting  their  re- 
searches, they  discovered  the  unfortunate  Thusnelda 
immured  in  an  apartment  to  which  light  was  only  ad- 
mitted through  an  aperture  in  the  ceiling,  and  which, 
though  situated  in  the  uppermost  story  of  a  turret, 
had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  subterranean  dun- 
geon, than  the  ordinary  sleeping  chamber  of  a  Ger- 
N  5 
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man  princess.  Such,  too,  was  her  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, from  want  of  sustenance,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  she  rose  from  the  pallet  upon 
which  she  had  been  stretched,  to  receive  her  liber- 
ators. 

After  supplying  her  with  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments, and  allowing  her  a  little  time  to  recruit  her 
strength,  the  soldiery  conveyed  her  into  the  presence 
of  their  general.  Gracilis  Furcifer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  chief  officers,  together  with  Laurentia  Ogulnia, 
whom  they  placed  by  her  side,  and  exhibited  to  the 
assembly  in  the  same  garb  she  had  worn  during  the 
fight ;  that  done,  they  announced  their  determina- 
tion of  bestowing  them  both  upon  the  "  young  hero, 
Calpurnius  Piso,  (in  addition  to  certain  chains,  col- 
lars, carcanets,  and  bracelets  voted  to  him  before,)  as 
a  reward  for  the  great  services  which  he  had  per- 
formed, and  more  especially  for  that  of  slaying  the 
tyrant  Vitalianus,  the  commander  of  the  fort." 
Then,  turning  to  Piso  himself,  they  hailed  him  as 
"  the  happiest  of  mankind  ! — the  envied,  yet  undis- 
puted possessor  of  two  of  the  loveliest  young  hand- 
maidens in  the  universe.  Approach,  then,  brave 
youth,"  added  the  soldiery,  **  and  receive  your 
deserts." 

Piso  came  forward  accordingly,  and  approached 
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his  fair  captives.  But,  strange  to  say,  Lauren- 
tia  Ogulnia  appeared  inclined  to  give  him  the  most 
favourable  reception  of  the  two.  Bland  and  smiling, 
she  eyed  him  as  he  drew  near,  with  an  expression 
which,  if  not  absolutely  that  of  encouragement,  was 
far  from  partaking  of  repugnance  or  disgust.  Thus- 
nelda,  on  the  contrary,  averted  her  eyes  from  him, 
and  contemplated  her  own  feet,  with  an  air  of  un- 
conquerable modesty  and  reserve. 

Chilled  by  her  diflfidence  as  he  was,  Piso,  never- 
theless, deemed  it  advisable  to  address  both  her  and 
her  companion,  in  a  brief  speech,  setting  forth  his 
claims  to  their  favour,  founded  on  the  decision  of  the 
soldiery,  previously  announced.  ** These,  indeed,"  said 
he,  **  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispute.  The  victors 
have  merely  revived  the  old  and  excellent,  though 
now,  perhaps,  somewhat  obsolete  custom,  of  reward- 
ing their  leader  with  the  prize  of  beauty,  even  as  the 
Greeks  were  rewarded  at  the  fall  of  Troy.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  my  lovely  captives  will  show  their 
good  sense  by  submitting  with  readiness,  to  a  dis- 
pensation which  is,  doubtless,  no  less  acceptable  to 
the  gods,  than  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  time-ho- 
noured practice  of  our  ancestors." 

To  this  temperate  speech,  Laurentia  Ogulnia  re- 
sponded, with  suavity,  that  she  had  been  taught  from 
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her  earliest  years  to  look  upon  all  the  practices  of 
antiquity  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and  re- 
spect ;  and  that,  as  it  had  formerly  been  the  custom 
to  reward  the  conqueror  with  the  captive  fair,  she 
did  not  see  how  there  could  be  much  harm  in  doing 
the  same  thing  at  present.  "  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  plan,"  continued  she.  '^  If 
it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  that  my  fifth  husband 
should  be  slain  in  fight,  and  that  I  myself  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  victor  afterwards,  it  would  be  very 
impious  in  me  to  struggle  against  the  decree.  Piso, 
you  are  the  victor,  and  my  fate  is  in  your  hands." 

Loud  cheers  burst  forth  from  the  assembly,  when 
they  heard  this  honest  and  honourable  declaration 
of  her  sentiments. 

"And  now,  my  Thusnelda,"  whispered  Piso,  as 
the  sweet  girl  stood  contemplating  her  own  feet,  and 
blushing  all  over  till  she  looked  like  a  peony  rose, — 
"  and  now,  my  Thusnelda,  what  shall  I  say  to  you. 
In  what  words  shall  I  address  you  to  prevail  V 

"  In  those  of  honour,"  replied  the  innocent  nymph, 
still  looking  downwards,  as  before. 

"What!  still  harping  on  marriage?"  ejaculated 
the  victorious  youth.  And  then,  muttering  to  him- 
self, "this  is  just  what  I  expected,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
may  add,  just  what  I  wished ;   she  is,  beyond  all 
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question,  the  most  virtuous  of  her  sex.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  try  her  a  little  more." 

Accordingly,  raising  his  voice,  he  continued,  "  Is  it 
not  unreasonable  of  you,  my  dear  girl,  to  expect  me 
to  marry  you  now  ?  You  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
circumstances  are  much  changed  between  us.  It  is 
true  that  I  offered  you  marriage  formerly ;  but  you 
was  not  my  captive  then,  as  you  are  at  present ; — I 
now  have  you  in  my  power." 

*'  Ungenerous  man  !"  exclaimed  the  damsel,  "  will 
you  take  advantage  of  that?  Oh  that  I  should  hear 
such  mean  sentiments  from  your  lips  !  I  thought 
better  of  you." 

**  Take  care  ! — be  cautious  what  you  say  !"  growled 
Piso,  frowning  awfully.  "Do  not  irritate  me  by 
your  reproaches,  girl,  or  you  will  repent." 

Thusnelda  looked  frightened. 

^'  Oh  how  it  does  go  against  me  to  worry  her  in 
this  way  !"  thought  the  young  man;  "  but  what  can 
I  do  ?    I  must  put  her  to  the  proof." 

Here  he  spoke  up  again.  '*  Thusnelda,"  said  he, 
sharply,  "you  are  my  slave.  Submit  to  your  fate 
at  once." 

^*  Mercy  !  oh,  mercy!"  cried  the  wretched  maid, 
clasping  her  hands,  trembling  all  over,  from  head  to 
foot,  and  turning  as  pale  as  a  turnip,   "  have  mercy 
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on  me,  Piso  !  Remember  how  dearly  we  poor  Ger- 
mans prize  our  virtue,  and  character,  and  every  thing 
of  that  sort.     It  is  all  we  have  to  boast  of.'* 

*'  Nevertheless  you  are  my  slave,"  continued  Piso, 
*'  and  my  pleasure  should  be  your  law." 

*'No,"  exclaimed  the  nymph,  with  unexpected 
energy,  ''  I  am  not  your  slave  ! — I  will  not  be  your 
slave  ! — base  man  that  you  are  I  I  despise  you  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart." 

Piso  was  overcome.  He  admired  her  for  her 
spirit,  and  rejoiced  in  the  purity  of  her  soul.  Sud- 
denly, therefore,  altering  his  tone,  and  gazing  at  her 
with  an  expression  in  which  love  and  respect  strug- 
gled for  pre-eminence, — "Adorable  girl!"  cried  he, 
in  a  voice  which  resounded  through  the  whole  place, 
and  reached  the  ears  of  the  most  distant  listener, — 
"  no  slave  of  Piso's  shalt  thou  be,  indeed, — he  is  en- 
slaved by  thee  himself;"  and  turning  to  the  multi- 
tude, while  he  held  her  by  the  hand,  '*  behold,"  he 
exclaimed,  *'  in  this  captive  maid,  the  mistress  of  my 
heart !  she  whom  I  have  long  worshipped  secretly, 
though  with  a  warmth  and  ardour  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  express.  Friends  and  countrymen,  she 
must  be  my  wife  !  Barbarian  though  she  be,  she 
must  espouse  the  representative  of  the  last  Patrician 
family  in  existence." 
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As  he  made  this  unprecedented  announcement, 
cries  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  incongruous  cha- 
racter broke  forth  from  the  mob.  Some  of  them 
were,  apparently,  expressive  of  approbation  and 
content,  as  for  example,  **  Yes,  Piso,  she  shall  be 
yours, — marry  her  if  you  will, — barbarian  as  she  is, 
you  will  not  be  degraded  by  an  alliance  with  her." 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  were  indicative  of  dislike, 
and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  those  who  uttered 
them  to  prevent  the  proposed  plan  from  being  car- 
ried into  efl'ect.  **  Shame,  shame!"  cried  a  dozen 
voices  at  once,  '*  the  thing  is  impossible  ! — no  Roman 
of  ingenuous  birth  can  espouse  a  poor,  paltry,  miser- 
able barbarian  in  a  lawful  way ; — he  may  have  her  for 
a  handmaiden,  but  she  cannot  be  his  wife."  Amongst 
these  latter  cries  too,  the  voice  of  Laurentia  Ogul- 
nia  was  shrilly  pre-eminent,  vociferating,  with  incre- 
dible strength,  "Silly  boy  ! — foolish  youth  ! —un- 
discerning  young  man  ! — what !  does  he  actually 
want  to  espouse  a  contemptible  chit  like  that,  while 
females  of  mature  age,  noble  birth,  and  incomparable 
charms,  await  his  acceptance  on  far  easier  terms  ? — 
Ridiculous  infatuation  ! — It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
mad." 

All  this,  however,  made  no  difference  to  Piso ;  he 
still  remained  firm  to  his  purpose  of  connecting  him- 
self, conjugally,  with  the  idol  of  his  heart. 
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'^  Marry  her  I  will!"  exclaimed  he  with  a  loud 
voice.  '^  Neither  gods  nor  men  shall  prevent  me 
from  thus  consummating  my  own  happiness,  and 
insuring  the  respectability  of  the  beloved  girl  her- 
self." 

In  short,  such  was  the  success  of  his  exertions  in 
the  good  cause,  that  the  majority  of  the  meeting 
were  at  length  actually  brought  over  to  agree  with 
him,  and  consent  to  the  performance  of  the  nuptial 
ceremonies  forthwith. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

NUPTIAL    RITES  :    CONCLUSION. 

An  d  now  commenced  the  celebration  of  those  strange 
rites  prescribed  by  the  ancient  marriage  law.  The 
bride  elect,  as  a  preliminary,  was  conveyed  into  the 
Prsetorium,  and  there  dressed  carefully  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  not  however  in  her  ordinary  garb,  but  in  a  sort 
of  close  tunic,  confined  round  the  waist  with  the 
mystic  zone  peculiar  to  virginity.  Her  hair  also  was 
dressed  with  much  nicety;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  performance  of  the  tonsorial  duties,  her  attendants 
took  occasion  to  part  her  locks  on  the  forehead  with 
the  point  of  a  spear,  instead  of  the  implement  usually 
employed  for .  the  same  purpose.  She  was  then 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  an  immense 
flame-coloured  veil  was  put  completely  over  her  from 
head  to  foot. 
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The  decoration  of  her  person  being  finished,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  bring  her  forth  from  her 
own  residence,  and  convey  her  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom, which  in  the  present  case  was  represented  by 
an  opposite  tower  of  the  same  building.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  although  we  have  described 
the  ceremony  as  taking  place  almost  immediately 
after  the  soldiery  had  determined  on  the  legality  of 
its  performance,  no  such  unreasonable  haste  was  em- 
ployed as  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the  ordinary 
rules.  In  fact,  almost  a  whole  day  was  suffered  to 
elapse  after  the  conflict,  before  the  bride  was  thus 
brought  forth  from  her  own  abode. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  therefore,  that 
three  boys,  habited  in  the  prcetexta^  conducted  her 
from  her  home.  These  were,  moreover,  attended  by 
five  torches,  and  a  spindle  and  distaff,  emblematical 
of  the  industry  which  she  was  to  practise  in  her 
husband's  house. 

Meanwhile,  Piso  awaited  her  in  his  turret,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  with  as  much 
splendour  as  circumstances  would  permit.  A  ban- 
quet was  set  out  in  the  principal  apartment,  and  the 
whole  building  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  lamps. 
A  numerous  company  were  also  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  approaching  rites :  Gracilis  Furcifer 
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and  Scribonius  Mummius  being  present  amongst  the 
rest. 

Piso's  state  of  excitement  was  intense.  Agitated 
between  hope  and  fear,  —  doubt  and  curiosity,  —  he 
hurried  about  from  room  to  room, — ran  up  stairs  and 
down, —  stood  still, — looked  out  of  the  window, — 
gave  vague  replies  to  the  questions  that  were  asked, 
— and  betrayed  a  thousand  other  signs  of  mental  dis- 
traction. It  was  in  vain  that  Gracilis  Furcifer 
endeavoured  to  calm  his  spirit  by  telling  him  that  his 
sufferings  were  at  end  ;  that  he  had  obtained  the 
prize  for  which  he  had  so  long  sighed  hopelessly  ; 
that  the  beloved  of  his  heart  was  his  own  ;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  torment 
himself  by  imaginary  fears,  or  unfounded  doubts,  in 
the  hour  of  triumph.  Still  did  he  continue  little  less 
anxious  and  uneasy  than  before. 

" Eheu,  Furcifer!"  murmured  he  to  his  friend, 
"  upbraid  me  as  you  will, — but  I  cannot  be  com- 
posed,— I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of  uneasiness, — 
doubts  and  fears  will  rise  spontaneously  within  my 
breast.  And  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  ? 
Only  consider  the  circumstances,  —  the  strange  and 
peculiar  circumstances, — under  which  it  is  my  fortune 
to  be  placed.  Here  am  I,  Calpurnius  Piso,  a  Roman 
of  exalted  birth, — the  last  Patrician  in  existence, — 
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here  am  I,  I  say,  just  on  the  point  of  uniting  myself 
for  life  to  a  damsel  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  except 
that  she  is  a  barbarian,  beautiful  indeed,  and  virtuous 
to  a  fault,  but  still  not  one  of  ourselves,  nor  distin- 
guished from  other  savages  by  any  thing  but  the 
possession  of  a  few  horned  cattle,  together  with  some 
sheep.  It  is  true  that  the  soldiery  have  consented 
to  the  match,  and  that  even  my  uncle  is  not  decidedly 
averse  to  it.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  pro- 
pitious circumstances,  —  nay,  in  spite  of  my  own 
love,  which,  I  still  assure  you,  is  intense,  — T  cannot 
be  insensible  that  in  taking  so  unprecedented  a  step, 
I  not  only  expose  myself  to  the  ridicule  of  my  con- 
temporaries, but  run  the  risk  of  being  stigmatised  by 
posterity,  as  the  first  noble  Roman  who  degraded 
himself  by  an  alliance  with  a  foreigner  and  a  cap- 
tive." 

Gracilis  Furcifer  was  astonished  at  this  new  turn 
which  things  had  taken  in  Piso's  mind.  He  would 
however  have  replied  in  a  consolatory  strain,  had  not 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company  been  suddenly 
attracted  by  a  loud  shouting  noise  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  apparently  in  the  direction  of  the  bride's 
turret.  Checking  himself  therefore,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  he  ran  to  the  window, 
looked  out  of  it,  and  exclaimed,  ''  The  bridal  proces- 
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sion  is  on  the  move !  Lo,  there  are  the  five  lights 
borne  in  the  van  !  and  those  sounds  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  are  the  shouts  of  the  young  bridesmen." 

Piso  was  agitated  ten  times  worse  than  ever. 

'*  Let  us  go  down  stairs  to  receive  them,"  said 
Scribonius  Mummius,  briskly,  for  they  were  in  an 
upper  apartment  of  the  turret  at  the  time  ;  *'  let  us 
all  be  at  the  door  when  they  arrive  ;  such  was  the 
custom  of  antiquity,  and  we  should  observe  it  still." 

Then,  as  the  whole  party,  acting  on  his  suggestion, 
descended  the  stairs,  *'  Oh  how  I  do  love  these  good 
old  customs,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  they 
remind  one  of  the  days  of  yore." 

The  company  having  reached  the  vestibule,  per- 
ceived that  the  lights,  which  had  before  been  visible 
at  some  little  distance,  had  now  arrived  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  door.  The  individuals  forming  the  pro- 
cession were  also  beginning  to  be  distinguished,  and 
the  hitherto  inarticulate  shouts  were  resolving  them- 
selves into  words.  "  Thalassio,  Thalassio  !"  was  the 
one  repeated  the  most  audibly,  and  by  the  greatest 
number  of  voices  in  concert. 

'*That  is  the  nuptial  cry,  my  boy,"  said  Scribonius 
Mummius,  clapping  his  nephew  on  the  back ;  "  our 
countrymen,  you  know,  repeat  it  on  these  occasions 
exactly  as  the  Greeks  did  their  invocation  to  Hymen, 
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and  though  perhaps  rather  less  dignified,  it  answers 
the  purpose  just  as  well.  It  has  its  origin,  you 
know,  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  Virgins,  one  of 
whom  being  carried  away  to  a  great  man  named  Tha- 
lassius,  her  captors  secured  themselves  from  molesta- 
tion, by  repeating  his  name  as  they  went.'' 

Piso  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  but  seemed 
much  inclined  to  hide  himself  in  a  corner  as  the  cries 
were  reiterated.  "  Thalassio  !  Thalassio  !"  now  in 
fact  resounded  through  the  whole  place,  for  the  bridal 
party  were  on  the  threshold. 

Suddenly,  these  regular  and  measured  sounds  were 
interrupted  by  a  sharp  shriek,  and  Scribonius  Mum- 
mius  looking  towards  the  group  at  the  door,  exclaimed 
hastily,  "See how  she  struggles  and  kicks  !"  Where- 
upon, Piso,  plucking  up  courage,  took  a  peep  in  the 
same  direction,  and  perceived  that  his  intended  was 
engaged  in  what  seemed  a  mortal  combat  with  her 
three  bridesmen,  or  rather  bridesboys,  the  youths 
habited  in  the  prcetextce.  She  was  struggling  with 
them  furiously,  and  tearing  them  by  the  hair. 

At  this  awful  sight,  Piso  felt  all  his  love  returning 
upon  him  in  full  force,  and  grinding  his  teeth,  "The 
wretches!"  muttered  he,  "they  are  using  her  ill! 
But  I  will  rescue  her  from  their  hands.  I  will  fly  to 
her  assistance  this  minute  myself.'* 
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So  saying,  he  was  just  about  to  execute  his  threat, 
when  Scribonius  Mummius  restrained  him  forcibly 
with  one  hand,  while  he  whispered  him  in  the  ear, 
"  Blockhead  !  what  are  you  about?  are  you  so  shame- 
fully ignorant  of  the  customs  of  your  countrymen  as 
not  to  know  that  all  this  is  mere  make-belief?  nothing 
but  an  affectation  of  maidenly  modesty  on  the  part 
of  your  betrothed  !  who  must  by  no  means  consent 
to  enter  your  house  without  a  proper  show  of  resist- 
ance, and  opposition  to  your  will?  Such  was  the 
custom  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  such  must  ever  be  the 
custom  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise." 

Here  the  shrieks  and  struggles  were  reiterated 
with  increased  vehemence.  ''Thalassio!  Thalassio!" 
roared  the  bridesmen,  as  they  endeavoured  to  force 
their  obstreperous  charge  to  enter  the  house. 

"  How  admirably  she  behaves  !"  exclaimed  Scri- 
bonius Mummius.  "  It  is  truly  astonishing,  how  the 
little  savage  has  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
our  ancient  habits.  But  no  doubt  the  Praefect's 
relict  hath  instructed  her  ;  she  is  well  acquainted 
with  them  herself." 

Here  a  shriek  of  unprecedented  vehemence  rent 
the  air.  It  was,  however,  the  last.  The  bridesmen, 
tired  of  temporising,  had  suddenly  seized  the  damsel 
in  their  arms,  and  borne  her  over  the  threshold ;   a 
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measure  which  was  decisive  at  once ;  for  no  sooner 
was  it  carried  into  effect,  than  her  resistance  ceased, 
and  she  remained  quiet. 

**  It  is  all  over,"  said  Scribonius  Mummius  ;  "  we 
shall  have  no  more  kicking  and  screaming  now.  She 
has  done  what  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
and  the  struggle  is  at  an  end." 

*'\yhy,  then,  does  not  she  come  in  at  once?"  said 
Piso ;  **  I  am  waiting  for  her  very  impatiently,  as 
you  may  perceive." 

"  PapceV  cried  his  uncle,  "  do  you  not  know  that 
she  has  got  to  grease  the  door-posts  first  ?  A  pretty 
thing  it  would  be,  truly,  to  omit  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ceremonies  of  the  whole  !" 

Just  as  he  uttered  this  apostrophe,  some  of  the 
attendants  were  seen  to  present  the  bride  with  a 
small  gallipot  and  a  strip  of  cloth ;  with  the  latter  of 
which  articles  she  immediately  proceeded  to  bind 
round  the  door-post,  while  she  held  the  former  in  her 
hand. 

'*  That  fillet  is  made  of  wool,"  said  Scribonius 
Mummius,  "  no  other  material  must  be  employed. 
But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  explain  the  origin  of 
its  use  with  so  much  accuracy  as  could  be  wished* 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  symbolical  of  something,  but  of 
what,  I  cannot  tell.     Not  so  with  the  gallipot.     This 
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utensil  is  filled  with  tallow  ;  and  it  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  a  young  female  entering  the  nup- 
tial state,  to  anoint  her  husband's  door-posts  with  a 
substance  so  well  known  to  be  efficacious  in  excluding 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  from  the  house.  See,  with 
what  mingled  grace  and  dignity,  your  betrothed 
scoops  up  the  grease  with  the  point  of  her  finger,  and 
daubs  it  against  the  door." 

Having  performed  this  ceremony  of  the  unction, 
(from  which,  by  the  bye,  the  married  woman  probably 
derived  her  appellation  of  uxovj  or  unxovy  so  im- 
portant was  it  deemed),  Thusnelda  was  again  led 
forward,  though  without  violence,  by  the  three  young 
bridesmen  in  the  prcetextce. 

"Now,pMer,  —  now  boy,"  said  Scribonius  Mum- 
mius  to  his  nephew,  *'  go  up  boldly  to  her,  welcome 
her  to  your  house,  and  present  her  with  your  keys." 

"  My  keys?"  repeated  Piso,  "  I  have  got  none  to 
give  her,  uncle ;  this  turret,  as  you  know,  does  not 
belong  to  me,  nor  are  the  keys  of  it  in  my  hands." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?"  said  the 
philosopher.  ''The  keys  need  not  actually  be  yours; 
they  are  only  symbolical,  and  you  may  borrow  them 
from  any  body  else."  Then  searching  within  the 
folds  of  his  vest,  and  drawing  forth  a  considerable 
bunch,  *'  here  are  what  will  do  as  well  as  any,"  added 
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he,  *'take  them,  and  make  the  proper  use  of  them 
at  once." 

Piso  took  the  keys,  and  going  up  to  his  betrothed 
with  an  air  of  ardour,  mingled  with  respect,  very 
modestly  proffered  them  for  her  acceptance ;  neither 
did  he  meet  with  a  refusal  of  the  gift ;  she  smiled 
sweetly  as  she  received  it  from  his  hands. 

Meanwhile,  Scribonius  Mummius  having  quitted 
the  vestibule,  presently  returned,  bringing  with  him 
a  minute  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  a  chafing-dish 
filled  with  hot  embers,  of  proportionable  size.  Bust- 
ling up  to  the  young  couple  with  this  freight,  "  Here 
are  the  fire  and  water,''  said  he,  "  typical  of  the 
purity  and  chastity  which  should  adorn  the  nuptial 
state  ;  —  for  never  will  I  believe  what  certain  evil- 
minded  persons  have  insinuated,  namely,  that  these 
contending  elements  are  emblematical  of  the  strife 
and  discord  which  occasionally  subsist  even  in  the 
best  regulated  establishments  in  the  empire." 

Here  a  small  titter  was  heard  to  pass  round 
amongst  the  company. 

*'  Take  them,"  continued  the  stoic,  presenting  the 
cold  water  and  hot  embers  to  his  young  relative ; 
'*  take  these  time-honoured  mystical  symbols,  and 
confer  them  on  your  bride." 

Piso  did  as  he  was  bid,  at  the  risk  of  burning  his 
fingers. 
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"There, — that  will  do,"  said  Scribonius  Mummius, 
■when  he  saw  the  interesting  young  barbarian  standing 
bolt  upright,  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  with  the  elements  in 
her  hands,  "there,  that  will  do,  Thusnelda;  you 
have  had  possession  of  them  now,  and  that  is  enough. 
It  is  only  a  form,  you  know,  —  so  you  may  put  them 
away/* 

Thusnelda  surrendered  them  to  an  attendant,  and 
seemed  by  no  means  displeased  to  be  rid  of  such 
troublesome  symbols,  time-honoured  and  mystical  as 
they  were. 

"And  now,"  said  Scribonius  Mummius,  "the  pre- 
liminaries being  over,  we  may  adjourn  to  the  supper- 
room.'* 

Shouts  of  delight  burst  forth  from  the  whole 
assembly  as  he  spoke.  All  was  joy,  uproar,  merri- 
ment, and  mirth.  Every  body  was  intoxicated  with 
the  anticipated  pleasures  of  the  night.  Riotously 
and  frolicsomely  did  they  mount  the  stairs,  vocife- 
rating, ''Thalassio  !"  with  the  whole  strength  of  their 
lungs,  till  they  entered  the  supper-room. 

Scribonius  Mummius,  who  upon  this  interesting 
occasion,  seemed  inclined  to  take  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  now  directed 
that  the  whole  company  should  seat  themselves  at 
the  supper-table  ;  somewhat  promiscuously,  and  with 
o  2 
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less  regard  to  the  rules  of  precedence  than  was  com- 
monly observed.  "  For,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  dicta- 
torial tone  from  one  end  of  the  board,  where  he  had 
already  taken  his  place,  "  these  nuptial  parties  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  latitude  of  which  no  others  will  admit,  neither  is 
it  necessary  that  the  sumptuary  laws  should  be  so 
rigidly  enforced  as  at  meetings  of  a  less  privileged 
kind.  Good  cheer  is  allowable ;  nay,  so  strictly  in 
accordance  with  established  rules,  that  even  some 
trifling  excess  may  be  tolerated  and  indulged.  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  then,  my  friends,  without  re- 
straint. I,  myself,  will  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences, both  to  the  magistracy  and  the  gods." 

Thus  spake  Scribonius  Mummius,  and  immense 
was  the  applause  which  greeted  him  on  the  termina- 
tion of  his  speech. 

All  now  went  on  properly  enough.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  sat  together  on  the  same  seat,  smiling, 
smirking,  whispering  soft  nothings  in  each  other's 
ears,  and  looking  foolish  ;  the  guests  ate  what  they 
liked,  drank  what  they  thought  good  for  them, 
laughed  at  what  they  saw,  tittered  at  what  they  heard, 
and  made  mouths  at  every  thing.  Gracilis  Furcifer 
sneered,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  uttered  sar- 
casms as  was  his  wont. 
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Presently,  Scribonius  Mummius  starting  up  from 
his  seat,  seized  upon  a  large  plate  of  nuts  wliicli 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  repast.  "  Give 
nuts  to  the  boys !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
flung  a  handful  of  them  on  the  ground.  Instantly, 
all  the  more  juvenile  members  of  the  company, 
including  the  three  young  bridesmen,  rose  from  the 
table  in  a  body,  and  threw  themselves  amongst  the 
nuts.  *'  Scramble,  scramble,  scramble  for  them  as 
you  may !"  cried  the  venerable  stoic,  hilariously,  as 
he  still  scattered  the  shelly  eatables  amongst  the 
crowd. 

''Thalassio!  Thalassio  !"  replied  the  boys;  and 
the  scramble  was  continued  as  before. 

The  ceremonies  were  now  drawing  to  an  end.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom,  during  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  scramble  for  the  nuts,  had  withdrawn  privily 
from  the  apartment,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  committed  themselves  to  the  management 
of  certain  elderly  females  who  had  never  been  mar- 
ried but  once,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  their  matrimo- 
nial moderation,  were  considered  the  most  proper 
persons  to  superintend  the  final  rites.  These  vener- 
able dames  forthwith,  therefore,  took  possession  of 
the  interesting  bride,  and  conveyed  her  with  all  due 
xeremony  into  a  chamber  where  the  genial  bed  had 
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been  prepared  for  her  accommodation  by  their  un- 
spotted hands. 

But  here  the  biographer  of  the  last  Patrician 
Senator  must  pause.  Willingly  as  he  would  record 
the  happiness  of  his  hero,  the  rules  of  decorum 
prevent  him  from  trespassing  on  those  scenes  which, 
in  a  modern  age  of  refinement,  are  alone  destined  to 
enlighten  the  immaculate  handmaidens  of  a  road-side 
inn. 

SutBce  it  to  say,  that  Piso  had  at  length  reached 
the  goal  of  bliss  unspeakable  : — it  is  enough. 


"  And  now  what  more  remains  to  be  said  for  the 
completion  of  my  tale  V  asked  I  at  my  dear  friend 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Tomkins,  who  chanced  to  enter  my 
study  at  the  very  moment  when  I  wrote  down  the  last 
word  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  ''  enough." 

(Before  this,  be  it  observed,  he  had  perused  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  narrative,  as  I  composed 
it,  bit  by  bit.) 

Having  glanced  his  eye  over  a  few  of  the  last 
pages,  which  were  still  new  to  him,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  degree  of  vehemence  which  I  had  not  ex- 
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pected  from  the  placidity  of  his  character,  '*  *  Oh 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !' — What,  Jim  !" 
(such  is  my  elegant  prcenomen)  *'  what,  Jim,  do  you 
really  suppose  that  it  is  enough  to  hint  in  such  a 
vague,  careless  way  at  the  consummation  of  your 
hero's  nuptials,  without  saying  one  word  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  lived  with  his  wife  afterwards, 
the  number  of  children  with  which  they  were  blessed, 
and  so  forth,  as  is  customary  with  a  novelist  when  he 
winds  up  his  tale  ? — And  besides,''  added  he,  '*  what 
has  become  of  the  rest  of  your  characters?  Surely 
you  do  not  mean  to  omit  all  notice  of  them,  subor- 
dinate as  they  are  ?  The  reader  may  just  want  to 
know  how  they  ended  their  lives,  —  or  something  of 
that  sort." 

''  Ah!  —  true!  — you  say  right,"  replied  I,  laying 
my  finger  on  my  nose  ;  —  *'  but  I  had  forgotten  it, 
till  you  put  me  in  mind." 

"  Blockhead  !"  cried  my  dear  friend,  **  is  it  pos- 
sible I — But  you  always  was  a  blockhead,  and  always 
will  be  one,  to  the  end  of  your  days." 

**  I  can't  help  that,"  answered  I,  meekly.  "  How- 
ever, there  is  another  reason  for  the  omission  which 
I  have  made.  The  truth  is,  that  a  veil  of  mystery 
hangs  over  the  records  which  relate  to  that  period, 
and  although  I  have  advanced  to  a   certain   point 
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without  much  difficulty,  I  cannot  get  beyond  it  for 
my  life/' 

''  That's  awkward,"  replied  my  friend.  '*  But 
surely  you  can  at  least  tell  me  what  became  of  your 
hero,  Piso,  himself?  He  is  a  historical  character, 
isn't  he?  —  like  Julius  Syllanus,  Magnus,  Vitalianus, 
and  some  of  the  rest?" 

"  Much  may  be  said  on  that  head,"  answered  I, 
with  a  hesitating  air.  "  There  was  certainly  an  in- 
dividual named  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  died,  or  rather 
was  slain,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  about  twenty 
years  after  the  epoch  of  my  tale  ;  and  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  person  of  distinguished  character,  no  less 
remarkable  for  his  patriotism  than  for  the  lustre  of 
his  birth,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  he  and  my 
hero  may  have  been  the  same.  Still  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  identify  the  two ;  especially  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  patriot,  (known 
in  history  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,)  ever  formed 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  an  interesting  barbarian 
like  Thusnelda ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  emperor  Gallienus  was  himself 
the  first  Roman  of  distinguished  rank  who  thus  dis- 
honoured his  blood;  he  espoused  Pipa,  the  daughter 
of  a  king  of  the  Marcomanni, — but  whether  she  had 
green  eyes  and  white  hair,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
decide." 
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*'  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  my  friend. 

"  However,"  continued  I,  "  one  thing  at  least, 
seems  quite  clear :  namely,  that  supposing  these  two 
Pisos  to  have  been  the  same,  the  marriage  of  my 
hero  with  Thusnelda  must  have  been  unblessed  with 
children,  seeing  and  considering  that  the  individual 
who  died  in  the  time  of  Gallienus  was  unquestion- 
ably the  last  of  his  race.  All  historians  agree  about 
this.  They  all  expressly  state,  that  with  him  ex- 
pired the  Calpurnian  house,  the  only  remaining  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Patricians  in  existence." 

'*  This,  then,"  said  Geoffrey  Tomkins,  "  is  all  you 
can  tell  me  concerning  the  hero  of  your  tale?" 

*'  All,"  replied  I,  *'  every  bit, — I  know  nothing 
more  about  him." 

*'  It  is  a  miserable  falling  off,"  said  my  friend, 
with  an  air  of  contempt.  **  But  at  any  rate  you 
cannot  be  in  a  state  of  equal  ignorance  touching  the 
fate  of  his  uncle  ?  —  neither,  I  hope,  can  you  be 
wholly  uninformed  respecting  that  of  the  amiable 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  although  you  have  taken  leave 
of  her  even  more  unceremoniously  than  of  the  rest.  I 
should  like  much  to  know  how  she  endured  the 
sorrows  of  her  widowhood,  and  her  ejectment  from 
the  palace." 

'*  Alas  !"  cried  I,  "  these  are  points  which  I  fear 
o5 
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I  shall  have  no  little  difficulty  in  clearing  up;  for 
with  regard  to  Scribonius  Mummius,  nothing  more 
is  known  than  that  after  passing  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  happiness  and  prosperity,  he  at  last  committed 
suicide  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  though  without 
having  any  particular  reason  so  to  do.  As  for  Lau- 
rentia  Ogulnia,  she  is  believed  to  have  gone  half 
mad  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
her  consequent  descent  to  the  rank  of  a  common 
citizen,  in  the  same  capital  where  she  had  so  long 
ruled  the  roast.  It  has  been  said,  also,  that  she 
endeavoured  to  repair  her  fallen  fortunes  by  adopting 
the  profession  of  a  gladiator,  and  that  she  actually 
made  her  appearance  in  the  public  lists,  armed  with  a 
pitch-fork  and  a  fisherman's  net,  in  the  character  of  a 
retiarius.  But  this  report  wants  confirmation ;  as 
does  likewise  that  which  represents  her  as  marrying 
Basilides  for  her  sixth  husband,  and  Vibius  Puppius 
for  her  seventh.  Of  these  two  last  mentioned  indi- 
viduals, no  further  record  has  been  preserved." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Tomkiiis,  "  I  wish  we  had  heard 
a  little  more  about  them  all ;  but  as  you  allege  your- 
self to  be  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  scantiness  of 
your  materials,  I  suppose  we  must  submit.  Relin- 
quishing my  inquiries  about  your  '  characters,' 
therefore,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
composition  of  the  work  itself" 
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So  saying,  Geoffrey  Tomkins  put  on  a  severe  cri- 
tical countenance,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  enough 
to  make  me  tremble  in  my  shoes,  and  proceeded  to 
enact  the  part  of  a  monthly  or  a  quarterly  reviewer,  in 
the  following  words : 

"The  first  thing  for  which  I  find  fault  with  you," 
said  he,  *'  is  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  you 
have  ventured  to  treat  the  old  Romans, — a  people 
whom  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  little  inferior  to  a  race  of  demi-gods.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  unpardonable  offence  than  that  of  an 
attempt  to  ridicule  the  good,  or  to  depreciate  the 
wise.  Yet,  what  is  your  whole  book  full  of  but  such 
attempts  as  these?  Has  it  not,  evidently,  been  your 
endeavour  to  make  us  believe  that,  instead  of  a  fine, 
stately,  dignified,  imposing  set  of  fellows ;  acting 
heroically,  speaking  pompously,  thinking  philoso- 
phically, and  so  forth ;  the  citizens  of  the  empire 
were,  in  reality,  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  weak, 
cruel,  sordid  miscreants,  stained  with  every  vice,  de- 
graded by  every  crime ;  vain,  treacherous,  ignorant, 
and  dull ;  laughably  superstitious,  yet  blasphemous 
and  irreligious  to  an  incredible  extent  at  the  same 
time  ;  insolent,  though  servile  ;  luxurious,  yet  devoid 
of  taste  ; — that,  in  short,  they  were  in  a  state,  morally 
and  politically,  which,  if  not  altogether  barbarous,  at 
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least  had  the  effect  of  uniting  the  worst  vices  of 
savage  life  with  the  iniquitous  practices  of  a  civilized 
age,  corrupted  by  its  wealth,  and  demoralized  by  the 
intermixture  of  foreign  habits  with  those  peculiar  to 
au  indigenous  race.  Such,  I  say,  has  been  your 
nefarious  attempt ;  and  thus  have  you  striven  to 
divest  us  of  the  prejudices  so  laboriously  instilled  into 
us,  during  the  years  of  puerility,  by  the  reiterated 
strokes  of  the  pedagogue's  rod." 

Unto  this  fine,  flourishy,  mouthy  speech,  I  replied 
modestly,  that  he  had  reason  for  what  he  said. — 
"  Nevertheless,"  added  I,  '*  it  should  be  considered 
that  I  have  only  described  things  as  they  existed 
during  'the  decline  and  fall'  of  the  empire, — not 
during  the  high  and  palmy  ages  of  the  republic. 
Moreover,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  if  I  have 
not  always  represented  these  old  Romans  as  such 
fine  fellows  as  many  suppose  them  to  have  been,  I 
have,  in  few  cases,  charged  them  with  crimes  for 
which  I  could  not  produce  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
their  contemporaries,  or  their  predecessors ;  neither 
have  I  ascribed  yb/Zies  to  them  for  which  precedents 
might  not  be  found  with  equal  facility,  in  the  writings 
of  the  satirists  or  biographers  of  their  own  times. 
Juvenal,  Persius,  Plutarch,  and  Suetonius  have  ex- 
hibited their  countrymen  in  colours,  compared  with 
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which,  the  darkest  pages  of  my  own  production,  are 
as  white  as  snow." 

'*  Well/'  replied  my  friend,  somewhat  mollified  by 
my  apology,  *'  well,  but  setting  aside  your  abuse  and 
ridicule  of  the  ancients,  I  have  another  objection  to 
make  to  your  work,  and  a  pretty  considerable  one  it 
is  too, — namely,  that  there  is  not  enough  contrast  of 
character  in  it,  or  a  proper  distribution  of  light  and 
shadow  through  the  different  parts.  Your  heroes 
and  heroines  are  all  bad  alike, — all  equally  ridicu- 
lous, contemptible,  and  absurd.  You  have  no  fine 
scenes,  no  beautiful  sentiments,  no  touches  of  nature, 
no  transports,  raptures,  ecstacies,  or  suspense, — no 
anything,  in  short,  but  nonsense  and  ribaldry 
throughout." 

"  That's  pleasant,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  this  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  my  book, — *^  what !  am  I  to  be 
told  that  there  is  no  contrast  of  character, — that  my 
heroes,  and  my  heroines  too,  are  all  equally  wicked 
and  ridiculous,  when  there  is  that  sweet,  sweet, 
sweet,  amiable,  innocent,  delightful,  adorable  young 
barbarian,  with  the  green  eyes  and  flaxen  locks" — 

"  Vah  !  vah  !"  interrupted  my  friend,  making  use 
of  a  classical  exclamation,  from  which,  no  doubt,  the 
Gallic  *  bah  !'  so  fashionable  at  present,  took  its  rise. 
"  Vah !  vah !  I  shall  lose  all  patience  with  you  ; 
you  are  an  incorrigible  buffoon." 
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*'  Very  likely,"  aoswered  I,  quite  conscience- 
struck, — *'  I  believe  I  must  admit  the  fact ; — so, 
right  or  wrong,  my  book  must  remain  as  it  is ;  for, 
the   truth  must  out — I  am  good  at  nothing  but 

RIBALDRY." 


THE    END. 
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